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PREFACE. 


W  ITHOUT  encreafing  his  gemus, 
the  Author  may  have  improved  his  lan- 
guage, in  the  eleven  years,  that  the  follow^ 
ing  Poems  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Public.  Errors  in  dic?tion  might  hav» 
been  committed  at  twenty-four,  which  the 
experience  of  a  riper  age  may  remove ; 
and  fome  exuberances  in  imagery  may  be 
retrained,  with  advantage,  by  a  degree 
of  judgment  acquired  in  the  progrefs  of 
time.  ImpreiTed  with  this  opinion,  he 
ran  over  the  whole  with  attention  and  ac- 
curacy ;  and,  he  hopes,  he  has  brought, 
the  work  to  a  ftate  of  corredlnefs,  v/hich- 
will  preclude  all  future  improvements. 

The  eager nefs,  v/IlK  which  thefe  Poems 
have  been  received  abroad,  are  a  reccm- 
pence  for  the  coldnefs  with  which  a  few 
have  affecled  to  treat  them  at  home.  All 
the  polite  nations  of  Europe  have  transfer- 
red them  into  their  refpedtive  languages ; 
and  they  fpeak  of  him,  who  brought  them 
to  light,  in  terms  that  might  flatter  the 
vanity  of  one  fond  of  fame.  In-,  a  conve- 
nient indifference  for  a  literary  reputation,, 
A  3  '  the 
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the  Author  hears  praife  without  being 
elevated,  and  ribaldry  without  being  de- 
preiled.  He  has  frequently  feen  the  firfl 
beftowed  too  precipitately  ;  and  the  latter 
is  fo  faithlefs  to  its  purpofe,  that  it  is 
often  the  only  index  to  merit  in  the  pre- 
fent  age. 

Though  the  tafle,  which  defines  genius, 
by  the  points  of  the  compafs,  is  a  fubjed: 
fit  for  mirth  in  itfelf,  it  is  often  a  ferious 
matter  in  the  fale  of  a  work.  When  ri- 
vers define  the  limits  of  abilities,  as  well 
as  the  boundaries  of  countries,  a  Writer 
may  meafure  his  fuccefs,  by  the  latitude 
under  which  he  was  born.  It  was  to  avoid 
a  part  of  this  inconvenience,  that  the  Au- 
thor is  faid,  by  fome,  who  fpeak  without 
any  authority,  to  have  afcribed  his  owa 
productions  to  another  name.  If  this  was 
the  cafe,  he  was  but  young  in  the  art  of 
deception.  When  he  placed  the  Poet  in 
antiquity,  the  Tranflator  lliould  have  been 
born  on  this  fide  of  the  Tweed. 

Thefe  obfervations  regard  only  the  fri- 
volous in  matters  of  literature ;  thefe, 
.however,  form  a  majority  in  every  age 
and  nation.  In  this  country,  men  of  ge- 
nuine tafle  abound  ;  but  their  Hill  voice 
Is  drowned  in  the  clamours  of  a  multitude 
who   judge   by   falhion  of  poetry,  as  of 

drefs. 
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drefs.  The  truth  is,  to  judge  aright  re- 
quires almoft  as  much  genius  as  to  write 
well ;  and  good  critics  are  as  rare  as  great 
poets.  Though  two  hundred  thoufand 
Romans  flood  up,  when  Virgil  came  into 
the  Theatre,  Varius  only  could  corred  the 
^neid.  He  that  obtains  fame  muft  re- 
ceive it  through  mere  falhion  ;  and  grati- 
fy his  vanity  with  the  applaufe  of  men, 
of  whofe  judgment  he  cannot  approve. 

The  following  Poems,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  are  more  calculated  to  pleafe  per- 
fons  of  exquifite  feelings  of  heart,  than 
thofe  who  receive  ail  their  imprellions  by 
the  ear.  The  novelty  of  cadence,  in  what 
is  called  a  profe  verfion,  tho*  not  deilitute 
of  harmony,  will  not  to  common  readers 
fupply  the  abfence  of  the  frequent  returns 
of  rhime.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Writer  himfelf,  tho'  he  yielded  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  in  a  mode,  which 
prefented  freedom  and  dignity  of  exprefTi- 
on,  inflead  of  fetters,  which  cramp  the 
thought,  v/hilfl:  the  harmony  of  language 
is  preferved.  His  intention  was  to  pub- 
liHi  in  verfe.  The  making  of  poetry,  like 
any  other  handicraft,  may  be  learned  by 
induilry  ;  and  he  had  ferved  his  appren- 
ticefliip,  though  in  fecret,  to  the  mufes. 

It 
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It  is,  however,  doubtful,  whether  the 
harmony  which  thefe  Poems  might  derive 
from  rhime,  even  in  much  better  hands 
than  thofe  of  the  Tranilator,  could  atone 
for  the  fmiplicity  and  energy,. which  they 
would  lofe.  The  determination  of  this 
point  Ihall  be  left  to  the  readers  of  this 
preface.  The  following  is  the  beginning 
of  a  Poem,  tranflated  from  the  Norfe  to 
the  Gaelic  language ;  and,  from  the  lat- 
ter,, transferred  into  Engliih.  The  verfe 
took  little  more  time  to  the  writer  thaa 
the  profe  ;  and  even  he  himfelf  is  doubt- 
ful (if  he  has  fucceeded  in  either)  whicli^ 
of  them  is  the  mofl:  literal  verfion. 


FRAGMENT  of   a  NORTHERN- 
TALE. 

Where  Harold,  with  golden  hair,  fpread 
o'er  Lochlin  *  his  high  commands  ;  where- 
with juflice,  he  ruled  the  tribes,  who  funk, 
fubdued,  beneath  his  fword  ;  abrupt  rifes 
G  ormal  f  in  fnow  !  The  tempefls  roll  dark 
on  his  fides,  but  calm,  above,  his  vail  fore- 
head appears.  White-ifliiing  from  the 
fidrt  of  his  ftorms,  the  troubled  torrents - 
pour  down  his  fides.  Joining  as  they  roar 
along,  they  bear  the  Torno,  in  foam,  to 
the  main. 

Grey- 

♦  TRe  Gaelic  name  of  Scandinavia,  or  Scandinia, 
I  The  mountains  of  Sevo. 
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Grey  on  the  bank  and  far  from  men, 
half-covered,  by  ancient  pines,  from  the 
wind,  a  lonely  pile  exalts  its  head,  long- 
ihaken  by  the  florms  of  the  north.  To  this 
fled  Sigurd,  fierce  in  fight,  from  Harold 
the  leader  of  armies,  when  fate  had  bright- 
ened his  fpear  with  renown :  When  he  con^ 
quered  in  that  rude  field,  w^here  Lulan's 
warriors  fell  in  blood,  or  rofe  in  terror  on 
the  waves  of  the  main.  Darkly  fat  the 
grey  haired  chief ;  yet  forrow  dwelt  not 
in  his  foul .  But  when  the  warrior  thought 
on  the  pafl,  his  proud  heart  heaved  againft 
his  fide  :  Forth  flew  his  fword  from  its 
place,  he  wounded  Harold  in  all  the 
winds. 

One  daughter,  and  only  one,  but  bright 
in  form  and  mild  of  foul,  the  lad  beam  of 
the  fetting  line,  remained  to  Sigurd  of  all 
his  race.  His  fon,  in  Lulan's  battle  flain, 
beheld  not  his  father's  flight  from  his  foes. 
Nor  finiflied  feemed  the  ancient  line  !  The 
fplendid  beauty  of  bright-eyed  Fithon,  co- 
vered fliill  the  fallen  king  with  renown. 
Her  arm  was  white  like  Gormal's  fnow ; 
her  bofom  whiter  than  the  foam  of  the 
'ain,  v/hen  roll  the  waves  beneath  the 
-  ath  of  the  winds.  Like  two  fliars  were 
•er  radiant  eyes,  like  two  fl:ars  that  rife 
on  the  deep,  when  dark  tumult  embroils 

the 
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the  night.     Pieafant  are  their  beams  aloftj, 
as  (lately  they  afcend  the  Ikies. 

Nor  Odin  forgot,  in  aught,  the  maid. 
Her  form  fcarce  equalled  her  lofty  mind. 
Awe  moved  around  her  (tately  fteps.  He- 
roes loved — but  fhrunk  away  in  their  fears. 
Yet  midft  the  pride  of  all  her  charms,  her 
heart  was  foft,  and  her  foul  was  kind. 
She  faw  the  mournful  with  tearful  eyes, 
Tranfient  darknefs  arofe  in  her  breaft. 
Her  joy  was  in  the  chace.  Each  morning, 
when  doubtful  light  wandered  dimly  on 
Lulan's  waves,  fhe  rouzed  the  refcunding 
woods,  to  GormaFs  head  of  fnow.  Nor 
moved  the  maid  alone,  &c. 

The  fame  verftfied.  ■ 

Wher^fair-halrMHaroldjo'erScandiiliareign'd;, 
And  held,  with  juftice,  what  his  valour  gain'd, 
Sevo,  in  fnow,  his  rugged  forehead  rears, 
And,  o'er  the  warfiire  of  his  ftorms,  appears 
Abrupt  and  vaflr. — White-wandering  down  his  iide 
A  thoufand  torrents,  gleaming  as  they  gHde, 
Unite  below;  and  pouring  thi*ough  the  plain 
Hiu-ry  the  troubled  Torno  to  the  main. 

Grey,  on  the  bank,  remote  from  human  kind, 
By  aged  pines,  half  (lieltered  from  the  wind, 
A  homely  manfion  rofe,  of  antique  form, 
For  ages  batter'd  by  the  polar  ftorm. 
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To  this  fierce  Sigiird  fled,  from  Norway's  lord, 
When  fortune  fettled,  on  the  warrior's  fword. 
In  that  rude  held,  where  SmXia's  chiefs  were  flain, 
Or  forced  to  wander  o'er  the  Bothnic  main. 
Dark  was  his  Hfe,  yet  undiflurb'd  with  woes, 
But  when  the  memory  of  defe-.t  arofe 
.His  proud  heart  ftruck  his  fide  5  hegrrJpt  thefpear. 
And  wound^^d  Harold  in  the  vacant  air. 

One  daughter  only,  but  of  form  divine. 
The  laft  fair  beam  of  the  departing  hne, 
'Kemain'd  of  Sigurd's  race.  His  warlike  fon 
Fell  in  the  fhock,  which  overturn'd  the  throne. 
Nor  defolate  the  houfe  !  Fionia's  charms 
Suftain'd  the  glory,  which  they  loft  in  arms. 
White  was  her  arm,  as  Sevo's  lofty  fnow. 
Her  bofom  fairer,  than  the  waves  below, 
'When  heaving  to  the  winds.  Her  radiant  eyes 
Like  two  bright  ftars,  exulting  as  they  rife. 
O'er  the  dark  tumult  of  a  ftormy  night, 
And  gladd'ning  heav'n,  with  their  majeftic  hght> 

In  nought  is  Odin  to  the  maid  unkind. 
Her  form  fcarce  equals  her  exaked  mind. 
Awe  leads  her  facred  fteps  where'er  they  move. 
And  mankind  worfhip,  where  they  dare  not  love. 
But,  mix'd  with  foftnefs,  was  the  virgin's  pride, 
Her  heart  had  feelings,  which  her  eyes  deny'd. 
Her  bright  tears  ftarted  at  another's  woes. 
While  tranftent  darknefs  on  her  foul  arofe. 

The  chace  flie  lov'dj  when  mom,  with  doubtful 
beam, 
Came  dimly  wandering  o'er  the  Bothnic  ftream, 
On  Sevo's  founding  fides,  ftie  bent  the  bow, 
And  rouz'd  his  forefts  to  his  head  of  fnow. 
Kor  mov'd  the  maid  alone  j  &c. 
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One  of  the  chief  improvements,  on  this 
edition,  is  the  care  taken,  in  arranging  the 
Poems  in  the  order  of  time  ;  fo  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  regular  hifhory  of  the  age  to  which 
they  relate.  The  Writer  has  now  refigned 
them  for  ever  to  their  fate.  That  they  have 
been  well  received  by  the  public,  appears 
from  an  extenfive  fale  ;  that  they  fhall  con- 
tinue to  be  well  received,  he  may  venture 
to  prophefy  without  the  gift  of  that  infpira- 
tion,  to  which  poets  lay  claim.  Through 
the  medium  of  verfion  upon  verfion,  they 
retain,  in  foreign  languages,  their  native 
character  of  fimplicity  and  energy.  Ge- 
nuine poetry,  like  gold,  lofes  little,  when 
properly  transfufed  ;  but  when  a  compofi- 
tion  cannot  bear  the  ted  of  a  literal  verfion, 
it  is  a  counterfeit  which  ought  not  to  pafs 
current.  The  operation  mufl,  however, 
be  performed  with  fkilful  hands.  A  Tran- 
slator ,^  who  cannot  equal  his  original,  is  in- 
capable of  exprefling  its  beauties. 


London, 
Aug.  15,  1789- 
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A    R    G    U    M    E    N    T. 

Fr.'iCAL,  vvhen  very  young,  making  a  voyage  to' the  Grknfy 
iflands,  was  driven,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  into  a  bay  of  Scan- 
dinavia, near  the  refidcnce  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochhn, 
Starno  invites  Fingal  to  a  feaft.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith 
.  of  the  king,  and  mindful  of  a  former  breach  of  hofpitality, 
*■  refufes  to  go.— Starno  gathers  together  his  tribes  :  Fingal 
refolves  to  defend  himfch". — Night  coming  on,  Duthmaru- 
nx>  propofes  to  Fingal,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
— The  king  himfelf  undertakes  the  watch.  Advancing  to- 
wards the  enemy,  he,  accidentally,  comes  to  the  cave  of 
:Turthor,  where  Starno  had  confined  Conban-carglas,  the 
captive  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief. — Ker  flory  is  im- 
■  perfect,  apart  of  the  original  being  loft. — Fingal  comes  to 
a  place  of  worfhip,  where  Starno  and  his  fon,  Swaran,  con- 
fulted  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  concerning  the  iffue  of  the  war.—- 
The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran. — Duan  firft  concludes 
with  a  defcriptlon  of  the  airy  hall  of  Cruth-loda,  fuppofcd 
•to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 


C    A     T     H    -     L      O      DA. 


DUAN^FIRST. 


A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  ! 

"Why,  thou  wanderer  iinfeen  !  Thou  bender 
of  the  thiftle  of  Lora  j  why,  thou  breeze  of  the 
valley,  haft  thou  left  mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  diftant 
-roar  of  ftreams  !  No  found  of  the  harp,  from  the 
rock  !  Come  thou  huntrefs  of  Lutha,  Malvina, 
call  back  his  foul  to  the  bard,  I  Icoh  forward  to 
B  2  Lochlin 

^  The  bards  diftinguifhed  thofe  comporitions,  in  wliich  the 
narration  is  often  interrupted,  by  epifoaes  and  apoftroj  he^,  by 
the  name  of  Du'dn.  Since  the  extiniflion  of  the  order  of  the 
bards,  it  has  been  a  general  name  for  all  ancient  conipofitions, 
in  verfe.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  flory  of  this  poem 
begins,  may  render  it  obfcure  to  feme  readers ;  it  may  no^: 
therefore  be  improper,  to  give  here  the  traditional  preface^ 
which  is  generally  prefixed  to  it.  Two  years  after  he  took  to 
wife  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  Fin- 
%3.\  undertook  an  expedition  into  Orkney,  to  vifit  his  friend 
Cathulla,  king  of  Iniflrore.  After  flaying  a  few  days  at  Caric- 
thura,  the  refidence  of  Cathulla,  the  kingfet  fail,  to  return  to 
Scotland ;  but,  a  violent  florm  arifing,  his  fliips  were  driver;. 
into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,nearGoimal,  the  feat  of  Starno,  king 
of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Starno,  upen  the  appearance 
of  Grangers  on  hiscoaft,  iummoned  together  the  ncighbouring 
♦:ribes,  and  advanced  in  a  hollile  manner,  towards  the  bay  of 
U-thoruo,  where  Fingal  had  taken  (belter.  Upon  difcovering 
who  the  flrangers  were,  and  fearing  the  valour  of  Fingal, 
which  he  had,  more  than  once,  experienced  before,  he  re- 
folved  to  accompliih  by  treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  he 
Ihould  fail  in  by  open  force.  He  invited,  therefore,  Fingal  to 
a  feaft,  at  which  he  intended  to  aflaninate  him.  The  king 
prudently  declined  to  go,  and  Starno  betook  himfelf  to  armb. 
The  fe<juel  of  the  ftorjr  may  be  learned  fr^m  the  poem  itielf. 
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Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark,  billo^vy  bay  of  U- 
thorno,  where  Fingal  defcends  from  Ocean,  from 
the  roar  of  winds.  Few  are  the  heroes  of  Mor- 
ven,  in  a  land  unknown  ! 

Starno  fent  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid  Fingal  to 
the  feaft ;  but  the  king  remembered  the  paft,  and 
^11  his  rage  srofe.  "  Nor  Gormal's  mofly  tow- 
ers, nor  Starno,  fliall  Fingal  behold.  Deaths  wan- 
der, like  Ihadows,  over  his  fiery  foul  !  Do  I  for- 
get that  beam  of  lig.ht,  the  whitehanded  daugh- 
ter *  of  kings  ?  Go,  fon  of  Loda  ;  his  words  are 
wind  to  Fingal :  wind,  that,  to  and  fro,  drives 
the  thiitle,  in  autumn's  duiky  vale.  Duth-ma- 
runo  f,  arm  of  death  !  Cromma-glas,  of  iron 
fliields  !  Struthmor,  dweller  of  battles  wing ! 
Cormar,  whofe  Ihips  bound  on  feas,  carelefs  as 
the  courfe  of  a  meteor,  on  dark-rolhng  clouds  I 
Arife  around  me,  children  oi  heroes,  in  a  land  un- 
known !  Let  each  look  on  his  fhield,  like  Tren- 
mor,  the  ruler  of  wars.  Come  down,  thus 
Trenmor  faid,  thou  dweller  between  the  harps  \ 

Thou 

''  Agandecca,  tl^e  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  father 
killed,  on  account  of  her  dilcovering  to  Fingal,  a  plot  laid 
p.gainft  his  life.  Her  flory  is  related  at  large,  in  the  third  book 
of  Fingul. 

f  Duth-maruno  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition.  Ma- 
p,y  of  his  great  anions  are  handed  down,  but  the  poems,  which 
contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  fmce  loft.  He  lived, 
jt  is  fuppofed,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  is 
over  againft  Orkney.  Duth-maruno,  Cromma-glas,  Struth- 
anor,  and  Cormar,  are  mentioned,  as  attending  Comhal,  in  his 
-laft  battle  againft  the  tribe  of  Morni,  in  a  poem,  which  is  ftill 
preferved.  It  is  not  the  v/ork  of  Ofluin  ;  the  phrafeology  be- 
t.'-ays  it  to  be  a  modern  compofition.  It  is  fomething  like 
thoi'c  trivial  compofitions,  which  the  Irifli  bards  forged,  under 
^he  name  of  Oftian,  in  the  fifteenth  and   fixtecnth  centuries. 

Duth-maruno  fignifies,  l/l.i-l-  anJJlcddy  ;  Cromma-glas,  bend' 
■ir.^  and  fivartly  ;    ytruthmor,  roaring  Ji ream ,  Cormar,  ex/'tfrv 
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Thou  fliiilt  roll  this  ftream  away,  or  wafte  with 
me  m  earth." 

Around  the  king  they  rife  In  wrath.  No  words 
come  forth  :  they  feize  their  fpears.  Each  foul 
is  rolled  into  itfelf.  At  length  the  fudden  clang 
is  waked,  on  all  their  echoing  fhields.  Each 
takes  his  hill,  by  night ;  at  intervals,  they  darkly 
ftand.  Unequal  burfts  the  hum  of  fongs,  be- 
tween the  roaring  wind  ! 

Broad  over  them  rofe  the  moon  ! 

In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-maruno  ;  he  from 
Croma  of  rocks,  ftern  hunter  of  the  boar  !  In 
his  dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves,  when  Crumthor- 
mo  *  aw.vked  its  woods.  In  the  chace  he  flione, 
among  foes :  No  fear  was  thine,  Duth-maruno  ! 

"  Son  of  daring  Comhal,  Ihall  my  fteps  be  for- 
ward through  night  ?  From  this  fbield  fhaU  I  view 
them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes  ?  Starno,  king 
of  lakes,  is  before  me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of 
ftrangers.  Their  words  are  not  in  vain,  by  Loda*s 
flone  of  power. — Should  Duth-maruno  not  return, 
his  fpoufe  is  lonely,  at  home,  where  meet  two 
roaring  flreams,  on  Crathmo-craulo's  plain.  A- 
round  are  hills,  with  echoing  woods,  the  ocean 
is  rolling  near.  My  fon  looks  on  fcreaming  fea- 
fowl,  a  young  wanderer  on  the  field.  Give  the 
head  of  a  boar  to  Gan-dona  f ,  tell  him  of  his  fa- 
ther's joy,  when  the  brifi:ly  lirength  of  I-thorna 
rolled  on  his  lifted  fpear.  Tell  him  of  my  deeds 
in  war  !  Tell  where  his  father  fell  !'' 

B  3  "  Not 

*  Crumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iflands. 
The  name  is  not  of  Galic  original.  It  was  fubjeA  to  its  own 
jietty  king,  who  is  mentioned  in  one  of  OfTian's  poems. 

t  Cean-daona,  l^. -ad  of  the  people^  the  fon  of  Duth-maruno. 

He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  expeditions  of  Ofiian, 

afr  :r  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  traditional  tales  concerning  him 

.-.  very  numerous,  and,  from  the  epithet,  in  them,  beltovved 
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«  Not  forgetful  of  my  father's"  faid  FIngal, 
<«  I  have  bounded  over  the  feas.  Theirs  were 
the  times  of  danger,  in  the  days  of  old.  Nor 
fettles  darknefs  on  me,  before  foes,  tho'  youtliful 
in  my  locks.  Cliief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the  field 
of  night  is  mine." 

Fingal  ruflied,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding 
over  Turthor's  ftream,  that  fent  its  fuUen  roar, 

by 

on  him  (Candona  nf  hoars }  it  \vould  appear,  that  he  applied 
himfclf  to  that  kind  of  hunting,  which  his  father,  in  this  pa- 
ragraph, is  fo  anxious  to  recommend  to  him.  As  I  have  men- 
rioncd  the  traditional  tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be 
improper  here,  to  give  fome  account  of  them.  After  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  bards,  from  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs,  they  being, 
an  indolent  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  fubfiftence  to  the  ge- 
p.erofity  of  the  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  repeating  the 
compoiltions  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  running  up  the  genea-r 
iogies  of  their  entertainers  to  the  family  of  their  chiefs.  As 
this  fubjecl  was,  however,  foon  exhaufted,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  invention,  and  form  flories,  having  no 
foundation  in  fa<ft,  which  were  fwallowed,  with  great  credu- 
lity, by  an  ignorant  multitude.  By  frequent  repeating,  the 
fable  grew  upon  their  hands,  and,  as  each  threw  in  whatever 
rircumftance  he  thought  conducive  to  raife  the  admiration  of 
his  hearers,  the  ftory  became,  at  laft,  fo  devoid  of  all  probabili- 
ty, that  even  the  vulgar  themfelves  did  not  believe  it.  They, 
however,  liked  the  tales  fo  well,  that  the  bards  found  their  ad- 
vantage in  turning  profefTed  tale-makers.  They  then  launch- 
ed out  into  the  wildefl  regions  of  fidion  and  romance.  I  firmly 
believe,  there  are  more  {lories  of  giants,  enchanted  caftles, 
dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  than  in  any  cotmtry 
in  Eur(-pe.  Thcfe  tales,  it  is  certain,  like  other  romantic  com-~ 
pofitions,have  many  things  in  them  unnatural,  and  conftquent- 
iy,  difguftful  to  true  tafle,  but,  I  know  not  how  it  happens, 
I  hey  command  attention  more  than  any  other  firtions  I  ever 
met  with.  'J'he  extreme  length  of  thefe  pieces  is  very  fur- 
prifing,  fome  of  them  requiring  many  days  to  repeat  them, 
init  fuch  hold  they  take  of  the  memory,  that  few  circum- 
Itancca  are  ever  omitted  by  thofe  vrho  have  received  them 
rnly  from  oral  tradition  :  What  is  ilill  more  amazing,  the  ve- 
ry language  of  the  bards  is  ftill  preferved.  It  is  curious  to  fee, 
that  the  dtfcriptions  of  magnificence,  introduced  in  thcfe  tales, 
i-,  even  fuperior  to  all  the  pouipous  oriental  fidions  of  the 
kind. 
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liiy  night,  through  Gormal's  mifty  vale.  A  moon- 
beam glittered  on  a  rock  j  in  the  midft,  ftood  a 
{lately  form  ;  a  form  with  floating  locks,  like 
Lochlin's  white-bofomed  maids.  Unequal  are 
herfteps,  and  fliort.  She  throws  a  broken  fong 
on  wind.  At  times  flie  toiles  her  -white  arms  : 
for  grief  is  dwelling  in  her  foul. 

"  Torcul-torno  *,  of  aged  locks  !'*  flie  faid, 
««  where  now  are  thy  fteps,  by  Lulan  ?  Thou 
haft  failed,  at  thir.-:  own  dark  ftreams,  father  of 
Conban-cargla  !  But  I  behold  thee,  chief  of  Lu-- 
lan,  fporting  by  Loda's  hall^  when  the  dark-ikirt- 
ed  night  is  rolled  along  the  fky. — ^Thou,  fome- 
times,  hideft  the  moon  with  thy  fnield.  I  have 
feen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou  kindleft  thy 
hair  into  meteors,  and  faileft  along  the  night. 
Why  am  I  forgot,  in  my  cave,  king  of  fhaggy 
boars  ?  Look,  from  the  hall  of  Loda,  on  thy  lone- 
ly daughter." 

"  Who  art  thou,"  faid  Fingal,  "  voice  of 
night  r" 

She,  tremblmg  turned  away. 

««  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  darknefs  ?'* 

She  fhrunk  into  the  cave. 

The  king  loofed  the  thong  from  her  hands.-— 
He  afked  about  her  fnhcrs. 

B  4  «  Torcul- 

*  Tcrcul-torno,  acccrdin^iro  tradition,  •vva';  king  cfCrath- 
lun,  a  diitritft  in. Sweden.  Th.e  river  Lulan  ran  near  the  refi- 
dtnce  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in  Sweden,  flill  call- 
e/l  1-ula,  which  is  probably  the  fame  v.ith  Lvilan.  The  war 
bt  tween  Starno  and  Torcr.l-torno,  which  terminated  in  the 
Gcath  of  the  latter,  had  its  rife  at  a  Hunting  party.  Starno 
t'-ing  invited,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  Torcul-torno,  both 
kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  mountains  of  Stiva- 
more,  to  hunt.  A  boar  rufned  from  the  wood  before  the 
kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought  this  beha- 
viour a  breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guefls,  who  were  always- 
Lcn-jiiral,  as  tradition  exprelTeo  it,  luhh  the  dxii.gcr  of  the  chace. 

A  quarrel 
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"  Torciil-torno,"  fhe  faid,  «  once  dwelt  at 
Lilian's  foamy  ffcream  :  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in 
Lodit's  hall,  he  fhakes  the  founding  fliell.  He 
met  Starno  of  Lochlin,  in  war  ;  long  fought  the 
dark-eyed  kings.  My  father  fell,  in  his  blood, 
blue-fhielded  Torcul-torno  !  By  a  rock,  at  Lu- 
lan's  ftream,  I  had  pierc'd  the  bounding  roe. 
My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair,  from  off  the 
rulhing  winds.  I  heard  a  noife.  Mine  eyes  were 
up.  My  foft  breaft  rofe  on  high.  My  ftep  was 
forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  chee,  Torcul-torno  ! 
It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  !  His  red  eyes  roll- 
ed on  me  in  love.  Dark  waved  his  fhaggy  brow, 
above  his  gathered  fmile.  Where  is  my  father  ; 
1  faid,  he  that  was  mighty  in  war  ?  Thou  art  left 
alone  among  foes,  O  daughter  of  Torcul-torno  ! 
He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed  the  fail.  In  this 
cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a 
gatheredtmift.  He  hfts,  before  me,  my  father's 
Ihield.  But  often  pafles  a  beam  *  of  youth,  far 
diftant  from  my  cave.  The  fon  of  Starno  moves 
in  my  fight.     He  dwells  lonely  in  my  foul." 

"  Maid  of  Lulan,"  faidFingal,  "white-handed 
daughter  of  grief !  a  cloud,  marked  with  ftreaks 

of 

A  quarrel  arofe,  the  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all  their  atten- 
dants, and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  totally  defeated,  and 
he  himlelf  flain.  Starno  purfued  his  vidory,  laid  wafte  the 
dHlrid  of  Crathlun,  and,  coming  to  the  refidence  of  Torcul- 
tonio,  carried  off,  by  force,  Conban-carglas,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined  in  a  cave,  near  the 
palat  e  of  Gornial,  where,  on  account  of  her  cruel  treatment, 
fliu  btcpme  diftracfled. 

The  paragraph,  jaft  now  before  us,  is  the  fong  of  Conban- 
carglas,  at  the  time  flie  was  difcovered  by  Fingal.  It  is  in 
I.yric  meafure,  and  fet  to  mufic,  which  is  wild  and  fimple, 
and  fo  inimitably  fuited  to  the  fituation  of  the  unhappy  lady, 
that  few  can;hear  it  without  tears. 

*  l]y  ihe  hfam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears,  that  Conban- 
carglas  means  Swaran,  the  Son  of  Starno,  with  whom,  during 
her  confinement,  fhc  had  fallen  in  love. 
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of  iire,  is  rolled  along  thy  foul.  Look  not  to  that 
dark-robed  moon  i  look  not  to  thofe  meteors  of 
heaven.  My  gjeamhig  fteel  is  around  thee,  the 
terror  of  thy  foes  !  It  is  not  the  fteel  of  the  fee- 
ble, nor  of  the  dark  in  foul  !  The  maids  are  not 
flmt  in  our*  caves  of  Areams.  They  tofs  not 
their  white  arm.s  alone.  They  bend,  fair  within 
their  locks,  above  the  harps  of  Selma.  Their 
voice  is  not  in  the  defart  wild.  We  melt  along 
the  pleafmg  found  !" 


Fingal,  again^  advanced  his  fteps,  wide  tliro' 
the  bofom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Lod:i 
lliook  amid  fquaily  v/inds.  Three  ftones,  with 
heads  of  mofs,  are  ther^ ;  a  ftream,  with  foam.- 
ing  courfe  :  and  dreadful,  rolled  around  them,  is 
the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  High  from  its  top 
looked  forward  a  ghoft,  half-formed  of  the  fha- 
dowy  fmoak.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  a-r 
midft  the  roaring  ftream.  Near,  bending  beneath 
a  blafted  tree,  two  heroes  received  his  words : 
Swaran  of  lakes,  and  Starno  foe  of  ftrangers. 
On  their  dun  lliields,  they  darkly  leaned  :  their 
fpears  are  forward  through  night.  Shrill  fourxis 
the  biaii  df  darknefs,  in  Starno's  floating  beards 

They  heard  the  ti'cad  of  Fingal.  The  warri- 
ors rofe  in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer 
low,"  faid  Starno,  in  his  pride.  "  Take  the 
Ihield  of  thy  father..  It  is  a  rock  in  war." — 
Swaran  threw  his  gleaming  fpear.     It  ftood  fixed 


*  From  this  contraft,  which  Fingal  draws,  between  his  own 
nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  we  may  learn,  that 
the  former  were  much  lefs  barbarous  than  the  latter.  This 
Uiftin»5tioa  is  fo  much  obferved  throughout  the  p6ems  of  OlTian 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  iollowed  the  real  manners 
of  both  nations  in  his  own  time.  At  the  clofe  of  the  rpcech 
cf  Fingal,  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  origlrai  loft. 
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in  Loda's  tree.  Then  cwne  the  foes  forward^ 
with  fwords.  They  mixed  theiv  rattling  fteeh 
Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran*s  fhield  ruflied 
"the  blade  *  of  Luuo.  The  fliield  fell  roiling  on 
earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  f  fell  down.  Fingal  llopt 
the  hfted  fteel.  Wrathful  flood  Swaran,  un-- 
nrmcd.  He  roiled  his  filent  eyes  ;  he  threw  his 
fword  on  earth.  Then,  flowly  ftalking  over  the 
ilream,  he  whiflled  as  he  went. 

Nor  unfjen  of  his  father  is  Swaran,  Starno 
turns  away  in  wrath.  His  fliaggy  brows  wave 
dark,  above  his  gathered  rage.  He  ftrikes  Lo- 
da's tree,  with  his-  fpear.  He  raifes  the  hum  of 
fongs.  They  come  to  the  hoft  of  Lochlin,  each 
hi  his  own  dark  path  j  like  two  fbam-covered 
ih-eams,  from  two  rainy  vales  ! 

To  Turthor*s  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair 
rofc  the  beam  of  the  eaft.  It  fhone  on  the  fpoils 
of  Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her 
Cave  came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Torcul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from  wind. 
She  wildly  raifed  her  fong.  The  fong  of  Lulan 
of  (hells,  where  once  her  f.ither  dwelt.  She  faw 
Starno's  bloody  fliield,  Gladnefs  rofe,  a  light, 
on  her  face.  She  faw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swa- 
ran :f.     She  flirunk,    dai'kened,  from  Fingal. — 

"  Art 

*  The  fword  of  Fingal,  fo  called  from  its  maker,  Luno 
of  I.ochiin. 

f  The  helmet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of  Fingal  is  al- 
ways confiftent  with  that  genercfity  of  fpirit  which  belongs  to 
a  hero.     He  takes  no  adviintage  tf  a  foe  difarmed. 

I  Conban-carglas,  from  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran  bloody 
in  the  hands  of  Fingal,  conjeiSlured  that  that  hero  was  killed. 
A  part  of  the  original  is  loih  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
fequel  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno  did  not 
long  furvivc  her  furprize,  cccr.fioncd  by  the  fuppofcd  der»th  of 
her  lover.  The  dcfcrip'ion  of  the  airy  hall  of  I.oda  (which  io 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Odin,  the  deity  of  Scandi- 
n:-.via)  is  more  pldl orefque  and  defcriptivc,  than  ;.ny  in  the 
Lddu,  or  oiher  works  of  the  northern  StaiJcrs. 
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f«  Art  thou  fallen,  by  tliv  hundred  flreams,  O 
love  of  the  mournful  maid  !" 

TJ-thorno,  that  rifcft  in  v/aters  I  on  whofe  iide 
arc  the  meteors  of  night  !  I  behold  the  dark  moon 
defcjnding^  behind  thy  refounding  woods.  On 
thy  top  dwells  the  miliy  Loda  :  the  houfe  of  the 
fpirits  of  men  I  In  the  end  of  his  cloudy  hall, 
bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of  fwords.  His  form 
is  dimly  fQcn,  amid  his  wavy  mifb.  His  right- 
hand  is  on  his  fliield.  In  his  left  is  the  half- 
viewlefs  fhell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  h 
marked  with  nightly  fires  I 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,,  a  ridge  of 
formiefs  fliades.  He  reaches  the  founding  Ihell^ 
to  thofe  who  ihone  in  war.  But,  between  him 
and  the  feeble,  his  fhicid  riles,  a  darkened  orb. 
He  is  a  fet ting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms 
Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  flreams,  oame  Lulan':> 
white-bofom-cd  maid. 
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D  U  A  N        SECOND* 


A    R    G    U    M    E    N    T. 

FiNC-Ai  returning  with  day,  devolves  the  command  cr  Duth- 
maruno,  who  engages  the  enemy,  and  drives  them  over 
the  ftream  of  Turthor.  Having  recalled  his  people,  he  con- 
gratulates Duth-maruno  on  his  fuccefs,  but  difcovers,  that 
that  hero  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  adion. — Duth- 
niaruno  dies.  UUin,  the  bard,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  intro* 
duces  the  epifodc  of  Colgorm  and  Strina-Klona,  which.  ccu~ 
eludes  this  du'^iu 
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D  U  A  N    S  E  C  O  N  D„ 

VV  H  E  R  E  art  thou,  fan  of  the  king/'^ 
faid  dark-haired  Duth^maruno  ?  "  Where  haft 
thou  failed,  young  beam  of  Selma  ?  He  returns 
not,  from  the  bofom  of  night !  Morning  is  fpread 
on  U-thorno.  In  his  mift  is  the  fun,  on  his  hilL 
Warriors,  lift  the  fliields,  in  my  prefence.  He 
muft  not  fall,  like  a  lire  from  heaven,  whofe 
place  is  not  marked  on  the  ground.  He  comeSj 
like  an  eagle,  from  the  fklrt  of  his  fqual^y  wind  I 
In  his  hand  are  the  fpoils  of  foes.  King  of  Sel- 
ma, our  fouls  were  fad  !" 

"  Near  us  are  the  foes,  Dutli-maruno.  They 
£ome  forward,  like  waves  in  mift,  when  their 
foamy  tops  are  feen,  at  times,  above  the  low- 
failing  vapour.  The  traveller  Ihrinks  on  his  jour- 
ney J  he  knows  not  whither  to  fly.  No  trem- 
bling travellers  are  v\re  !  Sons  of  heroes  call  forth 
the  fteel.  Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal  arife,  or 
ihall  a  warrior  lead  r" 

*  The  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  are  like 
paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal !  Broad-fliielded  Tren- 
mor,  is  ftill  feen,  amidft  hisown  dim  years.     Nor 

feeble 

*  In  this  Ihort  epifode  we  have  a  very  pro^ahle  account  giv- 
en tis,  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  Caledonia.  The  Cal-/  or 
Gaulr-,  -who  poffcfled  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Frith 
ci  Edinburgh,  were,  originally,  a  number  of  diftin6t  tribes, 
or  clans,  each  fubjcd  to  its  OA\ti  chief,  who  was  free  and  in- 
^Icp^ndcnt  of  any  oth«r  power.     "When  the  Rgman?  invaded 

theia. 
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feeble  was  the  fcul  of  the  king.  There,  no  dark 
deed  wandered  in  lecret.  Iroia  their  hundred 
itreams  came  the  tribes,  to  graffy  eolglancron:^. 
Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each  ftrove  to 
Ic-ad  the  war.  Their  Rvords  \vere  often  half-un- 
flieathed,.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage.  Sepa- 
rate they  ftood,  and  hummed  their  furly  fongs. 
"  Why  fhould  they  yield  to  eacli  other  ?  their 
fathers  were  equal  in  war."  Trenmor  was  there, 
with  his  people,  ilately  in  youthful  locks.  Ke 
favv  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his  foul 
arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead,  by  turns : 
they  led,  but  they  were  rolled  a^vay.  From  his 
own  mciTy  hill,  blue-iliielJed  Trenmor  came 
down.  He  led  wide-fkirted  battle,  and  the  ftr an- 
gers foilecL  Around  him  the  dark-browed  wax*- 
riors  came  :  they  ftrnck  the  lliield  of  joy.  Like 
a  pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power  rallied  forth 
from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by 
turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe  :  then  was 
the  hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the  field. 

"  Not 

them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps,  have  induced  thofc 
rf^^il:  to  join  tcgothcr,  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to 
the  command  of  one  of  their  own  munber,  their  battles  were 
iIi-condu(5ted,  and  confequcntly,  unfuccefsful.  I'renmor  was 
the  firft  who  rtprtfcnted  to  the  chiefs,  the  bad  confecpences 
of  carrying  on  their  wars  in  this  irregular  manner,  andadvifed, 
that  they  themfelves  fhould  alternately  lead  in  battle.  Tiuy 
did  fo,  but  they  were  unfucceftful.  When  it  came  to  Trea^ 
mor's  turn,  he  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  by,  his  fuperior 
valour  and  condu6l,  which  gained  him  fuch  an  interefl  among 
the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him,  were  regarded 
as  kings  •,  or,  to  nil  the  poet's  exprcfTion,  the  ivorJs  of  poivcr 
riijhedfcy-ilj  from  Sdma  of  kings.  1  he  regal  authority,  howe- 
ver, except  in  time  of  war,  was  but  inconfiderable  ;  for  every 
chief,  within  his  own  diftri6l,  was  ablblute  and  independent. 
Froni  ti)o  fcene  of  the  battle  in  thisepifode  (which  was  in  the 
valley  of  Crona,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Agricola's  wall),  I 
fhould  lappofe,  tluit  the  enemies  of  the  Caltdoiiiiuii  were  tbx 
lloia-iins,  or  provincial  Britons. 
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<'  Not  unknown,"  faid  Cromma-glafs  *  of 
fliields,  "  are  tlie  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  who 
fliall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ? 
Mift  iettles  on  thefe  four  dark  hills  :  within  it  let 
each  warrior  ftrike  his  iliield.  Spirits  may  de- 
fcend  in  darknefs,  and  mark  us  for  the  war." 

l^hey  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mift.  Bards 
marked  the  founds  of  the  fhields.  Loudeft  rung 
thy  bofs,  Duth-maruno.  Thou  muft  lead  in 
war ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  17- 
thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and 
Swaran  of  ftormy  ifles.  They  looked  forward 
from  iron  fhields,  like  Cruth-loda  fiery-eyed, 
when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon, 
and  ftrews  his  figns  on  night.  The  foes  met  by 
Turthor's  flream.  They  heaved  like  ridgy  waves. 

Their 

*  In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glafs  makes  a  great  figure  m 
that  battle  which  Conihal  loll,  together  with  his  life,  to  the 
tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands,  an  Irifh  com- 
pofition,  of  a  very  modern  date,  as  appears  from  the  language, 
in  which  all  the  traditions,  concerning  that  decifive  engagement 
are  jumbled  together.  In  juftice  to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  I 
fhould  have  here  prefented  to  the  reader  a  tranflation  of  it,  did 
not  the  bard  mention  fome  circumftances  very  ridiculous,  and 
others  altogether  indecent.  Morna,  the  wife  of  Comhal,  had 
a  principal  hand  in  all  the  tranfadlions  previous  to  the  defeat 
and  death  of  her  huPoand  ;  {he,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  bard, 
'ivho  luas  the  guiding  Jlarcf  the  ivcmen  of  Erin.  The  bard,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  mifreprefented  the  ladies  of  his  country,  for  Mcr- 
na's  behaviour  was,  according  to  him,  fo  void  of  all  decency 
and  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed;  they  had  chofen  her  for 
their  guiding  Jar.  The  poem  conCfts  of  many  ilanzas.  The 
language  is  figurative,  and  the  numbers  harmonious ;  but  the 
piece  is  fo  full  of  anachronifms,  and  fo  unequal  in  its  compofi- 
tion,  that  iKe  author,  moft  undoubtedly,  was  ehher  mad,  or 
drunk,  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked, 
that  Comhal  is,  in  tliis  poem,  very  often  called,  Comhal  aa 
h'Aliifi,  or  Comhal  of  Aliio/!,  which  fufficiently  demonftrates, 
that  the  allegations  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherry,  ccncerning 
fian  Mac-GoTvnal,  are  but  Oi  lats  invention. 
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Their  echoing  ftrokes  are  mixed.  Shadowy  deatii; 
flies  over  the  hof^s.  They  were  clouds  of  hail, 
with  fqually  winds  in  their  Ikirts.  Their  fliow- 
ers  are  roaring  together.  Below  them  fwells  the 
dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fliould  I  mark 
thy  wounds  !  Thou  art  with  the  years  that  are 
gone  ;  thou  fadeft  on  my  foid  ! 

Stanio  brought  forward  his  fKirt  of  war,  and 
Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harmlefs  fire 
is  Duth-maruno's  fword.  Lochlin  is  rolled  over 
her  ftreams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  loft  in 
thougjit.  They  roll  their  filcnt  eyes,  over  the  • 
flight  of  their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was 
heard  ;  the  fons  of  woody  Albion  returned.  But 
many  lay,  by  Turthor's  ftream,  fiient  in  their 
blood. 

«  Chief  of  Crathmo,"  faid  the  king,  "  Duth- 
marunoj  hunter  of  boars  !  not  harmlefs  returns  my 
eagle  from  the  field  of  foes  !  For  this  white-bo-- 
fbmed  I^anul  fhall  brighten,  at  her  ftreams  ;  Can-  • 
dona  fliall  rejoice,  as  he  wanders  in  Crathmo's 
fields." 

"  Colgorra  *,"~  replied  the  chief,    *'  was  the 
firil  of  my  race  in  Albion  ',  Colgorm,  the  rider  of 
ocean,  through  its  watery  vales.  He  flew  his  bro- 
ther 

*  The  family  of  DiTtli-marung,  it  appcr.rs,  came  originally, 
from  Scundinavia,  or,  at  Icaft,  from  fome  of  the  northern  ifles, 
fubjedt,  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  LochHn.  The  Highland  le- 
r.achies,  \vho  never  milTcd  to  makes  their  comments  on,  and 
additions  to,  the  works  oi  Ofilan,  have  given  us  a  long  lift  of 
the  anceftors  of  Duth-maruno,  and  a  particular  account  cf 
their  actions,  many  of  which  are  of  the  marvelloiy;  kind.  One 
cf  the  tale-makers  of  the  north  has  chofen  for  his  liero,  Stam- 
mer, the  father  of  Duth-maruno,  and,  confulcring  the  advci- 
tiirci  through  v/hich  he  has  led  him,  the  piece  is  neither  dif- 
agrecuble,  nor  abounding  v.uh  that  kind  of  tidion,_  which, 
fhocks  credibilil)'. 
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tlier  In  I-thorno  *  :  he  left  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
He  chofe  his  place,  in  filence,  by  rocky  Crathmo- 
craulo.  His  race  came  forth,  in  their  years  ;  they 
came  forth  to  war,  but  they  always  fell.  The 
wound  of  my  fkither's  is  mine,  king  of  echoing 
illes  ! 

"  He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  iide  !  He  fell 
pale,  in  a  land  unknown.  His  foul  came  forth  to 
his  fathers,  to  their  ftormy  ifle.  There  they 
purfued  boars  of  mift,  along  the  fkirts  of  winds. 
The  chiefs  ftcod  filent  around,  as  the  ftones  of 
Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  traveller  fees  them, 
through  the  twilight,  from  his  lonely  path.  He 
thinks  them  the  ghofts  of  the  aged,  forming  fu- 
ture wars. 

"  Night  came  down,  on  U-thorno.  Still  ftood 
the  chiefs  m  their  grief.  'I'he  blaft  whiffled,  by 
turns,  through  evei-y  warrior's  hair.  Fingal,  at 
length,  broke  forth  from  the  thoughts  of  his  foul. 
He  called  Ullin  of  harps,  and  bade  the  fong  to 
rife.  "  No  falling  fire,  that,  i^  only  feen,  and. 
then  retires  in  night ;  no  departing  meteor  was 
he  that  is  laid  fo  low.  He  was  like  the  ftrong- 
beaming  fun,  long  rejoicing  on  his  hill.  Call  the 
names  of  his  fathers,  from  their  dwellings  old  !" 

I-thorno  f,  faid  the  bard,  that  rifeft  midil  ridgy 
feas !  Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the  ocean's 

mill  ? 

*  An  illand  of  Scandinavk. 

f  Thiii  epilbde  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beautiful.  It 
is  ict  to  that  wild  hind  of  mufic,  which  feme  of  the  High- 
landers diftinguifii,  by  the  title  of /"&«  Ol-marrc,  cr,  the  Scfig  tf 
furrnidds.  Some  part  of  the  air  is  abfolutel/  infernal,  but 
there  are  many  returns  in  the  meafurc,  which  are  incxpreflibly 
•v\-ild  and  beautiful.  From  the  genius  of  the  mufic,  I  fnould 
think  it  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  for  the  fictions  de- 
livered down  concerning  the  Ol-marra  (who  are  reputed  the 
authors  of  the  mufic),  exaftly  correfpond  with  the  notions  of 
the  Jioithern  nations,  concerning  their  if/7\p,  or  irnMJps  ojil.a'.h, 

—Of 
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mift  ?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race,  fearlef:^ 
as  thy  ftrong-wiiiged  eagles  -,  the  race  of  Colgorm 
of  iron  ihields,  dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  refounding  ifie,  aroie  Lurthan, 
llreamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  over  a  filent 
\ale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  fource,  dwelt 
Rurmar,  htmter  of  boars  !  His  daughter  was  fair 
as  a  fun-beam,  white-bofomed  Strina-dona  ! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  fhields  ; 
many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurmar'$  . 
echoing  hall.  They  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the 
ftately  huntrefs  of  'formoth  wild.  But  thou  look- 
eft  carelefs  from  thy  Iteps,  high-bofomed  Strina- 
dona  ; 

It  on  the  heath  {\\e  moved,  her  brea^  was  whit- 
er than  the  down  of  Cana  *  •,  if  on  the  fea-beat 
fhore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean,  Hef 
eyes  were  tv^o  ftars  of  light.  Her  face  was  hea^ 
ven's  bow  in  fhowers.  Her  dark  hair  flowed 
round  it,  like  the  ftreaming  clouds.  Thou  wert 
the  dweller  of  fouls,  wliite-handed  Strina-dona  ! 

Colgorm  came,  in  his  il-iip,  and  Gorcul-Suran, 
king  of  fliells.  The  brothers  came,  from  I-thor- 
no,  to  woo  the  fun-beam  of  Tormoth  wild.  She 
faw  them  in  their  echoing  fteel.  Her  foul  was 
fixed  on  blue-eyed  Colgorm.  f  Ul-lochlin's  night- 
ly eye  looked  in,  and  faw  the  tolling  arms  of  Stri- 
na-dona. 

Wrathful 

—Of  all  the  names  In  this  epif-xie,  there  is  none  of  a  Galic 
ori;^inal,  except  Strina-dona,  which  fignifies,  the  Jlri/e  ofherois. 

•  The  C^na  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs,  which  grows  plenti- 
fully in  the  heathy  morafles  of  the  north.  Its  ftalk  is  of  tJie 
reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down,  very  much  refembling 
cotton.  It  is  excelTively  white,  and,  confequently,  often  intro- 
duced by  the  bards,  in  their  fimiles  concerning  the  beauty  of 
women. 

t  Ul-'ochlin,  the  guide  i7  Lochl'm  \  the  naxe  of  a  ilur. 
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'Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flam- 
ing eyes,  in  filence,  met.  They  turned  away. 
They  ftruck  their  Ihields.  Their  hands  were  trem- 
bling on  their  fwords.  They  ruflied  into  the  ftrife 
.  of  heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina-dona. 

Corcul-furan  fell  in  blood.  On  his  ifle,  raged 
^the  ftrength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Colgorm, 
from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  In 
Crathmo-craulo's  rocky  field,  he  dwelt  by  a  fo- 
reign ftream.  Nor  darkened  the  king  alone,  that 
beam  of  hght  was  near,  the  daughter  of  echoing 
Tormoth,  white-armed  Strina-dona.* 

*  The  continuation  of  this  epifode  is  juft  now  In  my  hands; 
but  the  language  is  fo  different  from,  and  the  ideas  fo  unwor- 
thy of,  Oflian,  that  I  have  rejeded  it,  as  an  interpolation  by  a 
Eiodern  bard. 


C  A  T  H. 
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ARGUMENT. 

OS51AN,  after  fome  general  refledlions,  defcrlbcs  the  fituatlon 
of  Fingal,  and  the  pofition  of  the  army  of  Lochlin. — ^The 
converfation  of  Starno  and  Swaran. — The  epifode  of  Cor- 
man-trunar  and  Foinar-bragal. — Starno,  from  his  own 
example,  recommends  to  Swaran,  rofurprize  Fingal,  who 
had  retired  alone  to  a  neighbouruig  hill.  Upon  Swaran's 
refufal,  Starno  undertakes  the  enterprize  himfelf,  is  over- 
come, and  taken  prifoner,  by  Fingal. — He  is  dimifled; 
after  a  fevere  reprimand  for  his  cruelty. 
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Whence  is  the  flream  of  years  ?  Whither 
do  they  roll  along  ?  Where  have  they  hid  in 
mill:,  their  many-coloured  fides  ? 

I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  feem 
dim  to  OfTian's  eyes,  like  reflected  moon-beams, 
on  a  diftant  lake.  Here  rife  the  red  beams  of 
war  !  There,  filent,  dwells  a  feeble  race  !  They 
•mark  no  years  M-ith  their  deeds,  as  flow  they  pa^ 
along.  Dweller  between  the  fliields  !  thou  that 
awakeft  the  failing  foul  !  defcend  from  thy  vv-all, 
harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three  !  Come  with 
that  which  kindles  the  paft  ;  rear  the  forms  of 
old,  on  their  ovv^i  dark-brown  years  ! 

*  U-thorno,  hill  of  ftorms,  I  behold  my  race 
on  thy  fide.     Fingal   is   bending,  in  night,  over 

Vol.  I.  C  Duth- 

*  The  b^rds,  v/ho  were  always  ready  to  funply  what  they 
thought  deficient  in  the  poems  of  Ofiiiii,  have  inferted  a  great 
many  incidents  between  the  fecond  and  third  dudn  of  Cath- 
loda.  Their  interpolations  are  fo  eafily  diftingriflied  from  the 
genuiiie  remains  of  OlTian,  that  it  took  me  ver/  little  time  to 
mark  them  out,  and  totally  to  rejedt  them.  If  the  m.ode;  n 
Scotch  and  Irifh  bards  have  Ihewn  any  judgment,  it  is  in 
afcribing  their  own  compofitions  to  names  of  antiquiiy,  for 
by  that  means,  they  thenifelves  have  efcaped  that  cont-mpr, 
which  the  authors  of  fuch  futile  performances,  muft,  neceffa- 
rily,  have  met  with,  from  people  of  true  tafte.  I  was  led  iruo 
this  obfervation,  by  an  Irifh  poem,  juft  now  before  me.  It 
concerns  a  defcent  made  by  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlinj  on  Ire- 
land, and  is  the  work,  fays  the  tradidcnal  preface  prefixed  to 
it,  of  OJpun  Mac-Fion.  It  however  appears,  from  feveral 
pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  compofition  of  fome 
good  priell,  in  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  century,  for  he  fpeak?, 
with  gr^at  dcYOtioP,  of  pilgrujiage,  and  aiore.  wrticularly,  of 
i  '    ^  the 
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Duth-mariino's  tomb.  Near  him  are  tlie  ftep3 
of  his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar.  By  Tur- 
thor's  ftream  the  hoft  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in  fhadc:. 
The  wrathful  kings  ftood  on  tAvo  hills ;  they 
looked  forward  from  their  boiTy  fliields.  They 
looked  forward  to  the  ftars  of  night,  red-wander- 
ing in  the  weft.  rCruth-loda  bends  from  high, 
like  a  formlefs  meteor  in  clouds.  He  fends 
abroad  the  winds,  and  marks  them,  with  his  figns, 
Starno  forclawj  that  Morven's  king  was  not  to 
yield  in  war. 

He  twice  ftruck  the  tree  In  wrath.  He  ruflied 
before  his  fon.  He  humm.ed  a  furly  fong  ;  and 
heard  his  hair  in  wind.  Turned  *  from  one 
another,  they  ftood,  like  two  oaks,  which  difterent 
winds  had  bent ;  each  hangs  over  its  own  loud 
rill,  and  fliakes  its  boughs  in  the  courfe  of  blafts. 

«  Annir," 

.'the  hlue-ryeJ  daughters  cf  ihe  convprd.  Religious,  however,  as 
thiri  poet  was,  he  was  not  altogether  decent,  in  the  fcenes  he 
introduces  hetween  Swaran  and  the  wife  of  Cuigcullion,  both 
of  whom  he  reprefents  as  giants.  It  happening,  unfortu- 
nately, that  CongcuUion  was  only  of  a  moderate  ftatiirc,  his 
v/ife,  without  hefitation,  preferred  Sv/aran,  as  a  more  ad- 
equate match  for  her  own  gigantic  fize.  From  this  fatal 
preference  proceeded  fo  much  mifchief,  that  the  good  poet 
•altrgtrner  lofl  fight  of  his  principal  adtion,  and  he  ends  the 
piece,  with  ad\ice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their  wives, 
which,  however  good  it  may  be,  1  fhall  leave  concealed  in 
the  obfcur'ry  of  the  original. 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well  adapted 
to  their  fierce  and  uncomplying  difpofitions.  Their  charac- 
sers,  -cA  firft  fight,  feem  little  different ;  but  upon  examination, 
^At  find  that  the  poet  has  dcxteroufly  diftiuguiflied  between 
them.  They  were  both  dark,  ftubborn,  haughty,  and  re- 
i'erved  ;  but  Starno  v>as  cunning,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  to  the 
higheft  degree  ;  the  difpcfition  of  Swaran,  though  favage, 
was  lefs  bloody,  and  fomewhat  tindlurcd  with  generofity.  k 
is  doing  injufticc  to  Oflian,  to  fay,  that  he  has  not  a  great  .va- 
riety of  charadurs. 
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«<  Annir,"  faid  Starno  of  lakes,  <*  was  a  fire 
that  confumed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from 
his  eyes,  along  the  ftriving  fields.  His  joy  was 
in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood  to  him  was  a  fummer 
ftream,  that  brings  joy  to  withered  vales,  from  its 
own  mofly  rock.  He  came  forth  to  the  lake 
Luth-cormo,  to  meet  the  tall  Corman-trunar,  he 
from  Urlor  of  ftreams,  dweller  of  battle's  wing." 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal, 
with  his  dark-bofomed  Ihips.  He  faw  the  daugh- 
ter of  Annir,  white-armed  Foina-bragal.  He 
faw  her  !  Nor  carelefs  rolled  her  eyes,  on  the  rider 
of  fi:ormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  fliip  in  dark- 
nefs,  like  a  moon-beam  thro'  a  nightly  vale.  An- 
nir purfued  along  the  deep  *,  he  called  the  winds 
of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king !  Starno 
was  by  his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle^ 
I  turned  my  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  rulhed  into  roaring  Urlor.  With  his 
people  came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought  j 
but  the  foe  prevailed.  In  his  \n*ath  my  father 
ftood.  He  lopped  the  young  trees,  with  his  fword» 
His  eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  marked  the 
foul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired  in  night.  From 
the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet :  a  fhield  that  was 
pierced  with  fteel  •,  pointlefs  was  the  fpear  in  my 
hand.     1  went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his 
burning  oak ;  and  near  hhn,  beneath  a  tree,  fat 
deep-bofomed  Foina-bragal.  I  threv/  my  broken 
iJiield  before  her.  I  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 
**  Befide  his  rolling  fea,  lies  Annir  of  many  lakes. 
The  king  was  pierced  in  battle  ;  and  Starno  is  to 
raife  his  tomb.  Me^  a  fon  of  Loda,  he  fends  to 
white-handed  Foina,  to  bid  her  fend  a  lock  from 
her  hair,  to  reft  with  her  father,  in  earth.  And 
thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  battle  ceafe, 
C  2  till 
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tin  Annir  receive  the  fliell,  from  fierv-eved  Crutli- 
loda." 

*  Kurfting  into  tears,  flie  rofe,  and  tore  a  lock 
from  her  hair  •,  a  lock,  which  wandered,  in  the 
blaft  J  along  her  heaving  breaft.  Corman-trun^r 
gave  the  Ihell ;  and  bade  me  to  rejoice  before 
liim.  I  refted  in  the  iliade  of  night  ;  and  hid 
my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.  Sleep  deftended  on 
the  foe.  I  rofe  like  a  ftalking  ghoft.  I  pierced 
the  fide  of  Corman-trunar.  Nor  did  Foina-bra- 
g»l  efcape.  She  rolled  her  white  bofom  in  blood. 

Why  then,  daughter  of  Tieroesj  d'ldii  thou 
wake  my  rage  .'' 

r^Iorning  rofe.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the 
departure  of  mift.  Annir  ftruck  his  bofly  fhield. 
He  called  his  dark-haired  fon.  I  came,  ftreaked 
with  wandering  blood  :  thrice  rofe  the  iliout  of 
the  king,  like  the  biirfting  forth  of  a  fquall  of 
v.'indj  from  a  cloud,  by  night.  ^Ve  rejoiced,  three 
days,  above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  qf 
heaven.  They  came,  from  all  the  winds,  to  f  eaft 
ca  Annir's  foes.  Swaran  !  Fingal  is  alone  f ,  on 
his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy  fpear  pierce  the  king 
in  fecret  j  hke  Annir,  my  foul  lliall  rejoice. 

."  Son 


*  Oflian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  fex.  -Even  the  daughter 
of  the  cruel  Annir,  the  fiftcr  of  the  revengeful  and  bloody 
.Starno,  partakes  not  of  thofc  difagreeable  characters  fo  pecu- 
liar to  her  family.  She  -is  altogether  tender  and  delicate. 
Homer,  of  all  ancient  poets,  ufes  the  fex  with  le'aft  ceremony. 
His  cold  contempt  is  even  worfe  than  the.  downright  abufe  of 
the  moderns ;  for  to  di"aw  abufe  implies  the  poflefTion  of 
fome  merit. 

+  Fingal,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Caledonian  kings, 
hud  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himftlf  was  to  refume  the 
command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno  might  have 
fome  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiiing,  which  occafions  his 
lequcft  to  Swaran,  to  flab  him  ;  as  he  forefaw,  by  his  art  of 
divination,  thut  he  could  not  ovcrcomg  him  in  open  battle. 
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"  Son  of  Annir,"  faid  Swaran,  "  I  iliall  not 
fiay  in  fliades.  I  move  forth  In  light :  the  hawks 
rulli  from  all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to 
trace  my  coiirfe  :  it  is  not  harmlefs  tliro'  Avar." 

Earning  rofe  the  rag^  of  the  king.  He  thrice 
f aifed  his  gleaming  fpear.  But,  ftarting,  he  fpared 
his  fon  ',  and  rufhed  into  the  night.  By  Turthor'  > 
flream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Conban- 
carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  of  kings,  anvi 
called  the  maid  of  Lulan  :  but  flie  was  dillant  far, 
in  Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  ilrode  to  where  Fingal' 
lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  Ihield,  on- 
his  own  fecret  hiiL- 

Stern  hunter  of  fliaggy  boars!  no  feeble  maid 
is  laid  before  thee.  No  boy,  on  his  ferny  bed, 
by  Turthor'j  murmuring  ftream.  Here  is  fpread 
the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from  which  they  rife 
to  deeds  of  death  !  Hunter  of  fliaggy  boars  awa- 
ken not  the  terrible,  ■ 

otarno  came  murmuring  on  :  Fingal  arofe  In 
arms.  "  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night .?"  Silent 
he  threw  the  fpear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy 
fbife.  The  fhield  of  Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain. 
He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early  beam  arofe. 
It  was  then  Fingal  b-^held  the  king.  He  rolled 
awhile  his  filent  eyes.  He  thought  of  other  days, 
when  white-bofomed  xAgandecca  moved  like  the 
mulic  of  fongs.  He  loofed  the  thong  from  his 
hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he  faid,  retire.  Retire 
to  Gorm/al  of  lliells  ;  a  beam  that  was  fet  returns. 
I  remember  thy  wdiite-bofomed  daughter; 
dreadful  king  away !  Go  to  thy  troubled  dwell- 
ing, cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely !  Let  the  ilranger 
ihim  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  liall  I 

A  talo-of  the  times  of  old  ! 

C  3  GO  M' 
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DRAMATIC    POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  antiquity  of  Oflian's  compofitlons.  The  Caracul  men- 
tioned here  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the  fon  of  Severus, 
who  in  the  year  zii  commanded  an  expedition  againft  the 
Caledonians.  The  variety  of  the  meafure  Ihews  that  the 
poem  was  originally  fet  to  mufic,  and  perhaps  prefented 
before  the  chiefs  upon  folemn  occafions.  Tradition  has 
handed  down  the  ftory  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the 
poem.  "  Comala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno  king  of  Iniflore 
or  Orkney  iflands,  fell  in  love  with  Fingal  the  fon  of  Com- 
hal  at  a  feaft,  to  which  her  father  had  invited  him,  [Fin- 
gal, B.  III.]  upon  his  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death 
of  Agandecca.  Her  paflion  was  fo  violent,  that  fhe  fol- 
lowed him,  difguifed  like  a  youth,  who  wanted  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  wars.  She  was  foon  difcovered  by  Hidal- 
Ian  the  fon  of  Lamor,  one  of  Fingal' s  heroes,  whofe  love 
Ihe  had  flighted  fome  time  before.  Her  romantic  paflion 
and  beauty  recommended  her  fo  much  to  the  king,  that 
he  had  refolved  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  when  news  was 
brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition.  He  marched  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and  Comala  attended  him. 
He  left  her  on  a  hill,  within  fight  of  Caracul's  army, 
when  he  hiinfelf  went  to  battle,  having  previoufly  pro- 
niifed,  if  he  furvlved,  to  return  that  night."  The  fequci 
of  the  ftory  may  be  gaihcrcd  from  the  poem  itfelf. 
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The      PER 


Fin  GAL. 

HlDALLAN»- 

Com ALA,  Bard 


Mei.ilcoma,   7       daughters 
DERSAGRE:sA,i      of  Moriii. 


Dersagrena. 

X  H E  chacels  over.  No  nolle  on  Ardven  but 
the  torrent's  •  roar  !  Jjaiighter  of  Morni^,  come 
fi-om  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down  the  bow  and 
take  the  harp.  liCt  the  night  come  on  with 
longs,  let  our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

Melil&dma  *.  Night  conies  apace,  then 
bkie-eyed  maid  !  grey  nlglit  grows  dim  along  the 
ulajn.  I  law  a  deer  at  Crona's  f^ream  •,  a  mofiy 
bank  he  feemed  •  through  the  gloom,  but  foon  he 
'bounded  away.  A  meteor  played  round  his 
branching  horns  !  the  avv'ful  faces  |  of  other  times 
looked  from  the  clotids  of  Crona  '■ 

C  5  Bersa- 

*  IMcIlIcoma,— ;/&/'i^?-t/;7/,'T  eye. 

\  Appai-rut  dirts  fades.,  iiiimlcaqtie   Troja 

Nii'nt.ia  magr.t  Jeiim.  ViRC* 


dreadful  founds  I  hear, 

And  the  dire  fcrmof'hoflile  gpds  appecir. 


Drvden', 
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Dersagrena*.  Thefe  are  the  figiis  of  Fin- 
gal's  death.  The  king  of  fhields  is  fallen  !  and 
Caracul  prevails.  Rife,  Comala  f ,  from  tliy  rock  ; 
daughter  of  Sarno,  rife  in  tears !  The  youth  of 
thy  love  is  low ;  his  ghoft  is  on  our  hills. 

Mel  I L  CO  MA.  There  Comala  fits  forlorn! 
two  grey  dogs  near  fhake  their  rough  ears,  and 
catch  the  flying  breeze.  Her  red  cheek  refts 
upon  her  arm,  the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair. 
She  turns  her  blue  eyes  toward  the  fields  of  his 
promife.  Where  art  thou,  O  Fingal !  the  night 
is  gathering  around. 

Co  MALA.  O  Carun  J  of  the  ftreams !  why  do  I 
behold  thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  .'*  Has  the  noife 
of  the  battle  been  heard  ;  and  fleeps  the  king  of 
Morven  ?  Rife,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the  Iky  ? 
look  from  between  thy  clouds,  rife  that  I  may  be* 
hold  the  gleam  of  his  fteel,  on  the  field  of  his  pro- 
mife.  Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that  lights  our 
fathers  through  the  night,  come,  with  its  red 
beam,  to  fhew  me  the  way  to  my  fallen  hero. 
Who  will  defend  me  from  forrow  ^  Who  from 
the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long  fhall  Comala  look 
before  fhe  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  mid  ft  of  his 
hoft  •,  bright  as  the  coming  forth  of  the  mornings 
in  the  cloud  of  an  early  fhower. 

HiDAL- 


*  Derfagrena,  the  hrightnefs  tf  a  fun-bream. 

^   Comala,   the  maid  of  the  pleafant  broiv. 

\  Carun  or  Cara'on,  a  nvindltij^  river. — This  river  retaii^ 
ftill  the  name  of  Carron,  and  fulls  into  the  Forth  Ibme  miles 
to  the  Forth  of  Falkirk. 

— Geiitefqiie  alias  cum  pelleret  nrm'n 

Sidih'.ts,  ant  viSias  'v'llem fervarct  in  ufnn 

Servitii,  hie   contents  fiios    defendire  fities 

Roma  ftcurigeris  pratendit  mania  Scotis  : 

Hie  fpe  frvgreff.is  poftta,   Caronis  ad  uitdam 

Terminus  Aufonii  fignat  divortia  ri'gni,         BucilANAN* 
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Hi  DAL  LAN  *.  Dwell  thou  mill  of  gloomy 
Crona,  dwell  on  the  path  of  the  king  !  Hide  his 
fteps  from  mine  eyes,  let  me  remember  my  friend 
no  more.  The  bands  of  battle  are  fcattered,  nO' 
crowding  tread  is  round  the  noife  of  his  fteel. 
O  Carun  !  roll  thy  ftreams  of  blood,  the  chief  of 
the  people  is  low. 

Co  MALA.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  founding 
banks,  fon  of  the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white 
as  the  fnow  of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of 
the  ihower  ?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mift  of  the 
hill,  foft  and  curling  in  the  day  of  die  fun  ?  Was 
he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet 
as  the  roe  ef  the  defart  ? 

HiDALLAN^  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love, 
fair  leaning  from  her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim  in 
tears,  her  blufhing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  ! 
Blow,  O  gentle  breeze  !  lift  thou  the  heavy  locks 
of  the  maid,  that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm, 
her  lovely  cheek  in  her  grief. 

Co  MALA.  And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal  fallen, 
chief  of  the  mournful  tale  ?  the  thunder  rolls  on 
the  hill !  The  lightning  fiies  on  wings  of  hre  ! 
They  frighten  not  Comala  ;  for  Fingal  is  low. 
Say,  chief  of  the  mournfiil  tale,  fell  the  breaker 
of  the  fhields  ? 

HiDALLAN.  The  nations  are  fcattered  on- 
their  hills  !  they  fliall  hear  the  voice  of  the  king 
no  more. 

Co  MALA.  Confuiion  purfue  thee  over 
thy  plains !    Ruin   overtake    thee,    thou   king 

of 

*  Hlclallan  was  fent  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Comala  of 
his  return  ;  he,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  her  for  flighting  his 
love  fome  time  before,  tcld  her  that  the  king  was  killed  in 
battle.  He  even  pretended  that  he  carried  his  body  from  the 
field  to  be  buried  in  her  prefence  ;  and  this  circamftance  makes 
it  probable  that  the  poem  was  prefsnted  of  fid, 
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of  tlie  wcrld !  Few  be  thy  fleps  to  tliy  grave ; 
and  let  one  virgin  mourn  thee  !  Let  her  be  hke 
Comala,  tearful  in  the  days  of  her  youth  !  Why 
hafl  thou  told  me,  Hidallan,  that  my  hero  fell  ? 
I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his  return,  I 
might  have  thought  I  faw  him  on  a  dillant  rock  j 
a  tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appear- 
ance ;  the  wind  of  the  hill  might  have  been  the 
found  of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were 
on  the  banks  of  Carun  !  that  my  tears  might  be 
warm  on  his  cheek  ! 

Hidallan.  He  hes  not  on  the  banks  of: 
Carun  ;  on  Ardven  heroes  raife  l"iis  tomb.  Look: 
on  them,  O  moon  !  from  thy  clouds  j  be  thy 
beam  bright  on  his  breaft,  that  Comala  may  be- 
hold him  in  the  hght  of  his  armour  ! 

Co  MALA.  Stop,  ye  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I 
behold  my  love  !  He  left  me  at  the  chace  alone. 
I  knev/  not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  faid  he 
would  return  with  the  night ;  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  is  returned  !  Why  didft  thou  not  tell  me  that 
he  would  fall,  O  trembling  dweller  of  the  rock  *  ! 
Thou  faweH  him  in  the  blood  «f  his  youth  ;  but 
thou  didft  not  tell  Comala  ! 

Mel  IL  CO  MA.  What  found  Is  that  on  Ard- 
ven ?  Who  is  that  brigl>t  in  the  vale  ?  Wha 
comes  hke  the  ftrength  of  rivers,  when  their 
crovv  ded  waters  glitter  to  the  moon  I 

Comala.  W  ho  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the 
fon  of  the  king  of  the  worM  !  Ghoft  of  Fingal ! 
do  thou,  from  thy  cloud,  dire<rt  Comala's  bow. 
Let  him   fall  like  the  hart  of  the  defart.     It  is 

Fingal 

*  By  the  livelier  of  the  ro:i  fhe  means  a  ciruid.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  fomc  of  the  order  of  the  c'ruids  remained  as  late 
an  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  I  ingal  ;  and  that  Comala 
had  confultcd  one  of  them  concerning  the  cvtnt  of  the  war 
•with  Caracul. 
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Fingil  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghofts.     Why  doft 
thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and  plealc  my  . 
Ibul  ? 

FiNGAL.  Raife,  ye  bards,  the  fong ;  raife 
the  wars  of  the  llireamy  Carun  !  Caracul  has  iled 
from  our  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He 
fets  far  diftant  like  a  meteor,  that  inclofes  a  fpl- 
rit  of  night,  when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the 
heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  around. 
I  heard  a  voice,  or  was  it  the  breeze  of  my 
hills  ?  Is  it  the  huntrefs  of  Ardven,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from  thy 
rocks >  my  love  5  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Co- 
rn ala  ! 

Co  MALA.  Take  me  to  the  cav€  of  thy  reft, 
O  lovely  fon  of  death  ! 

FiMGAL.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reil.— 
The  ftorm  is  paft,  the  fun  is  on  our  fields. 
Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft,  huntrefs  of  echo- 
ing Ardven  L 

Co  MALA.  He  is  returned  with  his  fame!  I 
feel  the  right  hand  of  his  wars  !  But  I  muft  reft 
befide  the  rock  till  my  foul  returns  from  my 
fear  !  O  let  the  harp  be  near !  raife  the  fong,  ye 
daughters  of  Morni  I 

Dersagrena.  Comala  has  flain  three  deer 
on  Ardven,  the  fire  afcends  on  the  rock  •,  go  to^ 
the  feaft  of  Comala,  king  of  the  woody  Mor- 
ven  ! 

FiNGAL.  Raife,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  wars 
of  the  ftreamy  Carun ;  that  my  white-handed 
maid  may  rejoice  :  while  I  behold  the  feaft  of  my 
love. 

Bards.  Roll,  ftrenmy  Carun;  roll  in  joy, 
the  fons  of  battle  fled  !  The  fteed  is  not  feen  on 
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our  fields  J  tlie  wings  *  of  their  pride  fpread  in 
ether  lands.  The  iiui  will  now  rife  in  peace, 
and  the  fliadows  delccnd  in  joy.  The  voice  of" 
the  chace  will  be  heard  ;  the  ihields  hang  in  tlie 
hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the 
ocean,  our  hands  lliall  grow  red  in  the  blood  of 
Lochlin.  Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  In  joy,  the 
fons  of  battle  fled  ! 

Me l  I l  c o  m  a .  Defc end,  ye  light  mifts  from 
high  !  Ye  moon-beams,  hft  her  foul !  Pale  lies 
the  maid  at  the  rock  !  Comala  is  no  more  ! 

FiNGAL.  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead; 
the  wliite-bofomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me, 
Comala,  on  my  heaths,  when  I  fit  alone  at  the 
ilreams  of  niy  hills  ! 

HiDALL  AN,  Ceafed  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs 
of  Ardven  ?  Why  did  I  trouble  the  foul  of  the 
maid  ?  "When  fliall  I  fee  thee,  with  joy,  in  the 
chace  of  the  dark-brown  hinds  ? 

FiNGAL.  Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  no 
more  flialt  thou  feaft  in  my  halls.  Thou  flialt 
not  purfue  my  chace,  my  foes  fliall  not  fall  by  thy 
fv/ord  f .  Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  reft  that  I 
may  behold  her  beauty.  Pale  fhe  lies  at  the 
rock,  the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow- 
ftring  founds  in  the  blaft,  her  arrow  was  broken 
in  her  fall.  Raife  the  praife  of  the  daughter  of 
Sarno  !  give  her  name  to  the  winds  of  heaven  ! 

Bards.  See!  meteors  gleam  around  the 
maid  !  See  !  moon-beams  lift  her  foul !  Around 
her,  from  their  clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of 
her  fathers  -,  Sarno  :j:  of  the  gloomy  brow !  the 

red- 


*  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Romnn  eagle. 

f  The  fequcl  of  the  ftory  of  Hidailan  is  introduced  in  ano- 
ther poem. 

I  Sarno  the  father  of  Comala  died  foon  after  the  flight  of 
his  daughter.  Fidallaii  was  the  fii'ft  lung  that  reigned  is 
Iniftore. 
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red-rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan  !  When  iliall  tny 
white  hand  arife  ?  "\Ylien  fhall  thy  voice  be  heard 
on  our  rocks  ?  The  maids  fhali  feek  thee  on  the 
Heathj  but  they  Ihall  not  find  thee.  Thou  fhalt 
come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams,  to  fettle  peace 
in  their  foul.  Thy  voice  fhall  remain  in  their 
ears,  they  fhall  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams  of 
their  reft.  Meteors  gleam  around  the  maid,  aad 
moon-beams  lift  her  foul  I 
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POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

Fingul,  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  hud  made 
into  the  Roman  province,  refolved  to  vifit  Cathulla  king 
of  Iniftore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  whofe  ftory  is  re- 
lated, at  large,  in  the  preceding  dramatic  poem.  Upon 
his  coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura,  the  palace  of  Ca- 
thulla, he  obferved  a  flame  on  its  top,  which,  in  thofe 
days,  was  a  fignal  of  diftrefs.  The  wind  drove  him  into 
a  bay,  at  feme  diflance  from  Carric-thura,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  pafs  the  night  on  the  Ihore.  Next  day  he  at- 
tacked the  army  of  Frothal  king  of  Sora,  who  had  be- 
fieged  Cathulla  in  his  palate  of  Carric-thura,  and  took 
Frothal  himfelf  prifoner,  after  he  had  engaged  him  in  a 
fmgle  combat.  The  deliverance  of  Carric-thura  is  the 
fubjedt  of  the  poem;  but  feveral  other  epifodes  are  inter- 
woven with  it.  It  appears  from  tradition,  that  this  poem 
was  addreiTed  to  a  Culdee,  or  one  of  the  firft  Chriflian  mif- 
fionaries,  and  that  the  ftory  of  the  Spirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  was  introduced 
by  Oflian  in  oppofition  to  the  Culdee's  dodrine.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  it  lets  us  into  Offian's  notions  of  a  fuperior 
being ;  and  Ihews  that  he  was  not  addided  to  the  fupcr" 
ftition  which  prevailed  all  the  world  overj  b<,forc  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  Chriftianity. 
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M. 


XJ.  AST*  thou  left  thy  Hue  courfe  in  heaven, 
golden-haired  fon  of  the  fky !  The  weft  has 
opened  its  gates  ;  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there. 
The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty.  I'hey  lift 
their  trembhng  heads.  They  fee  thee,  lovely  in 
thy  fleep  ;  they  fhrink  away  with  fear.  Reft, 
in  thy  ftiadowy  cave,  O  fun  !  let  thy  return  be  in 
joy. 

But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arife  to  the  found  of 
the  harps  of  Selma :  let  the  beam  fpread  in  the 
hall,  the  king  of  fliells  is  returned  !  The  ftrife 
of  Carun  is  paft  f ,  like  founds  that  are  no  more. 
Raifc  the  fong,  O  bards !  the  king  is  returned, 
with  his  fame ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Ullin,  when  Fingal 
returned  from  war  :  when  he  returned  in  the  fair 
blulhing  of  }'outh,  with  all  his  heavy  locks.  His 
blue  arms  were  on  the  hero  •,  hke  a  light  cloud  on 
the  fun  when  he  moves  in  his  robes  of  mift,  and 
fhews  but  half  his  beams.     His  heroes  follow  the 

king: 


*  The  fong  of  Ullin,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is  in  a 
lyric  mealure.  It  was  ufual  with  fingal,  when  he  returned 
from  his  expeditions,  to  fend  his  bards  fingiug  before  him. 
This  fpeciesof  triumph  is  called,  by  Oflian,  the  fo/i^  of  vicrory. 

t  dffian  has  celebrated  the  f.rife  of  Crona,  in  a  particular 
poem.  This  poem  is  conne»5led  with  it,  but  it  was  impoflible 
for  the  tranflator  to  procure  that  part  which  relates  to  Crona, 
with  any  degree  of  purity. 
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king  :  the  feaft  of  fhclls  is  fpread.  Fingal  turns 
to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  long  to  rife. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona  !  he  iliid,  O  bards  of 
other  times  !  Ye,  on  whofc  fouls  the  bkie  hof>s  of 
our  fathers  rife  !  ftrike  the  harp  in  my  hall  j  and 
let  me  hear  the  fong.  Pleaiant  is  the  joy  of  grief  f 
it  is  hke  the  fhower  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens 
tlie  branch  of  the  oak,  and  the  young  leaf  rears 
its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards  !  to-morrow 
we  lift  the  fail.  My  blue  courfe  is  through  the 
Ocean,  to  Carric-thura's  walls  •,  the  molTy  walls 
of  Sarno,  where  Comala  dwelt.  There  the  no- 
ble Cathulla  fpreads  the  feaft  of  fliells.  The 
boars  of  his  woods  are  m.rmy ;  the  found  of  the. 
chace  fliall  arife  ! 

Cronnan  *,  fon  of  the  fong !  faid  UUin,  Mi- 
dona,  graceful  at  the  harp  !  raife  th-^  tale  of 
Shilric,  to  pleafc  the  king  of  Morven.  Let 
Yinvela  come  in  her  beauty,  like  the  fliowery 
bow,  when  it  flieAvs  its  lovely  head  on  the  lake, 
and  the  fetting  fun  is  bright.  She .  comes,  O 
Fingal !  her  voice  is  foft  but  fad. 

ViNVELA.  My  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  Ke 
purfues  the  flying  deer.  His  grey  dogs  are  pant- 
ing around  him  ;  his  bow-ftring  founds  in  the 
wind.  Doft  thou  reft  by  the  fount  of  the  rock, 
or  by  the  noife  of  the  mountain-ftrcam  ?  the 
rufties  are  nodding  to  the  wind,  the  mlft  flies 
over  the  hill.  I  will  approach  my  love  unfeen  ;  I 
will  behold  him  from  the  rock.     Lovely  I  faw 

thee 


*  One  fliould  think  that  the  parts  of  Shilnc  and  Vjnvela 
were  icprcfcnted  by  Cronnan  and  Minona,  whole  very  names 
denote  that  they  were  fmgers,  who  performed  in  public. 
Cronnan  fignifies  a  tKoun' f id  found ^  Minona,  or  Min-'onn,  frft 
air.  All  the  dramatic  poems  of  Ollian  appear  to  have  bec» 
prtfcntcd  bcfoix  Fingal,  upon  fcleniu  cccufious. 
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tliee  firfli  by  the  nged  oak  of  Braiino  * ;  tlioii 
wert  returning  tall  from  the  cliace  \  the  faireft 
among  thy  friends. 

Shilric.  AVhat  voice  is  that  I  hear?  that 
voice  Uke  the  fummer-vdnd !  I  lit  not  by  the 
nodding  ruflies  ;  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the 
rock.  Afar,  Vinvela  f ,  afar,  I  go  to  the  wars 
of  Fingal.  My  dogs  attend  me  no  more.  No 
more  I  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from  on  high  I 
fee  thee,  fair-moving  by  the  ftream  of  the  plain  ; 
bright  as  the  bov/  of  heaven  •,  a£  the  moon  on  the 
v.xftern  wave. 

Vinvela.  Then  thou  art  gone,  G  Shilric  I 
I  am  alone  on  the  hill !  The  deer  are  {i^cn  on  the 
brow ;  void  of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more 
they  dread  the  wind  j  no  more  the  ruflling  tree. 
The  hunter  is  far  removed  j  he  is  in  the  field  of 
graves.  Strangers !  fons  of  the  waves  !  fpare 
my  lovely  Shilric  ! 

Shilric.  If  fall  I  muft  in  the  field,  raife 
high  my  grave,  Vinvela.  Grey  ftones,  and 
heaped-up  earth,  fhall  mark  me  to  future  times. 
When  the  hunter  fliall  fit  by  the  mound,  and 
produce  his  food  at  noon,  "  Some  warrior  refts 
here,"  he  will  lay  -,  and  m.y  fame  fliall  live  in  his 
praife.  Remember  me,  Vinvela,  when  low  on 
earth  I  lie  ! 

Vinvela.  Yes!  I  will  remember  thee; 
alas  !  my  Shilric  will  fall !  What  Ihall  I  do,  my 
love!  when  thou  art  for  ever  gone?  Through 

tliefe 

*  Bran,  or  Branno,  Cgnifies  a  mountain  Jlream  .•  it  is  here 
fome  river  known  by  that  name,  in  the  days  of  Oflian.  There 
are  feveral  Imall  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ftill  retaining 
the  name  of  Bran  ;  in  particular  one  which  falls  into  the  Tay 
at  Dunkeld. 

f  Bhin  bheul,  a  ticman  ivkh  a  melodious  voice.  Bb  in  the 
Galic  language  has  the  fame  found  -ivith  the  v  in  Engliih, 
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thefe  hills  I  will  go  at  noon :  I  will  go  througli 
the  filent  heath.  There  I  will  fee  the  place  of 
thy  reft,  returning  from  the  chace.  Alas  !  my 
Shilric  will  fall ;  but  I  will  remember  Shilric. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  faid  the  king  of 
woody  Morven  ;  he  confumed  the  battle  in  his 
rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.  I  met 
him,  one  day,  on  the  hill  *,  his  cheek  was  pale  ; 
his  brow  was  dark.  The  figh  was  frequent  in 
his  breaft :  his  fteps  were  towards  the  defart.  But 
now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs,  when 
the  founds  of  my  fliields  arife.  Dwells  he  in  the 
narrow  houfe  *,  the  chief  of  high  Carmora  f  ? 

Cronnan  !  faid  UUin  of  other  times,  raife  the 
fong  of  Shilric  *,  when  he  returned  to  his  hills, 
and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on  her 
grey  mofty  ftone  ;  he  thought  Vinvela  lived.  He 
fi\w  her  fair  moving :]:  on  the  plain :  but  the  bright 
form  laftednot:  the  fun-beam  fled  from  the  field, 
and  fne  was  feen  no  more.  Hear  the  fong  of 
Shilric,  it  is  foft  but  fad  ! 

I  fit  by  the  moffy  fountain  ;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  ruftling  above  me.  Dark 
waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The  lake  is  troubled 
below.  The  deer  defcend  from  the  hill.  No 
hunter  at  a  diftance  is  feen.  It  is  mid-day  :  but 
all  is  filent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Didft 
thou  but  appear,  O  my  love  !  a  wanderer  on  the 
heath  !  thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind  behind 
thee  \  thy  bofom  heaving  on  tlie  fight ;  thine 
eves  full  of  tears  for  thv  iricnds,  whom  the  mill 

of 


*  The  grcive. 

f   Carn-mfjr,   h'lah  rocly  h'tll. 

\  The  diftinelion  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  between 
good  and  bad  fpiriis,  was,  that  the  former  appeared  Ibmetimes 
in  the  day-time  in  lonely  unfrequented  places,  but  the  latter 
never  but  by  night,  and  in  a  dilmal  gloomy  Iccne, 
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of  tlie  hill  had  concealed !  Thee  I  would  comfort, 
my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's  houfe  ! 

But  is  it  flie  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of 
light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  autumn, 
as  the  fun  in  a  fummer-ftorm,  comeft  thou,  O 
maid,  over  rocks,  over  mountains  to  me  ? 
She  fpeaks :  but  how  weak  her  voice !  Hke  the 
J^reeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  lake. 

"  Returneft  thou  M^  from  the  war  ? 
Where  are  thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy 
death  on  the  hill  *,  I  heard  and  miourned  thee, 
Shilric  !  Yes,  my  fair,  I  return ;  but  I  alone  of 
my  race.  Thou  flialt  fee  them  no  more  :  their 
graven  I  raifed  on  the  plain.  But  why  art  thou 
.  on  the  defert  hill  ?   Why  on  the  heath  alone  ? 

«  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the  win- 
ter houfe.  With  grief  for  thee  I  fell.  Shilric, 
I  am  pale  in  the  tomb." 

She  fleets,  fhe  fails  away  ;  as  mift  before  the 
wind  i  And,  wilt  thou  not  ftay,  Vinvela  ?  Stay 
and  behold  my  tears  f  fair  thou  appeareft,  Vin- 
vela [  fair  thou  waft,  when  alive  ! 

By  the  mofly  fountain  I  will  fit ;  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  winds.  When  mid-day  is  filent  around, 
O  talk  with  me,  Vinvela  !  come  on  the  light- 
winged  gale  \  on  the  breeze  of  the  defart,  come  ! 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  paffeft,  when 
mid-day  is  filent  around  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night 
of  Selma's  joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  the  e^ft ; 
the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade 
his  fails  to  rife  ;  the  winds  came  ruftling  from 
their  hills.  Iniftore  rofe  to  fight,  and  Carric- 
thura's  molTy  towers  !  But  the  fign  of  diftrefs  was 
on  their  top :  the  v/arning  flame  edged  with 
fmoke.  The  king  of  Morven  ftruck  his  brcaft  : 
he  aflumed,  at  once,  his  ipear.     His  darkened 

brow 
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brow  bends  forward  to  the  coail; :  he  looks  back 
to  tlie  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  difordert* J  on 
liis  back.     Tlie  Ulence  of  the  king  is  terrible  ! 

Night  came  down  on  the  fea  -,  Rotha's  bay  re- 
ceived the  fliip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft 
witli  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the 
circle  *  of  Loda,  the  mofTy  ftone  of  power  !  A. 
narrow  plain  fpreads  beneath,  covered  with  grafs 
and  aged  trees,  wiifch  the  midnight  winds,  in 
their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  ihaggy  rock.  The 
blue  courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there  !  the  lonely  blaft 
of  ocean  purfues  the  thiftie's  beard.  The  liame 
of  tliree  oaks  arofe  :  the  feaft  is  fpread  around : 
but  the  foul  of  the  king  is  fad,  for  Carric-tliura's 
Chief  diftreft. 

The  wan,  cold  moon  rofe.  In  the  eaft.  Sleep 
defcended  on  the  youths  !  Their  blue  helmets 
glitter  to  the  beam  •,  the  fading  fire  decays.  But 
Jleep  did  not  reft  on  the  king  :  he  rofe  in  the 
midft  of  his  arms,  and  flowly  afcendcd  the  liill, 
to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant ;  the  moon  hid 
her  red  face  in  the  eaft.  A  blaft  came  from  the 
mountain,  on  its  wings  was  the  fpirit  of  Loda. 
He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors  f,  and  ftiook 
his  dulky  fpear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in 
his  dark  face  -,  his  voice  is  hke  diftant  thunder. 
Fingal  advanced  liis  fpear  in  night,  and  railed  his 
voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire :  call  thy  winds,  and  fly  ! 
Why  doft  thou  come  to  my  prclence,  with  thy 
ihadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  fpi- 
rit 

*  Tl>e  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppofcd  to  be  a  place  of  worfhip 
among  the  Scandinavians,  as  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  thought  to 
be  the  fame  with  their  god  Odin. 

t  He  is  dcfcrihed,  in  s  iimilc,  in  the  poem  concerning  the 
4eathof  CuchuUin. 
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rit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  flileld  of 
clouds  :  feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  fword  !  The 
blafl  rolls  them  together  j  and  thou  thyfelf  art 
loft.  Fly  from  my  preience,  fon  of  Iiight !  call 
thy  winds  and  fly  ! 

Dofl  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the 
hollow  voice  ?  The  people  bend  before  me.  I 
turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  1  look 
en  the  nations,  and  they  vaniih  :  my  noftrils 
pour  the  blaft  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the 
winds :  the  tempefts  are  before  my  face.  But  my 
dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds ;  the  fields  of 
my  rell:  are  pleafant, 

Dvrell  in  thy  pleafant  fields,  faid  the  king  :  Let 
Comhal's  fon  be  forgot.  Do  my  fteps  afccnd, 
from  my  hills,  into  thy  peaceful  plains  ?  Do  I 
meet  thee,  with  a  fpear,  on  thy  cloud,  fpirit  of 
difmal  Loda  ?  Why  then  doft  thou  frown  on  me  ? 
why  fhake  thine  airy  fpear  ?  Thou  frowneft  in 
vain  :  I  never  fled  from  the  mighty  in  war.  And 
^.fhall  the  fons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of 
Morven  ?  No  :  he  knows  the  w^eaknefs  of  their 


arms 


Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form :  receive  the 
wdnd,  and  fly !  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow  of 
my  haad  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftoKm  is  mine.  The 
king  of  Sora  is  my  fon,  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of 
my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Carric-thura  •, 
and  he  will  prevail !  Fly  to  thy  land,  fon  of 
Cromhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  ! 

He  hfted  high  his  fliadowy  fpear  !  He  bent 
forward  his  dreadful  height.  Fingal,  advancing, 
drew  his  fword  ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Lu- 
no  *.     The  gleaming  path  of  the  fteel  winds 

VoL.L  D  thro* 


*  The  famous  fword  of  fingal,  made  by 
fmh  of  Lcchlin. 


Lw,  or  Luno,  a 
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tliro'  the  gloomy  ghoft.  The  form  fell  fhapelefs 
irTito  air,  like  a  column  of  fmoke,  which  the  ftafF 
of  the  boy  difturbs,  as  itvrifes  from  the  half  ex- 
tinguiflied  furnace. 

The  ipirit  of  Loda  flirieked,  as,  rolled  into 
liimfelf,  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniftore  iliookat 
the  found.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep. 
They  flopped,  in  their  courfe,  with  fear :  the 
friends  of  Fingal  ftarted,  at  once  •,  and  took  their 
heavy  fpears.  They  miiled  the  king  :  they  rofe 
in  rage  ;  a.11  their  arms  refound  ! 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eaft.  Fingal  re- 
turned in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  Itis 
j^uth  was..great,  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fea  from 
a  ftorm.  IJUin  raifed  the  ibng  of  gladnefs. 
The. hills  of  Iniftore  rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the 
"oak  arofe  ;  and  the  tales  of  heix)es  are  told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  wrathful  king,  fits  in  fad- 
iiefs  beneath  a  tree.  The  hofl  fpreads  around 
Carric-thura.  He  looks  towards  the  walls  with 
*age.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Cathulla,  who, 
once,  overcame  him  in  war.  When  Annir 
reigned  *  in  Sora,  the  father  of  fea-borne  Fro- 
tl>al,  a  Aprm  arofe  on  the  fea,  and  carried  Fro- 
tlial  to  Iriiftore.  Three  days  he  feafled  in  Sarno's 
halls,  and  faw  the  flow  rolling  eyes  of  Comala. 
He  loved  her,  in  the  flamecf  youth,  andrufhed 
to.feize  the  v/hite-armed  maid.  Cathulla  met 
the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle  rofe.  Frothal  was 
bound  in  the  hall ;  three  days  he  pined  alone. 
On  the  fourth,  Sarno  fcnt  him  to  his  fliip,  and 
he  returned  to  his  land.  But  wrath  darkened  in 
his  foul  againft  the  noble  Cathulla.     When  An- 


*  Annir  was  alfo  the  father  of  Erragon,  who  was  king 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Frothal.  The  death  of  Erra- 
gon is  the  fubjedl  of  (l/e  battle  of  Lora,  a  poem  ifl  thh  CoUw^ 
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ftir's  ftone  *  of  fame  arofe,  Frothal  came  In  his 
ftrengtii.  The  battle  burned  round  Carric-thura, 
and  Sarno's  mofly  walls. 

Morning  role  on  Iniftore.  Frothal  flruck  his 
dark-brown  fhield.  His  chiefs  ftarted  at  the 
found  ;  they  ftood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  fea.  Theyfaw  Fingal  coming  in  hisftrength; 
snd  firft  the  neble  Thubar  fpcke.  "  Who  comes 
like  the  flag  of  the  defart,  with  all  his  herd  be- 
hind him  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe  I  I  fee  his  forward 
fpear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Morven,  Fin- 
gal the  firft  of  men.  His  deeds  are  well  known 
in  Lochlin :  the  blcod  of  his  foes  is  in  Sarno's 
halls.  Shall  I  alk  the  peace  f  of  kings  ?  His 
fvvord  is  the  bolt  of  heaven  1" 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  fald  Frothal,  ihallmy 
days  begin  in  a  cloud  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have 
conquered,  chief  of  f^reamy  Tora  ?  The  people 
v/ould  f;iy  in  Sora,  Frothal  fiew  forth  like  a  me- 
teor ;  but  a  darknefs  has  met  him  ;  and  his  fame 
is  no  more.  No  :  Thubar,  I  will  never  yield ; 
my  fame  fhall  furround  me  like  light.  No  :  I 
will  never  yield,  chief  of  ftreamy  Tora  ! 

He  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock :  Fingal  ftood  unmoved^ 
broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did 
they  fafely  fly ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  purfued 
their  fteps.  The  field  is  covered  with  heroes. 
A  rifing  hill  preferved  the  foe. 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bo- 
Tom  rofe.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and 
tailed  the  noble  Thubar.  Thubar !  my  people 
•iire  fled.  My  fame  has  ceafed  to  arife.  I  will 
D  2  fight 

_  *  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annir.    To  erefl  the  ftone 
cf  one's  fame,  was,  in  other  words,  to  iliy  that  the  perfoa  wa? 
dead, 
t  Hoaourabls  ;grms  of  peace, 
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fight  the  king  \  I  feel  my  burning  foul !  Send  a 
bard  to  demand  the  combat.  Speak  not  againft 
XVothal's  words !  But,  Thubar  !  I  love  a  maid  ; 
fhe  dwells  by  Thano's  ftream,  the  white-bofom- 
ed  daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with  foft-rolling 
eyes.  She  feared  the  low-laid  Comala  ;  her  fe- 
cret  fighs  rofe,  when  I  fpread  the  fail.  Tell  to 
Utha  of  harps,  that  my  fcul  delighted  in  her  I 

Such  v/ere  his  v.'"tM:ds,  refolved  to  fight.  The 
foft  ilgh  oi  Utha  was  near  !  She  had  followed 
her  hero,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled 
her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  fecret,  from  beneath 
her  fteel.  She  faw  the  bard  as  he  went ;  the 
fpear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand  !  Her  loofe  hair 
flew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breaft  rofe,  with 
lighs.  She  raifed  her  eyes  to  the  king.  She 
would  fpeak,  but  thrice  flie  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard ;  he  came 
..  in  the  flrength  of  his  fteel.  They  mixed  their 
deathful  fpears  ;  They  raifed  the  gleam  of  their 
^rms.  But  the  fword  of  Fingal  defcended  and 
cut  Frothal's  fliield  in  twain.  His  fair  fide  is  ex- 
.pofed  J  half  bent  he  forefees  his  death.  Dark- 
nefs  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek.  She  ruflied  to  cover  the  chief 
with  her  fliield  ;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  fteps. 
She  fell  on  her  arm  of  fnow ;  her  ihield,  her  hel- 
met flew  wide.  Her  white  bofom  heaved  to  the 
iight ;  her  dark-brown  hair  is  fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  m.aid  !  he  flayed 
the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of 
the  king,  as,  bending  forward,  he  fpoke.  <*  King 
of  ftreamy  Sora !  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal. 
It  was  never  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  van- 
quifhed  *,  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy 
people  rejoice  by  thy  native  flreams.  Let  the 
maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.    Why  fkouldeft  thou 

fkli 
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fail  In  thy  youth,  king  of  ftreamy  Sora  ?"  Fro- 
thai  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  lav/  the  rif- 
ing  maid :  they  *  itood  in  filence,  in  their  beau- 
ty :  like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain,  when  the 
fliower  of  fpring  is  on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud 
winds  are  laid. 

Daughter  of  Herman,  faid  Frothal,  dldil  thoit 
come  from  Tora's  ftreams ;  didft  thou  come,  in 
thy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ?  But  he 
was  low  before  the  mighty,  maid  of  the  flow-roll  - 
ing  eye  !  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the  Con  of 
car-borne  Annir  1  Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of 
Morven!  in  battles  of  the  fpcar.  But,  in  peace, 
thou  art  like  the  dm,  when  he  looks  thro'  a  lilent 
{hower :  the  flowers  lift  their  fair  heads  before 
him ;  the  gales  fhake  their  rufUing  wings.  O' 
that  thou  wert  in  Sora  !  that  my  feaft  were- 
fpread  !  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would  fee  thy 
arms  and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame 
of  theT  fathers,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal ! 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame  of 
Sera's  race  ihall  be  heard  !  When  chiefs  are 
flrong  in  vvTtr,  then  does  the  fong  arife  !  But  iF 
their  fwords  are  ftretched  over  the  feeble  :  if  the 
blood  ox  the  weak  has  flained  their  arms ;  the 
bard  fhall  forget  them  in  the  fong,  and  their 
tombs  fhall  not  be-  known.  The  ftranger  fliall 
come  and  build  there,  and  rem.ove  the  heaped-up 
earth.  An  half-worn  fword  fhall  rife  before  him  ; 
bending  above  it,  he  will  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the 
arms  of  the  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names  are 
not  in  fong."  Come  thou,  O  Frothal !  to  the 
feafb  of  Inifiiore ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be 
there  j  let  our  faces  brighten  with  joy  ! 

D  3  Fingal 

*  Frctk'J  zr.c  Utha. 
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Fingal  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  fteps  of 
his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  open- 
ed wide.  The  feaft  of  fhells  is  fpread.  The  foft 
found  of  mufic  arofe.  Gladnefs  brightened  in 
the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard  ;  the 
harp  of  Selma  was  ftrung.  Utha  rejoiced  in  his 
prefence,  and  demanded  the  fong  of  grief  ^  the 
big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  loft  *  Cr'- 
mora  fpoke.  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval, 
who  dwelt  at  Lotha'sf  roaring  ftream  !  The  tale 
was  long,  but  lovely ;  and  pleafed  the  hlufhing 
Utha. 

Crimora  :|:.  Who  cometh  from  the  hill, 
like  a  cloud  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft  ? 
Whofe  voice  is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but  plea- 
fant  as  the  harp  of  Carril  |[  ?  It  is  my  love  in  the 
light  of  fteel  -y  but  fad  is  his  darkened  brow !. 
Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or  what  dark- 
ens in  Connal's  foul  §  ? 

CoNNAL.  They  live.  They  return  from  the 
chace,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  The  fun  is  on 
their  fhields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  defcend 
the  hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth  !  the 
war,  my  love,  is  near  !   To-morrow  the  dreadful 

*  There  is  a  propriety  In  introducing  this  epifode,  as  the 
fituationsof  Crimora  and  Utha  were  fo  fimilar. 

f  I.otha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  rivers 
in  tlie  north  of  Scotland.  The  only  one  of  them  that  ftiil  re- 
tains a  name  of  a  like  found  is  Lochy,  in  Invcrnclbfliire  :  but 
whether  it  is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  tranflator  will  not 
jretend  to  fay. 

:|:  Cri-mora,  a  ivo^ian  of  a  great  fouj, 

II  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  fame  with  Canil 
thefonof  Kinfena,  Cuchullin's  bard.  The  name  itfelf  is  pro- 
per to  any  bard,  as  it  'i\<yn\^ii%  a  fprighily  and  harmonious  found. 

§  Coi'.nal,  the  fon  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  mod  famous 
heroes  of  Fingal ;  he  was  flain  in  a  battle  againft  Dargo  a  Bri- 
ton ;  but  whether  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  or  th;it  of  his 
miflreT",  tradition  does  not  determine. 
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Djrgo  comes  to  try  the  force  of  our  race.  Thi 
race  of  Fingal  he  defies  -,  the  race  of  battle  and 
wounds  ! 

Crimora.  Connal,  I  law  his  fliils  like  grey 
mift  on  the  dark-brown  wave.  They  flowly 
came  to  land.  Connal,  many  are  the  warriors  of 
Dargo  ! 

Connal.  Bring  me  thy  father's  Ihield  ;  the 
bolfy,  iron  lliield  of  Rinval ;  that  fliield  like  tlie 
full-orbed  moony  when  flie  moves  darkenc^l 
through  heaven.  ■ 

Crimora.  That  fliield  I  bring,  O  Connal  f 
but  it  did  not  defend  my  father.  By  the  fpear  of 
Gormar  he  fell.  Thou  may'il  fall,  O  Connal  1 

Connal.  Fall  I  may  1  But  raife  my  tomb, 
Crimora  !  Grey  flones,  a  mound  of  earth,  fliall 
fend  my  name  to  other  times,  -  Bend  thy  red  eye 
over  my  grave,  beat  thy  mournful  heaving  breafl. 
Though  fair  thou  art,  my  I6ve,  as  the  light ; 
more  pleafant  than  the  gale  of  the  hill  j  yet  I 
will  not  here  remain.     Raife  my  tomb,  Crimora  ? 

Crimora.  Then  give  me  thofe  arms  that- 
gleam  •,  that  fword,  and  that  fpear  of  fleel.  I 
Ihall  meet  Dargo  with  Connal,  and  aid  him  in 
the  fight,  F^rewel,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  !  ye 
deer  !  and  ye  ftreams  of'the  hiii  I  %Ye  Hiall  re- 
turn no  more.     Our  tombs  are  diflant  far  ! 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more  ?"  faid  Utlm-'s 
burfting  figh.  "  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and 
did  Crimora  live  ?  Her  fleps  were  lonely ;  her 
foul  was  fad  for  Connal.  Was  he  not  young 
and  lovely  •,  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  fun  ?'* 
Uilin  faw  the  virgin's  tears,  he  took  the  foftly- 
trcmbling  harp :  the  fong  was  lovely,  but  fad, 
and  filence  was  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains  •,  grey  n\u\ 

refls  on  the  hills.     The  whirhvind  is  heard  on 

D  d  the 
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the  heath.  I>ark  rolls  the  river  through  the  nar- 
narrow  plain.  A  tree  ftands  alone  on  the  hill,, 
and  marks  the  flumbcring  Connal.  The  leaves 
whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and  ftrew  the  grave 
of  the  dead.  At  times  are  {cen  here  the  ghofts 
of  the  departed,  v/hen  the  mufing  hunter  alone 
itaiks  flowly  over  the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O  Con- 
iial  !  who  recount  thy  fathers  ?  Thy  family  grew 
like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meeteth  the 
wind  with  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is  torn  from 
the  earth.  Who-'fhall  fupply  the  place  of  Con- 
nal  ?  Here  was  the  din  of  arms ;  here  the  groans 
of  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars  of  Fingal, 
O  Connal  !  it  was  here  thou  didft  fall.  Thine 
arm  was  hke  a  llorm  y  thy  fword  a  beam  of  the 
iky,  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain  ;  thine  eyes 
a  furnace  of  fire.  Louder  than  a  ftorm  was  thy 
voice,  in  the  battles  of  thy  fteel.  Warriors  fell 
by  thy  fword,  as  the  thiflle  by  the  ftaff  of  a 
boy.  Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  darkening  in 
his  rage.  His  brows  were  gathered  into  wrath. 
His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  rock.  Bright  rofe 
their  iwords  on  each  iide  ;  loud  was  the  clang  of 
their  dec]. 

The  danr-htcr  of  RInval  was  near  -,  Crlmora 
bright  in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hair  is> 
ioofe  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She  fol- 
lowed the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her  much- 
beloved.  She  drew  the  firing  on  Dargo  •,  but 
erring  ihe  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls  like  an 
oak  on  the  plain ;  like  a  rock  from  the  fliaggy 
liill.  What  fhall  ihe  do,  haplefs  maid  I  He 
bleeds ;  her  Connal  dies  !  All  the  night  long  Ihe 
cries,  and  all  the  day,  «  O  Connal,  my  love,  and 
my  friend  !"  With  grief  the  ilid  mourner  dies  ! 
Larth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the  hill 

The 
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The  grafs  grows  between  the  ftones  of  the  tomb ; 
I  often  fit  in  the  mournful  fhade.  The  wind 
fighs  through  the  grafs;  their  memory  rufhes  on 
my  mind.  Undifturbed  you  now  fleep  together; 
in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you  reft  alone  ! 

And  foft  be  their  reft,  faid  Utha,  haplcfs- 
children  of  ftreamy  Lotha  !  I  will  remember 
them  with  tears,  and  my  fecret  fong  fliall  rife  ; 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  when 
the  ftream  is  roaring  near.  Then  fhall  they  come 
on  my  foul,  with  all  their  lovely  grief ! 

Three  days  feafted  the  kings.:  on  the  fourth 
their  white  fails  arofe.  The  winds  of  the  north 
drove  Fingal  to  Mor\'en's  woody  land.  But  the 
fpirit  of  Loda  fat,  in  his  cloud,  behind  the  Ihips 
of  Frothal..  He  hung  forward  with  all  his  blafts, 
and  fprsad  the  white-bofomed  fails.  The  wounds 
of  his  form  were  not  forgot ;  he  ftill  feared  *  the 
hand  of  the  king  ! 

*  The  ftdry  of  Fingal  and  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed  to 
he  the  fiimous  Odin,  is  the  moft  extravagant  fiiftion  in  al! 
Gffian's  poems.  It  is  not,  however,  without  precedents  in 
the  beft  poets ;  and  it  muft  be  faid  for  Offian,  that  he  fays 
nothing  but  what  perfedly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the 
times,  concerning  ghofts.  They  thought  the  fouis  of  the 
dead  were  material,  and  confequently  fufceptible  of  pain. 
Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  this  paffage,  that 
Offian  had  no  notion  of  a  divinity,  I  (hall  leave  to  others  to 
determine  :  it  appears,  however,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
fuperior  beings  ought  to  tr.ke  no  notice  of  what  pisfied  among 
men. 
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ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  complete,  and  the  fuhjedl  of  it,  as  of  moft  of  Of- 
fian's  compofitions,  tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comhal  the 
fon  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  Clefsam- 
mor  the  fan  of  Thaddu  and  brother  of  Mcrna,  Fingal's 
mother,  v.^as  driven  by  a  ftorm  into  the  river  Clyde,  on  the 
banks  of  which  flood  Balciutha,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
tons between  the  walls.  He  was  hofpitably  received  by 
Reuthamir,  the  principal  man  in  the  place,  who  gave  hina 
i^.Ioina  his  only  daughter  in  marriage.  Reuda,  the  fon  of 
Cormo,  a  Briton  who  was  in  love  with  Molna,  came  to 
Reuthamir's  houfe,  and  behaved  haughtily  towards  Clefs- 
nmmor.  A  quarrel  enfued,  in  which  Reuda  was  killed  ; 
the  Britons  who  attended  him,  preffed  fo  hard  on  Clefsam- 
mor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  Clyde,, 
and  fwim  to  his  fhip.  He  hoifted  fail,  and  the  wind  being 
favourable,  bore  him  out  to  fea.  He  often  endeavoured  to- 
return,  and  carry  off  his  beloved  Moina  by  night ;  but  the 
wind  continuing  contrary,  he  was  forced  to  deiift. 

Moina  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  hufband,. 
brought  forth  a  fon,  and  died  foon  after. — Reuthamir  nam- 
ed the  child  Carthon,  /.  <?.  the  murmur  cf  ivj'ves,  from  the 
ftorm  which  carried  off  Clef^aipmor  his  father,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  caft  away.  When  Carthon  was  three 
years  old,  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions againft  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt  Balciutha.  Reu- 
thamir was  killed  in  the  attack  :  and  Carthon  was  carried 
fafc  away  by  his  nurfe,  who  fled  farther  into  the  country  of' 
the  Britons.  Carthon,  coming  to  a  man's  eflate,  was  re- 
folved  to  revenge  the  fall  of  Balciutha  on  Comhal's  pofleri- 
ty.  He  fct  fail,  from  the  Clyde,  and,  failing  on  the  coafl 
©f  Morven,  defeated  tv/o  of  Fingal's  heroes,  who  came  to 
oppofe  his  progrefs.  He  was,  at  lafl,  unwittingly  killed  by 
his  father  Clelbammor,  in  a  fmgle  combat.  This  flory  is 
llie  foundation  of  the  prefent  poem,  which  opens  on  the 
liight  preceding  the  death  of  Carthon,  fo  that  what  paffed 
before  i=.  Introduced  by  Vv^ay  of  epifode.  The  poem  is  ad-* 
drcffed  to  Jfialvlna  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
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A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  I  The  deeds  of 
days  of  other  years  ! 

The  murmur  of  thy  ftreams,  O  Lora  !  brings, 
back  the  memory  of  the  paft.  The  found  of  thy 
woods,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Doft 
thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head 
of  heath  ?  Three  aged  pines  bend  from  its  face  ; 
green  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  feet  •,  there  the 
flower  of  the  .mountain  grows,  and  fliakes  its 
white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thiftle  is  there- 
alone,  f}:.edding.  its  aged  beard..  Two  ftones, 
half  funk  in  the  ground,  ihew  their  heads  of  mofs. 
The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for 
he  beholds  a  dim  ghoft  ftanding  there  *.  The 
mighty  lie,  O  Malvina  !  iji  the-  narrow  plain  of 
the  rock. 

A  Tale  of  the  times  of  old  !  the  deeds  of  days 
of  other  years  ! 

Who  come?  from  the  land  of  ftrangers,  with 
his  thoufands  around  him  ?  the  fun-beam  pours- 
its  bright  ftream  before  liim  ;  his  hair  meets  the 
wind  of  his  hills.     His  face  is  fettled  from  war. 

He 


*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  faw  the  ghofts  of 
the  dead.  To  this  day,  when  hearts  fuddenly  flart  without  any 
apparent  caufe,  the  vulgar  think  that  they  fee  the  fpirits  of  the 
deceafed. 
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He  Is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks,  from 
the  cloud  of  the  weft,  on  Conas  illent  vale. 
Who  is  it  but  Comhal's  fon  *>  the  king  of  migh* 
ty  deeds  !  He  beholds  his  hills  \vith  joy,  he  bids 
a  thoufand  voices  rife.  "  Ye  have  fled  over  your 
fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant  land  !  'I'he  king  of 
the  world  fits  in  his  half,  and  hears  of  his  people's 
flight.  He  hfts  his  red  eye  of  pride  :  he  takes- 
his  father's  fv/ord.  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields,  . 
Ions  of  the  diftant  land  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they 
came  to  Selma's  halls.  A  thoufand  lights  f  fi-om 
the  ftranger's  land  rofe,  in  the  midft  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  feaft  is  fpread, around  ;  the  night  pal'l- 
ed  away  in  joy.  Where  is  the  noble  Clefsani-. 
mor:|:,  faid  the  fair-haired  Fingal  ?  Where  is  the 
brother  of  Morna,  in  the  hour  of  my  joy  .''  Sullen 
and  dark  he  paiTes  his  days  in  the  vale  of  echo- 
ing Lora  :  but,  behold,  he  comes  from  the  hill, 
like  a  fteed  in  his  ftrength,  who  finds  his  compa- 
nions in  the  breeze ;  and  tofTes  his  bright  mane 
in  the  wind.  Bleft  be  the  foul  of  Clefsiimmor,  . 
why  fo  long  from  Sehna?  " 

Returns  the  chief,  faid  Clefsammor,  in  the. 
midft  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Com.-, 
hal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  we 
pafs  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  ftrangers :  our 
Iwords  returned,  not  unftained  with^blood  :  nor 
did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice.  Why  do  I 
remember  the  times  of  our  war  ?  My  hair  is  mix- 
ed with  grey.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the  bow :. 

I  lift 

*  Tingai  returns  here,  from  an  expedlfion  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, which  was  celebrated  by  Oflian  in  a  poem  culled  the 

flrij'e  of  Crona, 

f  Probably  wax-lights  ;  which  are  often  mentioned  as  tar- 
ried, among  other  booty,  from  the  Roman  province. 
\  Ckflamh  mcr,  mi^ity  dvtds. 
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I  lift  a  lighter  fpear.  O  that  my  joy  would  re- 
turn, as  when  I  firft  beheld  the  maid ;  the  white- 
bofomed  daughter  of  ftrangei's, .  Moina  *,  with . 
the  daiJc-blue  eyes ! 

Tell,  faid  the  mighty  Pingal,  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  en  the  fun, 
jfliades  the  foul  of  Clefs  ammor.  Mournful  are 
thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring 
Lora.  Let  us  hear  the  forrow  of  thy  youth  and 
the  darknefs  of  thy  days  ! 

<«  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  the 
great  Clefsammor,  "  I  came,  in  my  bounding 
Jhip,  to  Balclutha's  f  walls  of  towers.  The 
winds  had  roared  behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha's  {; 
ftreams  received  my  dark-bofomed  fhip.  Three 
days  I  remained  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  fav/- 
his  daughter,  that  beam  of  light.  The  joy  of 
the  fhell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
fair.  Her  breafts  were  like  foam  on  the  wave^ 
and  her  eyes  Hke.  ftars  of  light :  her  hair  was 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  her  foul  was  generous  • 
and  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great :  my 
heart  poured  forth  in- joyo . 

**  The  fon  of  a  ftranger  camej  a  chief  who. 
loved  the  white-bofomed  Moina.  His  words  were 
mighty  in  the  hall  j  he  often  half-unfheathed  his 
fword.  Where,  faid  he,  is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the 

refllefs 

*  Moina,  fo/t  In  temper  and  ferfon.  We  find  the  Britiih 
names  in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Gahc,  which  is  a  prco£ 
that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole  illand  was  one  and  the 
fame. 

t  Baldutha,  :.  e.  the  ioivn  of  Clyde,  probably  the  Ahlufh  of 
Bede. 

t  Clutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  river  Clyde, 
the  fignifitation  of  the  word  is  bending,  in  allufion  to  the  wind- 
ing courfe  of  that  riv^r.  from  Clutha  h  derived  its  Laiia 
name,  Glotta,. 
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reftlefs  wanderer  *  of  the  heath  r  Comes  he,  with 
his  hoft,  to  Balchitha,  Unce  Clefsammor  is  {o 
bold  ?  My  foul,  I  replied,  O  warrior  !  burns  in  a 
light  of  its  own.  I  lland  without  fear  In  the  midft 
of  thoufands,  though  the  valiant  are  diftant  far. 
Stranger  !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for  Clefsammor 
Is  alone.  But  my  fword  trembles  by  my  fldj,  and 
longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand.  Speak  no  more  of 
Comhal,  fon  of  the  winding  Ciutha  !" 

"  The  flrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought; 
he  fell  beneath  my  fword.  The  banks  of  Ciutha 
heard  his  fall  j  a  thoufand  fpears  glittered  around. 
I  fought  :  the  flrangers  prevailed :  I  plunged 
into  the  flream  of  Ciutha.  My  white  fails  rofe 
over  the  waves,  and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue 
f^-a.  Moina  came  to  the  Hiore,  and  rolled  the 
red  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  loofe  hair  flew  on  the 
wind  J  and  I  heard  her  mournful,  diftant  cries. 
Often  did  I  turn  my  fhip ;  but  the  winds  of  the 
Eaft  prevailed.  Nor  Ciutha  ever  iince  have  I  feen, 
nor  Moina  of  the  dark  Jrown  hair.  She  fell  in 
Baklutha,  for  I  have  feen  her  ghoft.  I  knew  her 
as  Ihe  came  through  the  danivy  night,  along  the 
murmur  of  Lora  :  fhe  was  like  the  new  moon, 
feen  through  the  gathered  mift :  when  the  fky 
pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is 
illent  and  dark." 

Raife  f,  ye  bards,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the 
praife  of  unhappy  Moina.     Call  her  gholl)  with 

your: 

*  The  wor<l  in  the  original  here  rcnderetl  ty  rejl.'tfs  -.varJercr 
is  Scuta,  which  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Scot}  of  the  Roman? ; 
an  opprobrious  name  impofed  hy  the  Eritons,  on  the  Caledoni- 
ans, on  account  of  the  continual  inturfions  into  their  country, 

f  The  title  of  this  poem,  in  the  original,  is  D^uin  na  vlaol^ 
i.  c.  The  Poem  of  the  Hymns  :  prohably  on  account  of  its  many 
dlgroiTions  from  the  fubjedl,  all  which  ?re  in  a  lyric  meafure, 
as  this  fong  of  ringul.     Fingal  is  celebrated  hy  the  Iri'h  hifto- 

rians 
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your  fongs,  to  our  hills  ;  that  ilie  may  reft  ^\'ith. 
the  fair  ofMorven,  the  fun-beams  of  other  days, 
the  delight  of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  feen  the 
walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate.  The 
lire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  :  and  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftrcam  of 
Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of 
the  walls.  The  thiftle  fhcok,  there,  its  lonely 
head  :  the  mofs  whiftled  to  the  wind.  The  fox 
looked  out  from  the  windows,  the  rank  grafs  of 
the  wall  waved  round  its  head..  Defolate  is  the 
dwelling  of  Moina,  fiience  is  in  the  houfe  of  her 
fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning,  O  bards  f. 
over  the  land  of  ftrangers.  They  have  but  fallen 
before  us :  for,  one  day,  we  muft  fall.  Why 
doft  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days  ? 
Thou  lookeft  from  thy  towers  to-day ;  yet  a  few- 
years,  and  the  blafl  of  the  defart  comes  ;  it  howls 
in  thy  empty  court,  and  whiftles  round  thy  half- 
worn  fhield.  And  let  the  blafl  of  the  defart 
come  !  we  ihall  be  renowned  in  our  day  !  The 
m.ark  of  my  arm  fhall  be  in  battle  ;  my  nam.e  in 
the  fong  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong  •,  fend  round 
the  ihell  :  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
thou,  fun  of  heaven,  {halt  fail  I  if  thou  flialt  fail, 
thou  mighty  light !  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  fea- 
fon,  like  Fingal;  our  fame  fliail  fiirvive  thy  beams  L 
Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his 
joy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  forwai'd  from 
their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king.  It  was 
like  the  m^ulic  of  harps  on  the  gale  of  the  fpring.. 
Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fingal  I  why  had 

not 

rians  for  his  nifdom  in  making:  laws,  his  poetical  genius,  and 
his  foreknowledge  of  events.  O'Flaherty  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  Fingal's  laws  were  extant  in  lii&  own  time» 
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not  Gllian  the  ftrength  of  thy  foiJ  ?  But  thcj ' 
Itandeft  alone,  my.  father !  who  can  equal  the 
king  of  iScUna  ?~. 

The  night  paired  nway  in  fong ;  mornhig  re* 
turned  in  joy.  The  mountains  fliewed  their  grey 
heads ;  the  blue  face  of  ocean  fmiled.  The 
white  wave  is  feen  tumbling  round  the  diftant 
rock  ;  a  miil  rofe,  flowly,  from  the  lake.  It 
came,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the 
filcnt  plain..  It-s  large  limbs  did  not  move  in 
fteps  ',  for  a  ghoft  fupported  it  in  mid  air.  It 
came  towards  Selma's  hail,  and  diiTolved  in  a 
ihovv-er  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  fight  t,  he  forefaw 
the  death  of  tlie  people.  He  came,  in  filcnce-, 
to  his  hall ;  and  took  his  father's  fpear.  The 
mail  rattled  on  his  breail.  The  heroes  rofe 
around.  ^Hiey  looked,  in  filence,  on  each 
other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  fav/ 
battle  in  his  face:  the  death  of  armies  on  his 
fpear.  A  thoufand  fliields,  at  once,  are  placed 
on  their  arms  -,  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords. 
The  hall  of  Selma  brightened  around.  The 
clang  of  arms  afcends.  They  grey  dogs  howl  in 
their  place.  No  word  is  -imiong  the  mighty- 
chiefs.  Each  n:arkcd  die  eyes  of  the  kingi  and 
half  afHuned  his  fpear. 

Sons  of  Morven,  begun  the  king,  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  lliell.  The  battle  darkens  near 
us ;  death  hovers  over,  the  land.  Some  ghoft, 
the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the 
foe. .  The  fons  of  the  ftranger  come  from  the 
darkly-rolling  fea.  For,  from  the  water,  came 
the  fign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger.  Let  each 
afTuinc  his  heavy  fpear,  each  gird  on  his  father's 
fword, .   Let  the  dark  helmet  rife  on  every  heud; 

the 
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the  mall  pour  its  lightning  from  every  iide. 
The  battle  gathers  like  a  ilorm  •,  foon  liia)!  ye 
hear  the  roar  of  death. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hcfc,  like  a 
eloud  before  a  ridge  of  green  fire  ;  when  it  pours 
on  the  fky  of  night,  and  mariners  forefee  aftorin. 
On  Cona's  rifing  heath  they  flood :  the  white- 
bofomed  maids  beheld  them  above  like  a  grove  ; 
they  forefaw  the  death  of  the  youth,  and  looked 
towards  the  fea  with  fear.  The  white  wave  de^ 
ceived  them  for  diilant  fails  ;  the  tear  is  on  their 
cheek !  The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  we  beheld 
a  diftant  fleet.  Like  the  mift  of  ocean  they 
came:  and  poured  their  youth  upon  the  coait. 
The  chief  was  among  them,  like  the  ftag  in  the 
midfl  of  the  herd.  His  ihield  is  ftudded  with 
gold;  ftately  ftrode  the  king  of  fpears.  He 
moved  towards  Selma  ;  his-thoufands  moved  be- 
hind. 

Go,  with  a  fong  of  peace,  faid  Fingal ;  go, 
Ullin,  to  the  king  of  fwords,-  Tell  him  that  we 
are  mighty  in  war  ;  that  the  ghofts  of  our  foes 
are  many.  But  renowned  are  they  who  have 
feafiied  in  my  halls  !  they  fhew  the  arms  *  of  my 
fathers  in  a  foreign  land  :  the  fons  of  the  ftran- 
gers  wonder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of  Morven's 
race  ;  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar  :  the 
kings  of  the  w^orld  fhook  in  the  uiidfi;  of  their 
hofl. 

Ullin  went  with  his  fbng.  Fingal  rcfted  en 
his  fpear :  he  faw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour  : 
he  blefl   the  Granger's  fon.     "  How  ftately  art 

thou^ 

*  It  \V3?-  a  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Scot;,  to  exchange 
arms  with  their  giiefts,  and  thofe  arms  were  preferved  long  m 
the  different  families,  as  monuments  of  the  fricndlhip  wl\i;h 
fubiiiled  between  their  anceflors. 
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thou,  fun  of  die  fea  !  fuid  'the  king  of  woody. 
Mor van.  Thy  fword  is  a  beam  of  fire  by  thy 
fide :  thy  fpear  Is  a  pine  that  defies  the  ftorm. 
The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not  broader  than  • 
thy  fnield.  RuJdy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  foft 
the  ringlets  of  thy  hair  !  But  tliis  tree  may  fail ; 
and  his  memory  be  forgot  t  The  daughter  of  the 
ftranger  will  be  fad,  looking  to  the  rolling  fea  : 
the  children  Vv-iil  fay,  "  We  fee  a  fhip  ;  perhaps 
it  is  the  king  of  Balclutha."  The  tear  ftarts  from 
their  mother's  eye.  Her  thoughts  are  of  him 
who  fleeps  in  Morven  1" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  UUin 
cam.e  to  the  mighty  Carthoii- ;  he  threw  down 
the  fpear  before  him  ;  he  raifed  the  fong  of 
peace.  "  Come  to  the  feafi:  of  Fingal,  Carthon, 
from  the  rolling  fea  !  partake  of  the  feafi:  of  the 
king,  or  lift  the  fpear  of  \var  !  The  ghofis  of  our 
foes  are  many  :  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of 
Morven  !  Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon  ;  many 
a  green  hill  rife^  there,  with  mofly  liones  and 
ruftling  grafs  ;  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's 
foes,  the  fons  of  the  rolling  fea  !" 

"  Doll  thou-  rpeak  to  the  weak  in  arms  I" 
fliid  Carthon,  "  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  ?  Is 
my  face  pale  for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful  fong  ? 
"Why,  then,  doft  thou  think  to  darken  my  foul 
with  tlie  tales  of  rhofe  who  fell  ?  My  arm  has 
fought  in  battle;  my  renown  is  known  afar. 
Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  bid  them  yield  to  Fin- 
gal. Have  not  I  icen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And 
iliall  I  feafl  with  Comhars  fon  .''  Comhal  !  who 
threw  his  fire  in  the  midfh  of  my  fathers  hall  ! 
I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  caufe,  why  the 
virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke  pleafed 
mine  eye,  when  they  rofc  above  my  walls  !      I 

oftea 
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often  looked  back,  with  gladnefs,  when  my 
friends  fled  along  the  hill.  But  when  the  years 
of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my 
fallen  walls :  my  iigh  arofe  with  the  morning, 
and  my  tears  defcended  with  night.  Shall  I  not 
light,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  againft  the  children  of 
my  foes  ?  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard  !  I  feel  the 
ftrength  of  my  foul." 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and 
drew,  at  once,  their  fhining  fwords.  He  ftands, 
in  the  midft,  like  a  pillar  of  fire  j  the  tear  half- 
flarting  from  his  eye;  for  he  thought  of  the 
fallen  Balclutha  ;  the  crowded  pride  of  his  foul 
arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill,  where 
our  heroes  flione  in  arms ;  the  fpear  trembled  in 
his  hand  -:  bending  forward,  he  feemed  to 
threaten  the  king. 

Shall  I,  faid  Fingal  to  his  foul,  meet,  at  once, 
the  youth  ?  Shall  I  flop  him,  in  the  midil:  of  his 
courfe,  before  his  fame  fhall  arife  ?  But  the  bard, 
hereafter,  may  fay,  when  he  fees  the  tomb  of 
Carthon :  Fingal  took  his  thoufands  to  battle, 
before  the  noble  Carthon  fell.  No  :  bard  of  the 
times  to  come  !  thou  fhalt  not  lefTen  Fingal's 
fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and  Fin- 
gal beheld  the  war.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rufh, 
in  my  ftrength,  like  the  roaring  ftream  of 
Cona.  Who,  of  my  chiefs,  will  meet  the  fon  of 
the  roUing  fea  .'*  Many  are  his  warriors  on  the 
coafl :  and  ftrong  is  his  alhen  fpear  ! 

Cathul  *  rofe,  in  his  ftrength,  the  fon  of  the 
^inlghty  Lormar ;   three  hunthed  youths  attend 

4he 

*  Cath-'hui),  tie  eye  efhaitk^ 
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the  clilef,  the  race  f  of  his  native  ftreams.  Fee- 
ble was  his  arm  againft  Carthon,  he  fell ;  and 
his  heroes  fled.  Connal  %  refumed  the  battle, 
but  he  broke  his  heavy  fpear :  he  lay  bound  on 
the  field  :  Carthon  purhied  his  people. 

Clefsammor  !  faid  the  king  J!  of  Morven, 
v/here  is  the  fpear  of  thy  ftrength  ?  Wilt  thou 
behold  Connal  bound  ;  thy  friend,  at  the  ftream 
of  Lora?  Rife,  in  the  light  of  thy  fteel,  com- 
panion of  valiant  Comhal  !  Let  the  youth  of 
Balclutha  feel  the  ftrength  of  Morven's  race. 
He  rofe  in  the  ftrength  of  his  fteel,  fliaking  his 
grizly  locks.  He  fitted  the  fliield  to  his  fide  -y 
he  rulhed,  in  the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  ftood  on  a  rock  •,  he  faw  the  hero 
rufhing  on.  He  loved  the  dreadful  joy  of  his 
face  :  his  ftrength,  in  the  locks  of  age  !  "  Shall 
I  hft  that  fpear,  he  faid,  that  never  ftrikes,  but 
€nce,  a  foe  ?  Or  fliall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace, 
ipreferve  the  warrior's  life  ?  Stately  are  his  ftejw 
of  age  I  lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years !  Per- 
haps it  is  the  hufband  of  Moina  •,  the  father  of 
car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  1  heard,  that  he 
dwelt  at  the  echoing  ftream  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsammor  came, 
and  hfted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth  received  it  on 
his  fliield,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  War- 
rior of  the  aged  locks  !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift 
the  fpear?  Haft  thou  no  fon^  to  raiiethe  ftiield 

before 


f  It  appears,  from  this  paffxigc,  that  clanfliip  was  cfta- 
bliOied,  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  though  not  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing with  the  prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

\  This  Ccnnal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient  poetry, 
for  his  wifdom  and  valour  :  there  is  a  fmall  tribe  fiill  fubfifling, 
in  the  North,  who  pretend  they  are  defcended  from  him. 

II  Fingal  did  nut  th'.n  kiiow  that  Caf  thon  Wfti  the  fon  of 
Ckfsammov, 
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before  his  father,  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth?  Is 
the  fpoufe  of  thy  love  no  more  ?  or  weeps  (he 
ever  the  tombs  of  thy  fons  ?  Art  thou  of  the 
kings  of  men  ?  What  will  be  the  fame  of  my 
fword  fhould'ft  thou  fall  ? 

It  will  be  great,  thou,  fon  of  pride  !  begun  the 
tall  Clefsammor.  I  have  been  renowned  in  bat- 
tle •,  but  I  never  told  my  name  *  to  a  foe.  Yield 
to  me,  fon  of  the  wave,  then  fhalt  thou  know, 
that  the  mark  of  my  fword  is  in  many  a  field. 
"  I  never  yielded,  king  of  fpears  !  replied  the 
noble  pride  of  Carthon :  I  have  alfo  fought  in 
war  J  I  behold  my  future  fame.  Defpife  me 
not,  thou  chief  of  men  !  my  arm,  my  fpear  is 
ftrong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  let  younger 
heroes  fight."  Why  doft  thou  wound  my  foul  ? 
replied  Clefsammor  with  a  tear.  Age  does  not 
tremble  en  my  hand  ;  I  flill  can  lift  tlie  fword. 
Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  fight  \  m  the  fight  of  him 
I  love  ?  Son  of  the  io^  !  I  never  fled  :  exalt  thy 
pointed  fpear. 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds,  that 
ftrive  to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his  fpear 
to  err  ;  he  flill  thought  that  the  foe  was  the 
fpoufe  of  Moina.  He  broke  Clefsammor's  beamy 
fpear  in  twain :  he  feized  his  •  fhining  fword. 
But  as  Carthon  was  binding  the  chief ;  the  chief 
drew  the  dagger  of  his  fathers.  He  faw  the 
foe's  uncovered  fide  5  and  opened,  there,  a  wound. 

=Fingal 

•*■  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned,  in  thofe 
days  of  heroifm,  a  manifeft  evafion  of  fighting  him  ;  for  if  it 
was  once  known,  that  friendfhip  fubfifted,  ofx)ld,  between  the 
anceftors  of  the  combatants,  the  battle  immediately  ccafed  ; 
and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed.  A 
man  ivho  tells  his  nami  fQ  kU-imru^)  W^S  0^  «Id  axi  ignominiou? 
term  for  %  coward. 
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Flagal  faw  Clefsammor  low  :  he  moved  in  the 
found  of  his  fteel.  The  holl:  flood  iilent,  in  his 
prefence  ;  they  turned  their  eyes  \o  the  king. 
He  came,  hke  the  fuUen  noife  of  a  ftorm,  before 
the  winds  arife  :  the  hunter  hears  it  in  the  vale, 
and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Carthon 
Hood  in  his  place  :  the  blood  is  rufhing  down  his 
iide  :  he  faw  the  coming  down  of  the  king  -,  his 
hopes  of  fame  arofe  *  j  but  pale  was  his  cheek  : 
his  hair  flew  loofe,  his  helmet  fhook  on  high : 
the  force  of  Carthon  failed  ;  but  his  foul  was 
ftrong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blood  •,  he  ftopt  the 
uphfted  fpear.  "  Yield,  king  of  fv/ords  !  laid 
Comhal's  fon  j  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  hail 
been  mighty  in  battle ;  and  thy  fame  fliall  never 
fade."  **  Art  thou  the  king  fo  far  renowned,  re- 
plied the  car-borne  Carthon  .''  Art  thou  that  light 
of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the  world  ? 
But  why  ihould  Carthon  alk  ?  for  he  is  like  the 
ftream  of  his  hills  •,  ftrong  as  a  river,  in  his  courfe: 
fwift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven.  O  that  1  had  fouglit 
with  the  king  ;  that  my  fame  might  be  great  in 
fong  1  that  the  hunter,  beholding  my  tomb, 
might  fay,  he  fought  with  the  mighty  Fingal. 
But  Carthon  dies  unknown  ;  he  has  poured  out 
his  force  on  the  weakv" 

But  thou  flialt  not  die  unknown,  replied  the 
king  of  woody  Morven  :  my  bards  are  many,  O 
Carthon  !  their  fongs  defcend  to  future  times. 
The  children  of  years  to  come  fliall  hear  the  fame 
of  Carthon  ;  when  they  fit  round  the  burning 

oak 

*  This  expreflion  admits  of  a  double  meaning,  either  that 
Carthon  hoped  to  acquire  glory  by  killing  Fingul  ;  or  to  be 
rendered  famous  by  falling  by  his  hand.  The  l»ft  is  the  Diofl 
frobable^  as  Carthon  is  already  wounded. 
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oak  *,  and/  the  night  is  fpent  in  fongs  of  old. 
The  hunter,  fitting  in  the  heath,  fhall  hear  t'he 
rullling  blall ;  and,  railing  his  eyes,  behold  the 
rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He  fliall  turn  to  his 
fon,  and  fliew  the  place  where  the  mighty  fought. 
«  There  the  king  of  Balclutha  fought,  like  the 
ftrength  of  a  thoufand  ftreams." 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face  :  he  lifted  his  heavy 
eyes.  He  gave  his  fword  to  Fingal,  to  lie  within 
his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Balclutha's  king 
might  remain  in  Morven.  The  battle  ceafeJ 
along  the  field,  the  bard  had  fung  the  fong  of 
peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling 
Carthon  ;  they  heard  his  words,  with  fighs. 
Silent  they  leaned  on  their  fpears,  while  Balclu- 
tha's hero  fpoke.  His  hair  lighed  hi  the  wind, 
and  his  voice  was  fad  and  low. 

"  King  of  Morven,  Carthon  faid,  I  fall  in  the 
midft  of  my  courfe.  A  foreign  tomb  receives, 
in  youth,  the  laft  of  Reutliamir's  race.  Dark- 
Tiels  dwells  in  Balclutha  :  the  fliadows  of  grief  in 
Crathmo.  But  raile  my  remembrance  on  the 
banks  of  Lora  :  where  my  fathers  dwelt.  Per- 
haps the  hufband  of  Moina  will  mourn  over  his 
fallen  Carthon."  His  words  reached  the  heart 
of  Clefsammor  :  he  feU,  in  illence,  on  his  Ion. 
The  hail  ftood  darkened  around  :  no  voice  is  on 
the  plain.  Night  came,  the  moon,  from  the 
eaft,  looked  on  the  mournful  field  :  but  fiill  they 
ftood,  like  a  filent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on 
Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark 
autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  m.ourned  above  Carthon  ;  on 
the  fourth  his  father  died.     In  the  narrow  plain 

Vol.  I.  E  of 

*  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  they  burnt  a 
large  trunk  of  an  oak  at  their  feftivals  ;  it  was  called  t/.<e  trunk 
eftbefeajh  Time  had  fo  much  confecrated  the  cuftom,  that 
the  vulgar  thought  it  ci  kind  of  facrilege  to  difufe  iu 
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of  the  rock  they  He  ;  a  dim  ghoft  defends  their 
tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  feen  ;  when 
the  fun-beam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is 
dark.  There  fhe  is  fecn,  Malvina  !  but  not  like 
the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from 
the  ftranger's  land  ;  and  fhe  is  ftill  alone  ! 

Fingal  was  fad  for  Carthon  ;  he  commanded 
his  bards  to  mark  the  day,  when  fliadowy  autumn 
returned  :  And  often  did  they  mark  the  day  and 
ling  the  hero's  praife.  *^'  Who  comes  fo  dark 
from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  fliadowy  cloud  ? 
Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand  !  his  eyes  are 
flames  of  fire  !  Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's 
heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon,  king  of  fwords  !  The 
people  fall !  fee  !  how  he  ftrides,  like  the  fuUen 
ghoft  of  Morven  !  But  there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak, 
which  hidden  blafts  overturned !  V/hen  flialt  thou 
rife,  Balchitha's  joy  ?  V/hen  Carthon,  flialt 
thou  arife  ?  Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's 
roar,  like  autumn's  fliadoAW  cloud  ?"  Such  were 
the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their  mourn- 
ing :  OfPum  often  joined  their  voice  ;  and  added 
to  their  fong.  My  foul  has  been  mournful  for 
Carthon  ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth  :  and 
thou,  O  Clefsammor  !  where  is  thy  dwelling  in 
the  wind  .?  Has  the  youth  forgot  his  wound? 
Flies  he,  on  clouds,  with  thee  ?  I  feel  the  fun,  O 
Malvina  !  leave  me  to  my  reft.  Perhaps  they 
may  come  to  my  dreams ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feeble 
voice  !  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to  fliine  on 
the  grave  of  Carthon  :  I  feel  it  warm  around  ! 

O  thou  that  rolleft  above,  round  as  the  fliield 
of  my  fathers  !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun  5 
thy  evcrlafting  light  ?  Thou  comeft  forth,  in  thy 
awful  beauty  -,  the  ftars  hide  themfelves  in  the 
flcy  i  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  fmks  in  the  weft- 
em 
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em  wave.  But  thou  thyfelf  movefl:  alone :  who 
can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courfe  !  The  oaks  of 
the  mountains  fall  :  the  mountains  themfelves 
decay  with  years ;  the  ocean  fhrinks  and  grows 
again  :  the  moon  herfelf  is  lofb  in  heaven ;  but 
thou  art  for  ever  the  fame  ;  rejoicing  in  the  bright- 
nefs  of  thy  courfe.  When  the  world  is  dark 
with  tempefts ;  when  thunder  rolls,  and  light- 
ning flies ;  thou  lookeft  in  thy  beauty,  from  the 
clouds,  and  laugheft  at  the  ftorm.  But  to  Oilian, 
thou  lookeft  in  vain  ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams 
no  more  ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the 
eafl:ern  clouds,  or  thou  trembleft  at  the  gates  of 
the  wefl:.  But  thou  art  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a 
feafon,  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  flialt 
fleep  in  thy  clouds,  carelefs  of  the  voice  of  the 
morning.  Exult  then,  O  fun  !  in  the  fl:rength 
-of  thy  youth  1  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is 
like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it 
ihines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mifi:  is  on 
dieJiills ;  the  blaft  of  north  is  on  the  plain,  the 
Iraveller  flirinks  in  the  midft  of  his  journey. 
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ARGUMENT. 

After  an  addreis  to  Malvlna,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  OITun 
proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  to  Fuarfed,  an  ifland 
•f  Scandinavia.  Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed,  being  hard 
prefled  in  war,  by  Ton-thormod,  chief  of  Sar-dronio,  (who 
had  demanded,  in  vain,  the  daughter  of  Mal-orchol  in  mar- 
riage) ringal  fent  Oflian  to  his  aid.  Offian,  on  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  came  to  battle  with  Ton-thormod,  and 
took  him  prifoner.  Mal-orchol  offers  his  daughter  Oina- 
morul  to  Offian  ;  but  he,  difcovering  her  paflion  for  Ton- 
thormod,  generoufly  furrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  bfius;* 
about  a  recouciliation  between  the  two  kin^s. 
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jnL  S  flies  the  imconftant  fun,  over  Lr.rmorf  s 
gKilTy  hill  •,  lb  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along  my 
foul,  by  night  !  When  bards  are  removed  t(» 
their  place  *,  when  harps  are  hung  in  Seima's 
hall ;  then  comes  a  voice  to  Oflian,  and  awakey 
his  foul !  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  ! 
they  roll  before  me,  with  all  their  deeds  !  I  feiic 
the  tales,  as  they  pafs,  and  pour  them  forth  in 
fong.  Nor  a  troubled  ftream  is  the  fong  of  the 
king,  it  is  like  the  rifmg  of  mufic  from  Lutha  or 
the  ftrings.  Lutha  of  many  firings,  not  filent  are 
thy  Ifreamy  rocks,  when  the  white  hands  of 
Malvina  move  upon  the  harp  !  Light  of  the 
fliadowy  thoughts,  that  fly  acrofs  my  foul, 
daughter  of  Tofcar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not 
hear  the  fong  !  Wc  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha^ 
the  years  that  have  rolled  av/ay  ! 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king,  while  yet  my 
locks  were  young,  that  I.  marked  Con-cathlin-*, 

on 


*  Con-cathlin,  »:/7J  5eaw  cf  the  ivav.  "What  fiar  wa?  fo 
called  of  old  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  Some  now  diftinguiih 
the  pole-ftar  by  that  name.  A  fong,  which  is  Itill  in  repute, 
among  the  fea~faring  part  of  the  Highlanders,  alludes  to  this 
paffage  of  Oflian.  I'he  author  commends  the  knowledge  of 
Oflirn  in  fea  affairs,  a  merit,  Vvhich,  perhr.ps,  few  of  .us  mo- 
derns will  allow  kim,  or  any  in  the   age  in  v<hich  he  lived. 

0j16 
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on  high,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My  courfc 
was  towards  the  ifle  of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller 
of  feas  !  Fingal  had  fent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mai- 
orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  for  war  was  around 
him,  and  our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feaft. 

In  Col-coilcd,  I  bound  my  fiiils ;  I  fent  my 
fword  to  Mal-orchol  of  fhells.  He  knew  the 
lignal  cf  Albion,  and  his  joy  arofe.  He  came 
from  his  own  high  hall,  and  feized  my  hand  in 
j!,rief.  *'  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king  ?  Ton-thormod  of  many  fpears  is 
the  chief  of  Wdxy  Sar-dronlo.  He  faw  and 
loved  my  daughter,  white-bofo'med  OinamoruL 
He  fought  J  I  denied  the  maid  -,  for  our  fathers 
had  been  foes.  He  came,  with  battle,  to  Fuar- 
fed ;  my  people  are  rolled  away.  Why  comes 
the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?" 

I  come  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  oti 
the  flrife.  Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol,  and 
his  hall  for  ftrangers.  From  his  waves,  the  war- 
rior defcended,  on  thy  woody  ifle.  Thou  wert 
no  cloud  before  him.  Thy  feaft  was  fpread  with 
fongs.  For  this  my  fword  fhall  rife  5  and  thy 
foes  perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends  are  not  for- 
got in  their  danger,  tho'  diftant  is  our  land. 

"  Defcendant  of  the  daring  Trerunor,  thy 
words  are  like  the  voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when  he 
fpeaks,  from  his  parting  cloud,  ftrong  dweller 
of  the  fky !  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feaft  ^ 
but   they  all  have  forgot   Mal-orchol.     I  have 

looked 


One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  ofteii  made  their 
\v;iy  through  the  dangerous  and  tempeftuous  feas  of  Scandina- 
via; which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  poliflied  nations, 
fuijiifting  in  thofe  times,  dared  to  venture.  In  eftimating  the 
degree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among  the  ancients,  we  ought 
not  to  bring  it  into  comparifon  with  the  improvements  of 
modern  times.  Our  advantages  over  them  proceed  more 
from  accident,  than  any  merit  of  ours. 
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looked  towards  all  the  winds  -,  but  no  white  fails 
were  leen.  But  fteel  *  refounds  in  my  hall ;  and 
not  the  joyful  lliells.  Come  to  my  dwelling, 
race  of  heroes  !  dark-fkirted  night  is  near.  Hear 
the  voice  of  fongs,  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed 
w^ild. 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  white 
hands  of  Oina-monil.  She  waked  her  own  fad 
tale,  from  every  trembling  fcring.  I  ftood  in 
filence  ;  for  bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter 
of  many  ifles  !  Her  eyes  were  two  fliars,  looking 
forward  thro'  a  rufliing  fhower.  The  mariner 
marks  them  en  high,  and  blefT-s  the  lovely 
beams.  With  morning  we  ruflied  to  battle,  to 
Tormurs  refouiiding  ftrcam  :  the  fDe  moved  to 
the  found  of  Ton-thcrmod's  bofly  fhield.  From 
wing  to  wing  the  flrife  was  mixed.  I  met  Ton- 
thormod  in  light.  Wide  flew  his  broken  fteeL 
1  feized  the  king  in  war.  I  gave  his  hand,  bound 
faft  with  thongs,  to  I\Iahorchol,  the  giver  of 
ihells.  Joy  rofe  at  tlie  feail  of  Fuarfed,  for  the 
£  r  foe 


*  There  is  a  fevere  fatire  couched  in  this  exprenion,  againfi; 
xhc  guefts  of  Mal-orchol.  KaJ  his  f^aft  teen  iViW  fp read,  had 
joy  continued  in  liis  hall,  his  former  parafites  weuld  not  have 
failed  to  refort  to  him.  But  as  the  time  of  feflivity  was  palt, 
their  attendance  alTo  ceafed.  The  feutiments  of  a  certain  old 
bard  are  agreeable  to  this  ohftrvation.  He,  poetically,  com- 
pares a  great  man  to  a  fire  kindled  in  a  defart  place.  "  Thofe 
that  pay  court  to  him,  fays  he,  are  rolling  largs  around  him, 
like  die  fmoke  about  the  fire.  Ti:is  fmoke  gives  the  fire  a 
irreat  appearance  at  a  diftance,  hut  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour 
itfelf,  and  varying  its  format  every  breeze.  When  the  trunk 
v^hich  fed  the  fire,  is  confumed,  the  fmoke  departs  on  all  the 
v^inds.  So  the  flatterers  forfake  their  chief,  v/hen  his  pov/cr 
declines."  I  have  chofen  tc  give  a  paraplirafe,  rather  than  a 
tranflaticn,  of  this  pafTage,  as  the  original  is  verLofe  and 
frothy,  notv^drhftanding  the  fentimental  merit  cf  the  author. 
He  was  one  of  the  lefs  ancient  bards,  and  their  compofiticus^ 
»ix  not  neryous  enough  to  bear  a  Uttral  ticnflation . 
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foe  had  failed.     Ton-thormad  turned  his  face 
away,  from  Oina-morul  of  ifles  ! 

Son  of  Fingal,  begun  Mal-orchol,  not  forgot 
flialt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  hght  fhall  dwell  in 
thy  ihip,  Oina-morul  of  flow-rolling  eyes.  She 
fliall  kindle  gladnefs,  along  thy  mighty  fouL 
Nor  unheeded  fhall  the  maid  move  in  Selma, 
thro'  the  dwelling  of  kings  ! 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were 
half-clofed  in  fleep.  Soft  muHc  came  to  mine 
ear  :  it  was  like  the  riling  breeze,  that  whirls, 
at  firft,  the  thiftle's  beard  ;  then  flies,  dark-lha- 
do^vy,  over  the  grafs.  It  was  the  maid  of  Fuar- 
fed  wild !  flie  raifed  the  nightly  fong ;  fhe 
knew  that  my  foul  was  a  ftream,  that  flowed  at 
pleafant  founds.  "  Who  looks,"  fhe  faid, 
**  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's  cloflng  mifl  ?  His 
long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are  wandering 
on  the  blafl:.  Stately  are  his  Heps  in  grief!  The 
tears  are  in  his  eyes  !  His  manly  breaft  is  heav- 
ing over  his  burfting  foul !  Retire,  I  am  diftant 
far  •,  a  wanderer  in  lands  unknown.  Tho'  the 
race  of  kings  are  around  me,  yet  my  foul  is  dark. 
Why  have  our  fathers  been  foes,  Ton-thormod. 
love  of  maids !" 

"  Soft  voice  of  the  ftreamy  ifle,"  I  fiid,  "  why 
dofl:  thou  mourn  by  night  .''  The  race  of  daring 
Trenmor  are  not  the  dark  in  foul.  Thou  fhall 
not  wander,  by  ftreams  unknown,  blue-eyed 
Oina-morul  !  Within  this  bofom  is  a  voice  •,  it 
comes  not  to  other  ears  :  it  bids  Oflian  hear 
the  haplefs,  in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  foft. 
fmger  by  night  !  Ton-thormod  Ihali  not  mourn 
on  his  rock  !" 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king..  I  gave 
rhc  long-haired  maid.  Mal-orchol  heard  my 
words^  in  the  midil  of  kis  echoing  halls.    "  King 

of 
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of  "Fuarfed  wild,  why  fhould  Ton-thormod 
mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  heroes,  and  a 
llame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been  foes,  but 
now  their  dim  ghoflrs  rejoice  in  death.  They 
ftretch  their  hands  of  mill:  to  the  fame  fheli  in 
Loda.  Forget  their  rage,  ye  warriors  !  it  was 
the  cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Offian,  while  yet  his 
locks  were  young :  tho'  lovelinefs,  with  a  robe 
of  beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many  ifles. 
'Wc  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that 
kwe  rolled  awav  ! 


COLNA-DONAr 


P  O  E  M.. 


A    R     G    U     M    £    N«  T. 

FJngal  difpatches  Oflian  and  Tofcar,  the  fon  of  Conloch  or.d  ■ 
father  of  Malvina,  to  raife  a  ftone,  on  the  banks  of  the 
ftream  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  viAory, 
which  he  had  obtained  in  that  place.  When  they  were 
employed  in  that  work,  Car-ul,  a  neighbouring  chief,  in- 
vited them  to  a  feaft.  They  went  :  and  Tofcar  fell  defpe- 
rately  in  love  with  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  Car-uL 
Colna-dona  became  no  lefs  enamoured  j^Aofcar.  Airr^ 
incident,  at  a  hunting  party,  brings  thcir^»^tvJ  a  iap-*^ 
py  iffuc. 
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CoL-AMON  of  troubled  ftreams,  dark 
wanderer  of  diftant  vales,  I  behold  thy  courfe, 
between  trees,  near  Car-ul's  echoing  halls  !  There 
dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  the 
king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling  ftars  ;  her  arms 
were  white  as  the  foam  of  ftreams.  Ker  breaft 
rofe  flowly  to  fight,  like  ocean's  heaving  wave. 
Her  foul  was  a  ftream  of  light.  Who,  among 
the  maids,  was  like  the  love  of  heroes  ? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to 
Crona  f  of  the  ftreams,  Tofcar  of  grafly  Lutha, 
and  Offian,  young  in  fields.     Three  bards  attend- 
ed 

*  Co\na.-don^  {ignifies  tie  Iwve  of  heroes.  Col-:xmon,  narrow 
river.  Car-ul,  dark-eyed.  Col-amon,  the  refidence  of  Car-ul, 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  towards  the 
fouth.  Car-ul  feems  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  thofe  Britons, 
who  are  diftinguifned  by  the  name  of  Maiatae,  by  the  writers 
of  Rome.  Maiatx  is  derived  from  two  Galic  words,  Moi, 
a  plain,  and  Aiticii,  inhabitants  \  fo  that  the  fignification  of 
hldAZtSt'i?,,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  ;  a  name  given  to 
the  Britons,  who  were  fettled  in  the  Lowlands,  in  contradit- 
tindlion  to  the  Caledonians  (i.  e.  Cael-don,  the  Gauls  of  the 
hills  J,  who  were  poffeffed  of  the  more  mountainous  divifion  of 
North-Britain. 

f  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream, 
which  difcharged  itfelf  in  the  river  Carron.  It  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Oflian,  and  the  fcenes  of  many  of  his  poems  are  on 
its  banks.  The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeated  here,  are  not 
mentioned.  Thty  were,  probably,  the  provincial  Eritons. 
That  tract  of  country  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde 
has  been,  through  all  antiquity,  famous  for  battles  and  ren- 
counters between  the  dilfcrent  nations,  who  were  poffeffed  of 

North 
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ed  with  fongs.  Three  bofly  fhields  were  borne 
before  us  :  for  we  were  to  rear  the  ftonc,  in  me- 
mory of  the  paft.  By  Crona's  moffy  courfe,  Fiii- 
gal  had  fcattered  his  fciC9  :  he  had  rolled  away  the 
ll:rangers,  like  a  troubled  fea.  We  came  to  the 
place  of  renown  :  from  the  mountains  defcended 
niglit.  I  tore  an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  raifed  a 
flame  on  high.  I  bade  my  fathers  to  look  down,, 
from  the  clouds  of  their  hall  j  for,  at  the  fame  of 
their  race,  they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  ftone  from  the  frream,  amid  ft  the  fong 
of  bards.  The  blood  ofFingal's  foes  hung  curd- 
led in  its  ooze.  Beneath,  I  placed^  at  intervals, 
three  boffes  from  the  fliields  of  foes,  as  rofe  or 
fell  the  found  of  Uliin's  nightly  fong.  Tofcar 
laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  founding  fteel. 
We  raifed  the  mould  around  the  fboiie,  and  bade 
it  fpeak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  ftreams,  that  noAv  art  reared'^ 
on  high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  ftone  !  after  8el- 
ma's  race  have  failed  !  Prone,  from  the  ftormy 
night,  the  traveller  fhall  lay  him,  by  thy  fide  : 
thy  whiftliag  mofs  iliall  found  in  his  dreams  j  the 
years  that  were  paft  Ov.ill  return.  Battles  rife 
before  him,  blue-fhiekied  kings  defcend  to  war  : 
the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven,  on  the 
troubled  field.  He  fliall  burft,  with  morning, 
from  dreams,  and  fee  tlie  tombs  of  warriors 
round.  He  fhall  afk  about  the  ftone,  and  the 
aged  fliall  reply,  "  This  grey  ftone  was  raifed  by 
Oflian,  a  chief  of  other  years  1" 

*  From  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from.  Car-id, 
the  friend  of  ftrangers.     He  bade  us  to  the  feaft 

of 

North  and  J^outh  Britain.  Stirlinj^,  a  tov/n  fituatcd  there,  de- 
rives its  name  from  that  very  tircumftance.  It  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Galic  njimej  Strila,  i.  e.  the  bill,  or  mck,  rf  contention. 

*  The  manners  of  the  Sritons  and  Caledonians  were  fo  fi- 
milar,  in  the  di'.ys  of  dTian,  that  thcr?  can  be  no  doi;bt,  that 

thty 
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of  ^'-.gs,  to  the  dwelling  of  bright  CoIiia-donn» 
We  went  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There  Car-ul 
brightened  between  his  ngcd  locks^  when  he  be- 
held the  fons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young 
branches  before  him. 

"  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  faid,  "  ye  bring 
back  the  days  of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from 
waves,  on  Selma's  ftreamy  vale  !  I  purfued  Duth- 
mocarglos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers 
had  been  foes,  vve  met  by  Clutha's  winding  waters. 
He  fled,  along  the  fea,  and  my  fails  were  fpread 
behind  liim.  Night  deceived  me,  on  the  deep.  I 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selma  of  high- 
bofomed  maids.  Fingal  came  forth  with  his  bards 
and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  I  feafted  three  days 
in  the  hall,  and  faw  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  Ros- 
•  crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of  Cormac^s  race. 
Nor  forgot  did  my  fteps  depart :  the  kings  gave 
their  fliields  to  Car-ul  :  th^y  hang,  on  high,  in 
Col-amon,  in  memcrv  of  the  paft,  Sons  of  ths 
daring  kings,  ye  bring  back  the  days  of  old  !" 

Car-ul  kindled  the  oak  of  feafts.  He  took  two 
bofTes  from  our  fliields.  He  laid  them  in  earth, 
beneath  a  flone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's  race. 
"  When  battle,"  faid  the  king,  "  ihall  roar, 
and  our  fons  are  to  meet  in  wrath.  My  race  fliall 
look,  perhaps,  on  this  flone,  when  they  prepare 
the  fpear.  Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace, 
they  v/ill  fay,  and  lay  aiide  the  fhield  ?" 

Night  came  down.  In  her  long  locks  moved 
the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp 
arofe  the  voice  of  white-arm,ed  Colna-dona.  Tof- 


they  were  originally  the  fame  people^and  defcended  from  thofe 
Gauls  who  firft  polTelTed  themfelves  of  South-Britain,  and  gra- 
dually migrated  to  the  North.  This  hypotheGs  is  more  ratio- 
nal tliau  die  idle  fables  of  ill-informed  fenachies,  v/lio  bring 

the 
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ear  darkened  in  his  place,  before  the  love  cf. he- 
roes. She  came  on  his  troubled  foul,  like  a  beam 
to  the  dark-heaving  ocean  :  when  it  burfls  from 
a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  fide  of  a  wave*. 


With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods ;  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They 
fell  by  their  wonted  ftreams.  We  returned  thro* 
Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth  came  for- 
ward ,  with  a  fhield  and  pointlefs  fpear.  "  Whence," 
laid  Tofcar  of  Lutha, "  is  the  flying  beam  ?  Dwells 
there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round  bright  Colna- 
dona  of  harps  ?" 

*f  By  Col-amon  of  ftreams,"  faid  the  youth, 
"  bright  Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt ;  but  her 
courfe  is  now  in  deiarts,  with  the  fon  of  the  king ; 
lie  that  feized  with  love  her  foul  as  it  wandered 
thro' the  hall."  "  Stranger  of  tales,"  faid  Tofcar, 
**  hafl:  thou  marked  the  warrior's  courfe  ?  He 
muft  fall,  give  thou  that  bofTy  fliield  !"  In  wrath 
he  took  the  fhield.  Fair  behind  it  rofe  the  breafls 
of  a  maid,  white  as  the  bofom  of  a  fwan,  rifing 
graceful  on  fwift-rolling  waves.  It  was  Colna^ 
dona  of  harps,  the  daughter  of  the  king  !  Her- 
blue  eyes  had  rolled  on  Tolcar,  and  her  love: 
arofe  ! 

the  Caledonians  from  diflant  countries.  The  bare  opinion  of 
I'acitus  (which,  by-the-bye,  was  only  founded  on  a  fimilarity 
of  the  pcrfonal  figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of  his 
own  time),  though  it  has  ftaggered  fome  learned  men,  is  not 
fufficient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
North-Britain  were  a  German  colony.  A  diicuflion  of  a  point 
like  this  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  fatisfadtory. 
Periods  fo  diftant  are  fo  involved  iu  obfcurity.,  that  nothing 
certain  can  be  now  advanced  concerning  them.  The  lio^ht 
which  the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to  guide  us  lo 
the  truth,  through  the  darkncfs  which  has  furrounded  it. 

"  Here  an  epifode  is  intirely  loft;  or,  at  leaft,  is  handed  uowii 
fo  iinpcrfcitly,  that  it  does  not  defcrvc  a  place  in  the  poem.. 
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POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  utt;ended  Lathmon  into  his  own  cohb^- 
try,  after  his  being  defeated  in  Morven,  as  related  in  the 
preceding  poem.  He  was  kindly  entertained  by  Nuath,  the 
father  of  Lathnaon,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter  Oitho- 
na.  The  lady  was  no  lefs  enamoured  of  Gaul,  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  thehr  marriage.  In  the  mean  time  Fingal, 
preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Britons, 
lent  for  Gaul.  He  obeyed,  and  went ;  but  not  without 
promifing  to  Oithona  to  return,  if  he  furvived  the  war,  by 
:;  certran  day.  Lathmon  too  was  obliged  to  attend  hif  fa» 
ther  Nuiith  in  his  wars,  and  Oithona  was  left  alcne  at  Dun- 
lathmon,  the  feat  of  the  family.  Dunrommath,  lord  of 
Uthal,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  Orkneys,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  abfence  of  her  friends,  came  and  carried  off,  by 
force,  Oithona,  who  had  fcrrmerly  rej^fted  his  love,  into 
Tromathon,  a  defart  ifland,  where  he  concealed  her  in  a 
cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed  ;  heard  of  the  rape, 
and  failed  to  Tromathon,  to  revenge  hinifelf  on  Dunrom- 
math. When  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona  difconfolate, 
and  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  her  honour.  She 
told  him  the  flory  of  her  misfortunes,  and  {he  fcarce  ended, 
when  Dunrommath,  with  his  followers,  appeared  at  the 
further  end  of  the  ifland.  Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him, 
recommending  to  Oithona  to  retire,  till  the  battle  was  over. 
She  feemingly  obeyed ;  but  (he  fecretly  armed  herfelf,  rufh- 
ed  into  the  thickeft  of  the  battle,  and  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. Gaul  purfuing  the  flying  enemy,  found  her  juft  expir- 
ing on  the  field  :  he  mourned  over  her,  raifed  her  tomb, 
and  returned  to  Morven.  Thus  is  the  fl:ory  handed  down 
by  tradition  ;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  material  difference 
in  the  poem,  which  opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  Dunlath.* 
mon,  after  tlic  rape  of  Oithona. 
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X/ARKNESS  dwells  around  Dunlatlimon, 
though  the  moon  fhews  half  her  face  on  the  hill. 
The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes  away  5  fhe 
beholds  the  approaching  grief.  The  fon  of  Mor- 
ni  is  on  the  plain :  there  is  no  found  in  the  hall. 
No  long-ftreaming  beam  of  light  comes  trembling 
through  the  gloom.  The  voice  of  Oithona  *  is 
not  heard  amidft  the  noife  of  the  flreams  of  Duv- 
ranna.  "  Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beau- 
ty, dark-haired  daughter  of  Nuath  ?  Lathmon 
is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou  didft  pro- 
mife  to  remain  in  the  hall ;  thou  didft  prom.ife 
to  remain  in  the  hall  till  the  fon  of  Morni  re- 
turned. Till  he  returned  from  Strumon,  to  the 
maid  of  his  love !  The  tear  was  on  thy  cheek  at 
his  departure  j  the  figh  rofe  in  fecret  in  thy 
breaft.  But  theu  doft  not  come  forth  with 
fongs,  with  the  hghtly-trembling  found  of  the 
^arp  1" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came 
to  Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open 
•and  dark.  The  winds  were  bluftering  in  the 
hall.  The  trees  ftrowed  the  threfhold  with  leaves ; 
tthe  murmur    of   night    was    abroad.     Sad  and 

iiknt^ 

*  Oi-thona,  the  vrrglft  of  the  wave. 
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filent,  at  a  rock,  the  fon  of  Morni  fat :  his  foul 
trembling  for  the  maid ;  but  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther to  turn  his  courfe  !  The  fon  *  of  Leth  ftood 
at  a  diftance,  and  heard  the  winds  in  his  bufhy 
hair.  But  he  did  not  raife  his  voice,  for  he  faw 
the  forrow  of  Gaul ! 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  chiefs.  The  vifions 
■of  night  arofe.  Oithona  flood,  in  a  dream,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her  hair  was  loofe 
and  difordered  :  her  lovely  eye  rolled  deep  in 
tears.  Blood  ftained  her  fnowy  arm.  The 
robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her  breafl".  She  ftood 
over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  feebly  heard. 
•'  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diftant 
rock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuath  low  ?  The  fea 
rolls  round  the  dark  ifle  of  Tromathon.  I  fit  in 
rny  tears  in  the  cave  !  Nor  do  I  fit  alone,  O 
Gaul !  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is 
there  in  the  rage  of  his  love.  What  can  Oitho- 
na do  r 

A  rougher  blaft  rufhed  tlirough  the  oak. 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his 
afpen  fpear.  He  flood  in  the  rage  of  his  foul. 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  ealt.  He  accufed 
the  lagging  light.  At  length  the  morning  came 
forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The  winds 
came  ruftling  from  the  hill ;  he  bounded  on  the 
waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arofe  Tro- 
mathon f ,  like  a  blue  fhield  in  the  niidfi:  of  the 
fea.  The  white  wave  roared  againft  its  rocks  ; 
fad  Oithona  fat  on  the  coaft  !  She  looked  on  the 
rolling  waters,  and  her  tears  came  down.     But 

when 

*  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Flngal's  moft  famciw 
heroes.  He  and  three  other  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Tromathon. 

f  Trom-thOn,  b^avy  cr  dee^'founding  'Kai'fi 
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when  fhe  faw  Gaul  in  his  arms,  fhe  flarted,  and 
turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent 
and  red ;  her  wliite  arm  trembles  by  her  fide. 
Thrice  flie  ftrove  to  fly  from  his  prefence ; 
tlirice  her  fteps  failed  her  as  flie  went  ? 

«<  Daughter  of  Nuath,"  faid  the  hero,  "  why 
doft  thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth 
the  flame  of  death  ?  Darkens  hatred  in  my  foul  ? 
Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  rifing  in  a 
land  unknown.  But  thou  covereft  thy  face  with 
fadnefs,  daughter  of  car-borne  Nuath  !  Is  the  foe 
of  Oithona  near .?  My  foul  burns  to  meet  him 
in  fight.  The  fword  trembles  by  the  fide  of 
Gaul,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak, 
daughter  of  Nuath  !  doft  thou  not  behold  my 
tears  ?" 

"  Young  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the 
maid,  "  why  comeft  thou  over  the  dark-blue 
wave,  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why 
did  I  not  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of 
the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and 
ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?  Why 
didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul !  to  hear  nay  depart- 
ing figh  ?  I  vanifh  in  my  youth  -,  my  name 
fliall  not  be  heai'd.  Or  it  will  be  heard  with 
grief;  the  tears  of  Nuiith  mufi:  fall.  Thou  wilt 
be  fad,  fon  of  Morni !  for  the  departed. fame  of 
Oithona.  But  fhe  fliall  fleep  in  the  narrow 
tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the  mourner. 
Why  didft  thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon  !  to  the 
fea-beat  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?" 

"  I  came  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Nuath  !  the  death  of  Cuthal's  chief 
darkens  before  me ;  or  Momi's  fon  fliall  fall ! 
Oithona  !  when  Gaul  is  low,  raife  my  tomb 
on  that  oozy  rock.  When  the  dark-bounding 
ihip  ihall  pafs,  call  the  fons  of  the  fea  !  cajl 

them. 
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them,  and  give  this  fword,  to  bear  it  hence  to 
Morni's  hall.  The  grey-haired  chief  will  then 
ceafe  to  look  towards  the  de^xrt,  for  the  return 
of  his  fon  I" 

«  Shall  the  daughter  of  Nulith  live  ?"  flic 
replied  with  a  burlting  figh.  «  Shall  I  live  in 
TromatliGn,  and  the  fon  of  IMorni  low  ?  My 
heart  is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  foul  carclefs 
as  that  fea  ;  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every 
wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  ftorm  !  The  blall 
which  fliall  lay  thee  low,  Ihall  fpread  the 
branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  fhall  wither 
together,  fon  of  carbonie  Morni  !  The  narrow 
houfe  is  pleafant  to  me,  and  the  grey  l^one  of 
the  dead  :  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks, 

0  fea-furrounded  Tromathon  !  Night  *  came, 
on  with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lath- 
rnon,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers, 
to  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Duthormoth. 
Night  came  on.  I  fat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam 
of  the  oak  !    The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees. 

1  heard  the  found  of  arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my  face. 
I  thought  of  thy  return.  It  was  the  chief  cf 
Cuthal,  the  red-haired  ftrength  of  Dunrommath. 
His  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  the  blood  of  my  people 
was  on  his  fworcL  They  who  defended  Oithona 
fell  by  the  gloomy  chief !  What  could  1  do  ? 
My  arm  was  weak.  I  could  not  lift  the  fpcar. 
He  took  me  in  my  grief,  amidft  my  tears  he 
raifed  the  fail.  He  feared  the  returning  Lath- 
mon,  the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona  !  But  be- 
hold he  comes  with  his  people  !  the  dark  wave 
is  divided  before  him  !  Whither  wilt  thou  turn 
thy  fteps,  fon  of  Morni  ?  Many  are  the  warriors 
of  thy  foe  !" 

«  My 

♦  Oithona  relates  how  fbe  wa$  carried  away  by  Dun- 
rommath. 
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^<  My  jtteps  never  turned  from  battle,"  Gaul 
faid,  and  unllieathed  his  fword.  "  Shall  I  then 
begin  to  fear,  Oithona  !  when  thy  foes  are  near  ? 
Go  to  thy  cave,  my  love,  till  our  battle  ceafo 
on  the  field.  Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows  of 
our  fathers  !  the  founding  quiver  of  Morni  ! 
Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  yew.  Our- 
felves  will  lift  the  fpear.  They  are  an  hoft  on 
the  rock  !  cur  fouls  are  ftrong  in  war  !? 

Oithona  went  to  the  cave.  A  troubled  joy 
rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  lightning 
on  a  ftormy  cloud  !  Her  foul  was  refolved  j  the 
tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eye. 
Dunrommatli  flowly  approached.  He  faw  the 
fon  of  Morni.  Contempt  contracted  his  face, 
a  fmile  is  on  his  dark-brown  cheek  ;  his  red 
eye  rolled,  half-concealed,  beneath  his  Ihaggy 
bro\\'^  ! 

*'  Wlience  are  the  fons  of  the  fea  r"  begun 
the  gloomy  chief.  ^*  Have  the  winds  driven 
you  on  the  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?  Or  come 
you  in  fearch  of  the  white-handed  maid  ?  The 
fons  of  ithe  unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to 
the  hand  of  Dunrommatli  !  His  eye  fpares  not 
the  weak;  he  delights  in  the  blood  of  ftrangers. 
Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of 
Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  fecret ;  would il  thou  come 
on  its  lovelinefs,  like  a  cloud,  fon  of  the  feeble 
hand  !  Thou  mayft  come,  but  llialt  thou  return 
to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers  ?"  "  Doft  thou  not 
know  me,"  faid  Gaul,  '*  red-haired  chief  of 
Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  fwift  on  the  heath,  in  the 
battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon  ;  when  the  fword  of 
Monii's  fon  purfued  his  hofi:,  in  Morven'? 
woody  land.  Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are 
mighty,  for  thy   warriors    gather   behind  thee. 

Vol.  L  F  But 
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But  (Jo  I  fear  them,  Ton  of  pride  ?  I  am  not  of 
the  race  of  the  feeble  !" 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms  ;  Dunrommath 
rflirunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  fpear  of 
Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chi<ef ;  his  fword 
lopped  off  his  head,  as  it  bended  in  death.  The 
fon  of  Morni  fhook  it  thrice  by  the  lock ;  the 
warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  arrows  of 
Morven  purfued  them :  ten  fell  on  the  mofly 
rocks.  The  reft  hft  the  founding  fail,  and 
bound  on  the  troubled  deep.  Gaul  advanced 
towards  the  cave  of  Oithbna.  He  beheld  a 
youth  leaning  on  a  rock.  An  arrovv-  had  pierced 
his  fide  •,  his  eye  rolled  faintly  beneath  his  hel- 
met. The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  was  fad,  he 
came  and  jpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

^<  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of 
the  mournful  bro\v  ?  1  have  fearched  for  the 
herbs  of  the  mountains ;  I  have  gathered  them 
on  the  fccret  banks  of  their  ftreams.  My  hand 
has  clofed  the  wound  of  the  brave,  their  eyes 
have  blefted  the  fon  of  Morni.  Where  dwelt 
thy  fathers,  warrior :  Were  they  of  the  fons  of 
the  mighty  ?  Sadnefs  fhall  come,  like  night,  on 
thy  native  ftreams.  Thou  art  fallen  in  thy 
youth  !" 

*'  My  fathers,"  replied  the  ftranger,  "  were 
of  the  race  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  fhall  not  be 
fad  •,  for  my  fame  is  departed  like  morning 
mift.  High  wails  rife  on  the  banks  of  Duv- 
ranna  i  and  fee  their  m^ofly  towers  in  tlie  ftream .; 
a  rock  afcends  behind  them  wi^h  its  bending 
pines.  Thou  mayft  behold  it  far  diftant.  There 
my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle : 
give  him  this  glittering  helm. 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul.  It 
was  the  wounded  Oithona !  She  had  armed  herfelf  j 

in 
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in  the  cave,  and  came  In  fearch  of  death.  Her 
heavy  eyes  are  half  clofed ;  the  blood  pours  from 
her  heaving  fide.  "  Son  of  Morni  !''  fhe  faid, 
<«  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep  grows,  like 
darknefs,  on  my  foul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona  are 
dim  !  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright 
beam  of  my  fame  !  then  had  my  years  come  on 
with  joy  -,  the  virgins  would  then  blefs  my  fleps. 
But  I  fiill  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni  !  my  father 
fliall  blufh  in  his  hall  !" 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The 
mournful  warrior  raifed  her  tomb.  He  came  to 
Morven  ;  we  faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul.  Offian 
took  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Oithona.  The 
brightnefs  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his 
figh  rofe,  at  times,  in  the  midil  of  his  friends ; 
like  blalls  that  Ihake  their  unfrequcnt  v-ings,  af« 
■tcr  the  flormy  winds  are  laid  ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is  overheard  by  Oflian  !?..• 
jnenting  the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover.  Offian,  to  divert  her 
grief,  relates  his  own  adlions  in  an  expedition  which  he  un- 
dertook, at  Fingal's  command,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty 
king  of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  againft  Rothraarwho 
invaded  his  dominions.  The  flory  is  delivered  down  thus 
jn  tradition.  Crothar  king  of  Croma  being  blind  with  age, 
.-ind  his  fon  too  young  for  the  field,  Rothmar  the  chief  of 
Tromlo  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  offered 
of  annexing  the  dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  ac* 
cordingly  marched  into  the  country  fubjed  to  Crothar,  but 
which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was,  at  the  time, 
fupreme  king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindnefs,  unfit  for 
acSion,  fent  for  aid  to  Fingal  king  of  Scotland  ;  who  or- 
dered his  fon  Oflian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar.  But  before 
his  arrival  Fovar-gormo,  the  fon  of  Crothar,  attacking  Roth- 
mar, was  (lain  himfelf,  and  his  forces  totally  defeated. 
Oflian  renewed  the  war  ;  came  to  battle,  killed  Rothmar, 
and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being  thus  delivered  of  its 
enemies,  Offian  returned  to  Scotland. 
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1  T  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  fcldom  art 
thou,  in  the  dreams  of  Malvina  !  Open  your  airy 
halls,  O  fathers  of  Tofcar  of  {hields  !  Unfold  the 
gates  of  your  clouds :  the  fteps  of  Malvina  are 
near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel 
the  fluttering  of  my  foul.  Why  didft  thou  come, 
O  blaft  !  from  the  dark-rolling  face  of  the  lake  ? 
Thy  ruftling  wing  was  in  the  tree  ;  the  dream  of 
Malvina  fled.  But  flie  beheld  her  love,  when 
his  robe  of  tnifl  flew  on  the  wind.  A  fun-beam 
was  on  his  Ikirts,  they  glittered  like  the  gold  of 
the  ftranger.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  fel- 
dom  comes  he  to  my  dreams  !'* 

"  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina, 
fon  of  mighty  Oflian !  My  fighs  arife  with  the 
beam  of  the  eaft ;  my  tears  defcend  with  the 
drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  pre- 
fence,  Ofcar,  with  ail  my  branches  round  me ; 
but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defart, 
and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The  fpring  return- 
ed with  its  fliowers  ;  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe  ! 
The  virgins  faw  me  filent  in  the  hall  ;  they 
touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the 
cheek  of  Malvina  :  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my 
grief.  Why  art  thou  fad  ?  they  faid  j  thou  firli 
of  the  maids  of  Lutha !  Was  he  lovely  as  the 
beam  of  the  mornino;,  and  ftately  in  thv  light  ?" 
''    F  4  '    rieafant 
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Pleafant  is  thy  fong  in  Offian's  ear,  daughter 
of  ftreamy  Liitha  !  U'hou  haft  heard  the  mufic  of 
departed  bards,  in  the  dream  of  thy  reft,  when 
fleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Mo- 
ruth  *.  When  thou  didft  return  from  the  chace,. 
in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou  haft  heard  the  muiic 
of  bards,  and  thy  fong  is  lovely  !  It  is  lovely,  O 
Malvina  !  but  it  melts  the  foul.  There  is  a  joy  in 
grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breaft  of  the  fad. 
But  forrow  waftes  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of 
Tofcar  I  and  their  days  are  few  !  They  fall  away, 
like  the  flower  on  which  the  fun  hath  looked  in 
h's  ftrength  after  the  mildew  has  pafTed  over  it, 
when  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. 
Attend  to  the  tale  of  Offian,  O  maid  !  He  re- 
members the  days  of  his  youth  ! 

The  king  commanded ;  I  raifed  my  fails,  and 
ruflied  into  the  bay  of  Croma  j  into  Croma's 
founding  bay  in  lovely  Inisfail  *.  High  on  the 
coaft  arofe  the  towers  of  Crothar  king  of  fpears  y 
Crothar  renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth  j  but 
age  dwelt  then  around  the  chief.  Rothmar  had 
vaifcd  the  fword  againft  the  hero  ;  and  the  wrath 
of  Fingal  burned.  He  fent  Offian  to  meet  Roth- 
mar in  v%rar,  for  the  chief  of  Croma  was  the  friend 
of  his  youth.  I  fent  the  bard  before  me  with 
fongs.  I  came  into  the  hall  of  Crothar.  There 
fat  the  chief  amidfb  the  arms  of  his  fathers,  but 
his  eyes  had  failed.  His  grey  locks  waved  around 
a  ftalF,  on  which  the  warrior  leaned.  He  hum- 
med the  fong  of  other  times,  when  the  found  of 
our  arms  reached  his  ears.  Crothar  rofe,  flretch- 
cd  his  aged  hand,  and  blelTed  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

"  Oflian  !"  faid  the  hero,  "  the  ftrength  of 
Crothar's  arm  has  failed.     O  could  I    lift   the 

fword, 

*   Mor'-ruth,  great  Jlr cam. 

I  Jnisfail,  one  of  the  ancient  njimcs  of  Ireland. 
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A^ord,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Stru- 
tha  !  He  was  the  firft  of  men  !  but  Crothar  had 
alfo  his  fame.  The  king  of  JNIorven  praifed  me  ; 
he  placed  on  my  arm  the  boffy  fhield  of  Cakhar, 
whom  the  king  had  flain  in  his  wars.  Doft  thou 
not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Crothar's  eyes  have 
failed  ?  Is  thy  iirength,  like  thy  fathers,  Offian  ? 
let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm !'' 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king  ;  he  felt  it  with  his 
aged  hands.  The  Ugh  rofe  in  his  breaft,  and  his 
tears  came  down.  "  Thou  art  ftrong,  my  Ton, 
he  faid,  but  not  like  the  king  of  Morven  !  But 
who  is  like  the  hero  among  the  mighty  in  war  ! 
Let  the  feaft  of  my  hall  be  fpread  -,  and  let  my 
bards  exalt  the  fong»  Great  is  he  that  is  within 
my  walls,  ye  fons  of  echoing  Croma  !"  The 
feaft  is  fpread.  The  harp  is  heard  ;  and  joy  is 
in  the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a  figh,  that 
darkly  dwelt  in  every  breaft.  It  was  like  the 
faint  beam  of  the  moon  fpread  on  a  cloud  in 
heaven.  At  length  the  muiic  ceafed,  and  the 
aged  king  of  Croma  fpoke  •,  he  fpoke  without  a 
tear,  but  Ibrrow  iVelled  in  the  midil  of  his  voice. 

"  Son  of  Fingal  !  behold'H  thou  not  the  dark- 
nefs  of  Crothar's  Joy.?  My  foul  was  not  fad  at 
the  feaft;,  when  my  people .  lived  before  me.  I 
rejoiced  in  the  prdence  af  ftrangers,  when. my 
fon  ihone  in  the  hall.  But,  OiCan,  he  is  a  beam 
that  is  departed.  He  left  no  ftreak  of  light  be- 
hind. He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal  I  in  the- wars 
of  his  father.  Rothmar  the  chief  of  grally  Tromlo  • 
heard  that  thefe  eyes  had  failed  -,  he  heard  that 
my  arms  were  iixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of 
his  foul  arofe  !  He  came  towards  Croma ;  my 
people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  my 
wrath,  but  what  could  fightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My 
fteps  were  unequal  ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wilh- 
ed  for  the  d'a,ys  that  were  paft.  Days  I  wherein 
F  5  I  fought ; 
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I  fought  ;  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My 
Ion  returned  from  the  chace  ;  the  fair-haired 
Fovar-gormo  *.  He  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in 
battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the  foul  of 
the  youth  was  great  ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in 
his  eyes.  He  faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  his  figh  arofe."  "  King  of  Croma,"  he 
faid,  "  is  it  becaufe  thou  haft  no  f6n ;  is  it  for 
the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that  thy  fighs 
arife  ?  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  my  ftrength  ; 
I  have  drawn  the  {word  of  my  youth  ;  and  1  have 
bent  tlie  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Rothmar,  with 
the  fons  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  fa- 
ther !  I  feel  my  burning  foul  !"  "  And  thou  flialt 
meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fightlefs  Crothar  ! 
But  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may 
hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return  j  for  my 
eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  ! 
He  went,  he  met  the  foe ;  he  fell.  Rothmar 
advances  to  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  {on  is  near 
with  all  his  pointed  fpears." 

This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  fliell,  I  replied,  and 
took  my  fpenr  !  My  people  faw  the  fire  of  my 
eyes  j  they  all  arofe  around.  Through  night  we 
ftrode  along  the  heath.  Grey  morning  rofe  in 
the  cafi.  A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  before 
us  ;  nor  wanting  was  its  winding  fiream.  The 
dark  hoft  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks,  with  all 
their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale. 
They  fled.  Rothmar  funk  beneath  my  fword  f 
Day  had  not  defcended  in  the  weft,  when  I 
brought  his  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged  hero 
felt  them  with  his  hands  ;  and  joy  brightened 
over  all  his  thoughts. 

The  people  gathered  to  the  hall.  The  fliclls  of 
the  feaft  are  heard.     Ten  harps  are  ftrung  :    five 

bardi: 
•  Faol'har-gorm,  th-  l/ne^oint  ofjletl. 
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bnr  Js  advance,  and  fing,  by  turns  *,  the  praife 
of  Ollian  ;  they  poured  forth  their  burning  fouls, 
and  the  luring  anfwered  to  their  voice.  The  joy 
of  Croma  was  great :  for  peace  returned  to  the 
land.  The  night  came  on  with  iilence  •,  the 
morning  returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in  dark- 
nefs,  with  his  ghttering  fpear.  The  joy  of  Cro- 
nia  ^^'as  great ;  for  the  gloomy  Rothmar  had 
fallen  ! 

I  raifed 

*  Thofe  extempore  compofitlons  were  In  great  repute  among 
fucceeding  bards.  The  pieces  extant  of  that  kind  fhew  more 
of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical  genius  of  their  authors. 
The  tranflator  has  only  niet  with  one  poem  of  this  fort,  which 
he  thinks  worthy  of  being  prefer ved.  It  is  a  thoufand  years 
later  than  Offian,  but  the  authors  feem  to  have  obferved  his 
manner,  and  adopted  fome  of  his  expreffions.  The  ftory  of  it 
is  this  :  Five  bards,  pafllng  the  night  in  the  houfe  of  a  chief, 
who  was  a  poet  himfelf,  went  ieverally  to  make  their  obfer- 
vations  en,  and  return  with  an  extempore  defcription  of,  night. 
The  night  happened  to  be  one  in  October,  as  appears  from  the 
poem,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  has  all  that  variety 
which  the  bards  afcribe  to  it,  m  their  dsfcriptions. 


N, 


First    Bare. 


I  G  H  T  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  reft  on  the  hills. 
No  ftar  with  green  trembling  beam ;  no  moon  looks  from  the 
fky.  I  hear  the  blafk  in  the  wood  ;  but  I  hear  it  diftant  far. 
The  ftream  of  the  valley  murmurs  ;  but  its  murmur  is  fullen 
and  fad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long- 
howling  owl  is  heard.  I  fee  a  dim  form  on  the  plain  !  It  is  a 
ghoft  !  it  fades,  it  flies.  Some  funeral  fhall  pafs  this  way  : 
the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  diftant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The 
ilag  lies  on  the  mountain  mofs  :  the  hind  is  at  his  fide.  She 
hears  the  wind  in  his  branchy  horns.  She  flarts,  but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  the  heath-cock's  head  is 
beneath  his  wing.  No  beaft,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the  owl 
and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leaflefs  tree  ;  he  in  a  cloud  on 
the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad,  the  traveller  has  lofl  his 
way.     Through  Ihrubs,  through  thorns,  he  goes,  along   the 

gurgling 
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I  raifed  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they 
laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was 
there,  but  his  figh  was  not  heard.     He  fearched 

for 

gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen.  He  fears  tha 
ghoft  of  night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  hlaft  ;  the  falling 
branch  refounds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered  burs,  clung 
together,  along  the  grafs.  It  is  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft  !' 
-He  trembles  amidfl  the  night. 

Dark,  dufky,  howling  is  night,  cloudy,  windy,  and  full  of 
ghofts !  The  dead  are  abroad  !  my  friends,  receive  me  froni 
the  night. 

Second    Bard. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  fhower  defcends.  The  fpirit  of  the 
rwountain  ihrieks.  Woods  fall  from  high.  Windows  flap. 
'Fhe  growing  river  roars.  The  traveller  attempts  the  ford: 
Hark  !  that  fhriek !  he  dies  !  The  ftorm  drives  the  horfe  from- 
rile  hill,  the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.  They  tremble  as  drives 
the  fhcwer,  befide  the  mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  ftarts  from  fleep,  in  his  lonely  hut  ;  he  wakes 
tilt-  fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs  fmoke  around  him.  He  fills 
rhe  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two  mountain  flreams 
which  ni.eet  befide  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering  fhepherd  fits.  Th<> 
tree  refounds  above  liim.  The  ftream  roars  down  the  rock. 
He  v/aits  for  the  rifing  moon  to  guide  him  to  his  home. 

Ghoils  ride  on  the  fcorm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  be- 
tween the  fqualls  of  wind.  Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  pafl:.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams  roar,  and 
windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the  roof.  I  fee  the  ftarry, 
iky.  But  the  fhov/cr  gathers  again.  The  wefl;  is  gloomy 
u'ld  dark.  Night  .is  lloriTiy  and  difmal  ;  receive  me,  my. 
friends,  from  night. 

Third    Barb. 

The  wind  Aill  founds  between  the  hills  :  and  whiftles 
through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place, 
i  he  turfy  Imt  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided,  fly  over  the  flcy, 
and  fiiew  the  burning  fi:ars.  'J"he  meteor,  token  of  death  ! 
flics  fparkling  thn>ugh  the  gloom.  It  refts  on  the  hill.  I  fee 
the  withered  fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who 
is  that  in  Ids  flircwd  beneath  the  tree,  by  the  ftream  ? 

The  waves  dark  tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lafii  its  rocky  fides. 
The  boat  is  brimful  in  the  cove  ;  the  oars  on  the  rocking 
tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  befide  the  rock,  and  eyes  the  rolling 
ihcam.     Her   Icvtr  promilcd  to    come.     She  faw  his   boat, 

when 
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for  the  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found  It  in  his  brea{l>. 
Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged.  He  came  and 
fpoke  to  Ofhan.  "  King  of  fpears  !"  he  faid, 
«  my  fon  has  not  fallen  without  his  fame.     The 

young. 

when  yet  it  was  light,  on  the  lake.     Is  this  his  broken  boav 
on  the  fhore  ?  Are  thcfc  his  groans  on  the  wind  ? 

Hark  !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnow  dcfcenda. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  white.  The  ftormy  winds  abate. 
Various  is  the  night  and  cold ;  receive  me,  my  friends,  from. 
night. 

Fourth    Bard. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair  ;  blue,  flarry,  fettled  is  night.  The 
wind? ,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone.  They  fmk  behind  the  hill. 
1  he  mocn  is  up  on  the  mountain.  Trees  glifter  :  ftreams 
fhine  en  the  rock.  Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake  ;  bright  the 
flream  of  the  vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  ihocks  of  corn  on  the  plain . 
The  wakeful  hind  rebuilds  the  Ihocks,  and  whiftles  on  the  dif- 
tant  field. 

Calm,  fettled,  fair  is  night  !  Who  comes  from  the  place  of 
the  dead  ?  That  form  with  the  robe  of  fnow  ;  white  arms, 
and  dark-brown  hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
people  :  fhe  that  lately  fell !  Come  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid  ! 
7hcu  that  haft  been  the  delight  of  heroes  !  The  blaft  drives  the 
phantom  away  ;  white,  without  form,  it  afcends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift,  fiowly,  over  the  narrow 
vale.  It  rifes  on  the  hill,  and  joins-  its  head  to  heaven. 
Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry,  bright  with  the  moon. 
Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night. 

Fifth    Bard. 

Night  is.  calm,  but  drearj'.  The  moon  it  in  a  cloud  in  the 
weft.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  along  the  fhaded  hill.  The 
iliflaat  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent  murmurs  on  the  rock. 
The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the 
night  is  paft:.  The  houfe-wife,  groping  in  the  gloom,  re- 
kindiesthe  fettled, fire.  The  hunter  thinks  that  day  approach- 
es, and  calls  his  bounding  dcgs.  He  afcends  the  hill,  and 
v/hiftles  on  his  way.  A  blaft  removes  the  cloud.  He  fees 
the  ftarry  plough  of  the  north.  Much  of  the  night  is  to  pafs. 
He  nods  by  the  mofTy  rock. 

Hark  I  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood  !  A  low  murmur  in 
the  vale  !  It  Is  the  mighty  .army  of  the  dead  returning  frcm 
the  air. 

The 
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young  waiTior  did  not  fly  ;  but  met  death,  as  he 
went  forward  in  his  ftrength.  Happy  are  they 
who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  is  heard  I 
The  feeble  will  not  behold  them  in  the  hall  ;  or 
fmile  at  their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory 
lliall  be  honoured  in  fong  •,  the  young  tear  of  the 
virgin  will  fall.  But  the  aged  wither  away,  by 
degrees,  the  fame  of  their  youth,  while  yet  they 
live,  is  all  forgot.  They  fall  in  lecret.  The  figh 
of  their  Ton  is  not  heard.  Joy  is  around  their 
tomb  ',  the  ftone  of  their  fam.e  is  placed  without  a 
tear.  Happy  are  they  who  die  iu  youth,  when, 
their  renown  is  around  them  I" 

The  moon  refts behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  filll  on  that 
lofty  rock.  Long  are  the  fhadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is 
dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  fiknt,  and  dark  ;  receive  me, 
my  friends,  from  night* 

The    Chief. 

I^et  clouds  reft  on  the  hills  :  fpirits  fly,  and  travellers  fear. 
Let  the  winds  of  the  woods  arife,the  founding  ftornis  defcend:.. 
Roar  ftreams  and  windows  flap,  and  green  winged  meteors 
fly  !  rife  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or  inclofe  her 
head  in  clouds  !  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue,  flormy,  or  gloomy 
the  fky.  Night  flies  before  the  beam,  when  it  is  poured  on 
the  hill.  The  young  day  returns  from  his  clouds,  but  we  re-- 
turn  no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old  ?  Where  our  kings  of  mighty- 
name  ?  The  fields  of  their  battles  are  filent.  Scarce  theirmof- 
fy  tombs  remain.  We  fhall  alfo  be  forgot.  This  lofty  houfe 
fhall  fall.  Our  fons  fhall  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs.  They 
fhall  alk  of  the  aged,  "  Where  ftood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?" 

Raifc  the  fong,  and  ftrike  the  harp;  fend  round  the  fhells 
of  joy.  Sufpend  a  hundred  tapers  on  high.  Youths  and 
maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  fome  grey  bard  be  near  me  to 
tell  the  deeds  of  other  times  ;  of  kings  renowned  in  our  land, 
of  chiefs  we  behold  no  more.  Thus  let  the  night  pals  until 
morning  fhall  appear  in  our  halls.  Then  let  the  bow  be  at 
hand,  the  dogs,  the  youths  of  the  chace,  We  fhall  afcend  the 
hill  with  day  ;  and  u'lvake  the  deer, 
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POEM, 


ARGUMENT. 

This  piece,  as  many  more  of  Oflian's  compofitions,  Is  ad- 
dreffed  to  one  of  the  firft  Chriftian  mifilonaries.  The  flory 
of  the  poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradition,  thus  :  In  the 
country  of  the  Britons  between  the  walls,  two  chiefs  lived 
in  the  days  of  Fingal,  Duiithalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Tweed  ;  and  Rathmor,  who  dwelt  at  CIu- 
tha,  well  known  to  be  the  fiver  Clyde.  Rathmor  was 
not  more  renowned  for  his  generofity  and  hofpitality, 
than-DuiKhalmo,  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty  and  ambi- 
tion. Dwnthalmo,  through  envy,  or  on  account  of  fome 
private  feuds,  which  fubfifled  between  the  families,  mur- 
dered Rathmor  at  a  feaft ;  but  being  afterwards  touched 
with  remorfe,  he  educated  the  two  fons  of  Rathmor, 
Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  his  own  houfe.  They  growing 
up  to  man's  cftate,  dropped  fome  hints  that  they  intended 
to  revenge  the.  death  of.  their  father,  upca  which  Dun- 
thalmo  fhut  them  up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks  of  Teutha,  . 
intending  to  take  them  off  privately.  Colmal,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dunthalmo,  who  was  fecretly  in  love  with  Calthon, 
helped  him  to  make  his  efcape  from  prifon,  and  fled  with 
him  to  Fingal,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior, 
and  implored  his  aid  againft  Dunthalmo.  Fingal  fent 
Offian  with  three  hundred  men  to  Colmar's  relief.  Dun- 
thalmo having  previoufly  murdered  Colmar,  came  to  a. 
battle  with  OiTian  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  that -hero,  and 
his  army  totally  defeated, 

Calthon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer ;  and  OlTwJi  rcturjiei 
U)  Mwven. 
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Jr  LEAS  ANT  Is  the  voice  of  thy  fong,  tho-j 
lonely  dweller  of  the  rock  !  It  comes  on  the  found 
of  the  flream,  along  the  narrow  vale.  My  foul 
awakes,  O  ftranger  !  in  the  midft  of  my  hall.  I 
ftretch  my  hand  to  the  fpear,  as  in  the  days  of 
other  years.  I  flretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble  j 
and  the  ligh  of  my  bofom  grows.  Wilt  thou 
not  liflen,  fon  of  the  rock  !  to  the  fong  of  Oflian? 
My  foul  is  full  of  other  times  j  the  joy  of  my 
youth  returns.  Thus  the  fun  appears  in  the  weft, 
after  the  fteps  of  his  brightnefs  have  moved  be- 
hind a  florm ;  the  green  hills  lift  their  dewy 
heads :  the  blue  ftreams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The 
aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  ftafF;  his  grey  hair 
glitters  in  the  beam.  Doft  thou  not  behold,  fon 
of  the  rock  !  a  fliield  in  Offian's  hall  ?  It  is 
marked  with  the  ftrokes  of  battle;  and  the 
brightnefs  of  its  bofles  has  failed.  That  fhield 
the  great  Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  ftreamy 
Teutha.  Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before  he 
fell  by  Oflian's  fpear.  Liflen,  fon  of  the  rock  ! 
to  the  tale  of  other  years  ! 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble 
dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  g^tes  of  Rathmor  were 
never  fluit ;  his  feali  was  always  fpread.  The 
fons  of  the  granger   came.     They  bielTed  the 

generous 
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generous  chief  cf  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fongy- 
and  touched  the  harp  :  joy  brightened  on  the 
face  of  the  fad  !  Dunthahno  came,  in  his  pride, 
and  rufhed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The 
chief  of  Ckitha  o\'ercame  :  the  rage  of  Dunthal- 
mo  rofe.  He  came,  by  night,  \A'ith  his  war- 
riors ;  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his 
halls,  where  his  feall  was  often  fpread  for 
ftrangers. 

Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  fons 
of  car-borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy 
of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  They  behold 
him  in  his  blood ;  their  burning  tears  defcend. 
The  foul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  faw 
the  children  of  youth.  He  brought  them  to 
Alteutha's  *  walls  ;  they  grew  in  the  houfe  of 
their  foe.  They  bent  the  bow  in  his  prefence  ; 
and  came  forth  to  his  wars.  They  fau  the  fallen 
walls  of  their  fathers  j  they  faw  the  green  thorn 
in  the  hall.  Their  tears  ruflied  forth  in  fecret. 
At  times,  their  faces  were  fad.  Dunthalmo  be- 
held their  grief:  his  darkening  foul  defigned 
their  death.  He  clofed  them  in  two  caves,  on 
the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The  fun  did 
not  come  there  with  his  beams  •,  nor  tiie  moon 
of  heaven  by  night.  The  fons  of  Rathmor  re- 
mained in  darknefs,  and  forefaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  fjlencc, 
the  fair-haired,    blue-eyed  Colmal  f .     Her  eye 

had 


*  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Bakeutha,  the  toivn  r,f  TivceJ,  the 
name  of  Dunthalmo's  feat.  It  is  obfervablo  that  all  the 
names  In  this  poem,  arc  derived  from  the  Galic  language  ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  it  was  once  the  univerfai  language  ot 
the  whole  ifland. 

f  Caol-m.ii:il,  a  ivoman  iv'tth  fmall  eye-broii<s  ;  fmall  eye- 
brows were  a  diftinguifliing  part  of  beauty  in  Offian's  time  : 
and  he  fcldoai  fails  to  give  tlicai  to  the  fine  women  of  hl& 
poems. 
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had  rolled  in  fecret  on  Calthon ;  his  lovelinefs 
fwelled  in  her  fouL  She  trembled  tor  her  war- 
rior ;  but  what  could  Colmal  do  ?  Her  arm 
could  not  lift  the  fpear  -,  nor  was  the  fword 
formed  for  her  fide.  Her  wliite  breaft  never  rofe 
beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror 
of  heroes.  What  canft  thou  do,  O  Colmal  1  for 
the  falling  chief  ?  Her  fteps  are  unequal ;  her 
hair  is  loofe  :  her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her 
tears-  She  came,  by  night,  to  the  hall  *.  She 
armed  her  lovely  form  in  fteel ;  the  fteel  of  a 
young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  firft  of  his  battles* 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon,  and  loofed  the 
thong  from  his  hands. 

"  Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor,"  fhe  faid,  «  arife,  the 
night  is  dark  !  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selma  f , 
chief  of  fallen  Clutha  !  I  am  the  fon  of  Lamgal, 
who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  oif  thy 
dark  dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my  foul  arofe. 
Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor,  arife,  the  night  is  dark  1" 
**  Bleft  voice !"  replied  the  chief,  **  comeft 
thou  from  the  clouds  to  Caltlion  ?  The  ghofts  of 
his  fathers  have  often  defcended  in  his  dreams, 
lince  the  fun  has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and  dark- 
nefs  has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  fon 
of  Lamgal,  the  chief  I  often  faw  in  Clutha  ? 
But  fliall  I  fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brother 
low  ?  Will  I  fly  to  Morven,  and  the  hero  clofed 
in  night  ?  No  :  give  me  that  fpear,  fon  of  Lam- 
gal,  Calthon  will  defend  his  brother  !" 

«  A  thou- 

*  That  is,  the  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies 
were  hung  up  as  trophies.  Offian  is  very  careful  to  make 
his  ftories  probable ;  for  he  makes  Colmal  put  on  the  arms 
of  a  youth  killed  in  his  firft  battle,  as  more  proper  for  & 
young  woman,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  ftrong  enough  to 
carry  the  armotir  of  a  full-grown  warrior. 

t  Fingal. 
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"  A  thoufand  warriors,"  replied  the  maid, 
**  ftretch  their  fpears  round  car-borne  Colmar. 
What  can  Calthon  do  againft  a  hoft  fo  great? 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven,  he  will  come 
with  war.  His  arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the 
unhappy  5  the  lightning  of  his  fword  is  round 
the  weak.  Arife,  thou  fon  of  Rathmor  !  the 
fhadows  will  fly  away.  Arife,  or  thy  fteps  may 
be  feen,  and  thou  muft  fall  in  youth  !'* 

The  lighing  hero  rofe  ;  his  tears  defcend  for 
car-borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to 
Selma's  hall  *,  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Col- 
mal.  The  helmet  cover'd  her  lovely  face.  Her 
bofom  heaved  beneath  the  fleel.  Fingal  returned 
ftom  the  chnfe,  and  found  the  lovely  Grangers. 
They  were  like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the  midfl: 
of  the  hall  of  fhells.  The  king  heard  the  tale  of 
grief;  and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand 
heroes  half-rofe  before  him ;  claiming  the  war 
of  Teutha.  I  came  with  my  fpear  from  the  hill  ; 
the  joy  of  battle  rofe  in  my  breaft  ;  for  the  king 
fpoke  to  Offian  in  the  midft  of  a  thoufand 
chiefs. 

"  Son  of  my  ftrength,"  began  the  king;, 
<■*  take  thou  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Go  to  Teutha'is 
rufliing  ftream,  and  fave  the  car-borne  Colmar. 
Let  thy  Eime  return  before  thee  like  a  pleafant 
gale ;  that  my  foul  may  rejoice  over  my  fon, 
who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Ollian  ! 
be  thou  a  ftorm  in  war ;  but  mild  when  the  foe 
is  low !  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon  ! 
be  thou  like  Sclma's  chief.  When  the  haughty 
come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not. 
But  my  arm  is  firetched  forth  to  the  unhappy^ 
My  fword  defends  the  weak." 

i'/eioice 
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I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king.  I  took 
rny  rattling  arms.  Diaran  *  rofe  at  my  fide,  and 
Dargo  f  king  of  fpears.  Three  hundred  youths 
followed  our  fteps ;  the  lovely  ftrangers  were  at 
my  fide.  Dunthalmo  heard  the  found  of  our 
approach.  He  gathered  the  ftrength  of  Teutha. 
He  flood  on  a  hill  with  his  hoft.  They  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent 
trees  are  finged  and  bare,  and  the  ftreams  of  their 

chinks 

*  Diaran,  father  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  Crimora,  his  miftrefs. 

t  Dargo,  the  fon  of  Collath,  is  celebrated  in  other  poems  by 
Oflian.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a  hunt- 
ing party.  The  lamentation  of  his  miftrefs,  or  wife,  Min- 
gala,  over  his  body,  is  extant ;  but  whether  it  is  of  Offian's 
compofition,  I  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally  afcribed  to 
him,  and  has  much  of  his  manner  ;  but  fonie  traditions  men- 
tion it  as  an  imitation  by  fome  later  bard.  As  it  has  fome 
poetical  merit,  I  have  fubjoined  it. 

THE  fpoufe  of  Dargo  comes  in  tears :  ior  Dargo  was  no 
more  !  The  heroes  figh  over  Lartho's  chief  :  and  what 
Ihall  fad  Mingala  do  ?  The  dark  foul  vaniflied  like  morning 
mift,  before  the  king  of  fpears :  but  the  generous  glowed  in 
fcis  prefence  like  the  morning  ftar. 

Who  was  the  faireft  and  moil  lovely  ?  Who  but  Goliath's 
ftately  fon  ?  Who  fat  in  the  midft  of  the  wife,  but  Dargo  of 
the  mighty  deeds  ? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice  was 
foft  as  fummer-winds.  Ah  me !  what  Ihall  the  heroes  fay  ? 
for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the  lovtly  cheek ;  the 
look  of  which  was  firm  in  danger  !  Why  haft  thou  failed  on 
©ur  hills  ?  thou  fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  fun  ! 

The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
valiant ;  (he  was  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but  Ihe  chofe  to  be  the 
fpoufe  of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala !  the  night  is  coming  with 
its  clouds ;  where  is  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  ?  'Where  but  in  the 
tomb  of  Dargo  ? 

Why  doft  thou  lift  the  ilone,  O  bard  ?  why  doft  thou  ihut 
the  narrow  houfe  ?  Mingala' s  eyes  are  heavy,  bard  I  She 
Riuft  fleep  with  Dargo. 

Laft  night  I  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lofty  hall, 
Sut  filencs  dwells  aro-JDd  my  be4  Mijigala  rcfts  with  Dargo, 
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chinks  have  failed.  The  ftream  of  Teutha  rolled, 
in  its  pride,  before  the  gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard 
to  Dunthalmo,  to  offer  the  combat  on  the  plain ; 
but  he  fmiled  in  the  darknefs  of  his  pride.  His 
unfettled  hoil  moved  on  the  hill  j  like  the  moun- 
tain cloud,  when  the  blafl  has  entered  its  womb, 
and  fcatters  the  curhng  gloom  on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bound 
with  a  thoufand  thongs.  The  cliief  is  fad,  but 
ftately.  His  eye  is  on  his  friends ;  for  we  ftood 
in  our  arms,  whilft  Teutha's  waters  rolled  be- 
tween. Dunthalmo  came  with  his  fpear,  and 
pierced  the  hero's  fide  :  he  rolled  on  the  bank  in 
his  blood.  We  heard  his  broken  {ighs.  Calthon 
rufhed  into  the  ftream :  I  bounded  forward  on 
my  fpear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night 
came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refted  on  a  rock 
amidft  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of  his  bofom 
burned  againfl  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Cal- 
thon ftood  in  his  grief ;  he  mourned  the  fallen 
Colmar ;  Colmar  llain  in  youth,  before  his  fame 
arofe  ! 

I  bade  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh  the 
mournful  chief ;  but  he  ftood  beneath  a  tree, 
and  often  threw  his  fpear  on  earth.  The  humi<l 
eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a  fecret  tear  :  fhe 
forefaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of  Clutha's 
warlike  chief.  Now  half  the  night  had  pafted  a- 
way.  Silence  and  darknefs  were  on  the  field. 
Sleep  refted  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes :  Calthon's 
fettUng  foul  was  ftill.  His  eyes  were  half-clofed  ; 
but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in 
his  ear.  Pale,  and  fliewing  his  wounds,  the 
ghoft  of  Colmar  came  :  he  bent  his  head  ever  the 
hero,  and  raifed  his  feeble  voice  ! 

"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  in  his  night,  and 
bis  brother  low  ?  Did  we  not  rife  to  the  chace  to- 
gether ? 
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^etlier  ?  Purfued  we  not  the  dark  brown  hinds  ? 
Cohnar  was  not  forgot  till  he  fell  :  till  death  had 
blafted  his  youth.  I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock  of 
3Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rile  !  the  morning  comes 
with  its  beams  •,  Dunthalmo  will  diflionour  the 
fallen."  He  pafled  away  in  his  blaft.  The  rifing 
Calthon  faw  the  fteps  of  his  departure.  He  rufh- 
ed  in  the  found  of  his  fteel.  Unhappy  Colmal 
rofe.  She  followed  her  hero  through  night,  and 
dragged  her  fpear  behind.  But  when  Calthon 
came  to  Lona's  rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother. 
The  rage  of  his  bofom  rofe ;  he  rufhed  among 
the  foe.  The  groans  of  death  afcend.  They 
clofe  around  the  chief.  He  is  bound  in  the  midft, 
and  brought  to  gloomy  Dunthalmo.  The  fhout 
of  joy  arofe  ;  and  the  hills  of  night  replied. 

I  ftarted  at  the  found  :  and  took  my  father's 
fpear.  Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide  -,  and  the  youthful 
ftrength  of  Dargo.  We  miffed  the  chief  of  Clu- 
tha,  and  our  fouls  were  fad.  I  dreaded  the  de- 
parture of  my  fame.  The  pride  of  my  valour 
rofe  !  "  Sons  of  Morven !"  I  faid,  "  it  is  not 
thus  our  fathers  fought.  They  refted  not  on  the 
field  of  fi:rangers,  when  the  foe  was  not  fallen  be- 
fore them.  Their  ftrength  was  like  the  eagles  of 
heaven  •,  their  renown  is  in  the  fong.  But  our 
people  fall  by  degrees.  Our  fame  begins  to  depart. 
What  fhall  the  king  of  Morven  fay,  i£  Offian 
•conquers  not  at  Teutha  ?  Rife  in  your  fteel,  ye 
warriors  !  follow  the  found  of  Offian's  courfe. 
He  will  not  return,  but  renowned,  to  the  echo- 
ing walls  of  Selma." 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha. 
Colmal  ftood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the 
chief  of  Clutha:  thrice  the  fpear  fell  from  her 
hand.  My  wrath  turned  againft  the  ftranger  ; 
for  my  foul  trembled  for  Calthon.     «  Son  of  the 

feeble 
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feeble  h:ind  !"  I  faid,  <*  do  Teutha*s  warriors 
fight  with  tears  ?  The  battle  is  not  won  with 
grief ;  nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the  foul  of  war.  Go 
to  the  deer  of  Carmun,  to  the  lowing  herds  of 
Teutha.  But  leave  thefe  arms,  thou  fon  of  fear  ! 
A  warrior  may  lift  them  in  fight." 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  Ihoulders.  Her  fnowy 
breaft  appeared.  She  bent  her  bluihing  face  to 
the  ground.  I  looked  in  filence  to  the  chiefs. 
The  fpear  fell  from  my  hand  j  the  figh  of  my  bo- 
fom  rofe  !  But  when  I  heard  the  name  of  the 
maid,  my  crowding  tears  ruihed  down.  I  bleffed 
the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade  the  battle 
move  ! 

Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fhould  Offian  tell  how 
Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  forgot  in 
their  land  j  their  tombs  are  not  found  en  the  heath. 
Years  came  on  with  their  ftorms.  The  green 
mounds  are  mouldered  away.  Scarce  is  the  grave 
of  Dunthalmo  feen,  or  the  place  where  he  fell  by 
the  fpear  of  Offian.  Some  grey  warrior,  half 
blind  with  age,  fitting  by  night  at  the  flaming 
oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  deeds  to  his  fons, 
and  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dunthalmo.  The  faces  of 
youth  bend  fidelong  towards  his  voice.  .Surprize 
and  joy  burn  in  their  eyes !  I  found  Calthon  bound 
to  an  oak  j  my  fword  .cut  the  thongs  from  his 
hands,  I  gave  him  the  white-bofomed  ColmaL 
They  dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Teutha. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Caro5  is  probably  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufius,  by  birth  a  Mc- 
napian,  who  aflumed  the  purple  in  the  year  284  :  aad, 
ftizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  Emperor  Maxirhian  Her- 
culius  in  feveral  naval  engagements,  which  gives  propriety 
to  his  being  called  in  this  poem  the  king  ofjhips.  He  repaired 
Agricola's  wall,  in  order  tc  obftrudl  the  incurfions  of  the 
Caledonians  ;  and  when  he  was  employed  in  that  work,  it 
appears  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under  the  command  of 
Ofcar  the  Ton  of  OfTian.  This  battle  is  the  fpundation  of 
the  prefcnt  poem,  which  is  addreffcd  to  Maivina  the  daugli- 
•ter  ofiTofcar. 
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15  RING,  daughter  of  Tofcar  I  bring  the 
harp  !  the  hght  of  the  fong  rifes  in  Ollian's  foul ! 
It  is  hke  the  field,  when  darknefs  covers  the 
hills  around,  and  the  fhadow  grows  flowly  on 
the  plain  of  the  fun.  I  behold  my  fon,  O  Mal- 
vina  !  near  the  molly  rock  of  Crona  *-  But  it 
is  the  mift  of  the  defart,  tinged  with  the  beam 
of  the  weft  !  I^ovely  is  the  mift,  that  aflumes  the 
form  of  Ofcar  !  turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when 
ye  roar  on  the  fide  of  Ardven  ! 

"Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the  mur- 
mur of  a  fong  ?  His  ftati'  is  in  his  hand,  his 
grey  hair  loofe  on  the  wind.  Surly  joy 
lightens  his  face.  He  often  looks  back  to 
Cai'os.  It  is  Ryno  f  of  fongs,  he  that  went  to 
view  the  foe.  «  What  does  Caros  king  of 
fliips  ?"  faid  the  fon  of  the  now  mournful 
G  2  GfTian, 

*  -Crona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  flream  which  runs  into  the 
Carron. 

t  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.  He 
feems  to  have  been  a  Bard;  of  thg  firft  rank,  in  the  days  of 
fingal. 
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Ofllan,  "  fpreads  he  the  wings  *  of  his  pride, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  !"  «<  He  fpreads  them, 
Ofcar/'  replied  the  bard,  "  but  it  is  behind  his 
gathered  heap  f .  He  looks  over  his  ftones  with 
fear.  He  beholds  thee  terrible,  as  the  ghoft  of 
night,  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  fliips  !" 

«  Go,  thou  iirfl:  of  my  bards  !"  fays  Ofcar, 
*«  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  fiame  on  its 
point.  Shake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid 
him,  in  fongs,  to  advance,  and  leave  the  rolling 
of  his  wave.  Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  for  bat- 
tle ',  that  my  bow  is  weary  of  the  chace  of  Cona. 
Tell  him  the  mighty  are  not  here  -,  and  that  my 
arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  mm-mur  of  fongs.  Ofcar  rear- 
ed his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on 
Ardven,  like  the  noife  of  a  cave  ;  when  the  fea 
of  Togorma  rolls  before  it ;  and  its  trees  meet 
the  roaring  winds.  They  gather  round  my  fon 
like  the  fireams  of  the  liill ;  when,  after  rain, 
they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfe.  Ryno 
came  to  the  mighty  Caros.  He  flruck  his  flam- 
in  gj  fpcar.  Come  to  tli^^  battle  of  Ofcar,  O  thou 
that  litteft  on  the  rolling  of  waves  I  Fingal  is 
diflant  far  j  he  hears  the  fongs  of  bards  in  Mor- 
ven  :  the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  His 
terrible  fpear  is  at  his  fide  ;  his  {liield  that  is  like 
the  darkened  moon  !  Come  to  the  battle  of  Of- 
car -,  the  hero  is  alone  ! 

He  came  not  over  the  flrcamy  Carun  %.  The 
bard  returned  with  his  fong.  Grey  night  grows 
dim  on  Crona.  The  feall:  of  fliells  is  fpread.  A 
hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind  ;  faint  light 
gleams  over  the  heath.     The  ghofts  of  Ard^'en 

pafs 

*  The  Roman  eagle. 

f  Agiicoh's  wall,  which  Ci^raufius  repaired. 

i  The  river  Carron. 
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pafs  through,  the  beam,  and  iTicw  their  dim.  and 
diftant  forms.  Comala  *  is  half  imfeen  on  her 
meteor ;  Hidallan  is  Inllen  and  dim,  hke  the 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mift  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad  ?"  iaid  Ryno  ;  for  he 
alone  beheld  the  chief.  "  Why  art  thou  fad, 
Hidallan  !  haft  thou  not  received'  thy  fame  ? 
The  fongs  of  Offian  have  been  heard  ;  tliy  ghoft 
has  brightened  in  wind,  when  thou  didft  bend 
from  thy  cloud,  to-  hear  the  long  of  Morven's 
bard  !"  "  And  do  thine  eyes,'*  faid  Ofcar,  <«  be- 
hold the  chief,  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ? 
Say,  Ryno,  fay,  how  fell  Hidallan,  the  renowned 
in  the  days  of  my  fathers  ?  His  name  remains 
on  the  rocks  of  Cona.  I  have  often  feen  the 
ftreams  of  his  hills  !" 

Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  drove  Hidallan  from 
his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad  for  Comala, 
and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  the  chief. 
Lonely,  fad  along  the  heath,  he  flowly  moved, 
with  fiient  fteps.  His  arms  hang  difordered  on 
his  fide.  His  hair  flies  loofe  from  his  brov/. 
The  tear  is  in  his  down-call:  eyes;  a  figh  half- 
filent  in  his  breaft  !  Three  days  he  ftrayed 
unfcen,  alone,  before  he  came  to  Lamor's 
halls :  the  moiTy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at  the 
ftream  of  Balva  f.  There  I.amor  fat  alone  be- 
neath a  tree  •,  for  he  had  fent  his  people  with 
Hidallan  to  war.  The  ftream  ran  at  his  feet, 
G  3  his 

■  This  is  the  fcene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the  fubjedl 
of  the  dramatic  poem.  The  poet  mentions  her  in  this  phice, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  fequel  of  Hidallan's  ftory,  who  on 
account  of  her  death,  had  been  expelled  from  the  wars  of 
Fingal. 

t  This  is  perhaps  that  fmall  ftream,  Itill  retaining  the  name 
of  Balva,  which  runs  through  the  romantic  valley  of  Glen- 
tivar  in  Stirlingfhirc.  Balva  figr.ifies  a  JiL'/it  fnxam  ;  and 
Glentivar,  ibc  f.n.'cftcied'-oulc. 
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his  grey  head  refted  on  his  ftaff.  Sightlefs  arc 
his  aged  eyes.  He  hums  the  long  of  other  times. 
The  noife  of  Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear  ; 
he  knew  the  tread  of  his  fon. 

"  Is  the  fon  of  Lamor  returned ;  or  is  it  the 
found  of  his  ghoft  ?  Haft  thou  fallen  on  the 
banks  of  Carun,  fon  of  the  aged  I^amor  ?  Or, 
if  I  hear  the- found  of  Hidallan's  feet ;  where 
are  the  mighty  in  the  war  ?  where  are  my 
people,  Hidallan  !  that  were  wont  to  return 
with  their  echoing  fhields  ?  Have  they  fallen 
on  the  banks  of  Carun  ?" 

"  No  :"  replied  the  fighing  youth,  "  the  people 
of  Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  war, 
my  father  !  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  more. 
I  muft  fit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when 
the  roar  of  the  battle  grows." 

"  But  thy  fathers  never  fat  alone,"  replied 
the  riling  pride  of  Lamor.  "  They  never  fat 
alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of 
battle  rofe.  Doft  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  ? 
My  eyes  difcern  it  not  5  there  refts  the  noble 
Garmallon,  who  never  fled  from  war!  Come, 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy 
father's  tomb.  Haw  am  I  renowned,  Garmal- 
lon ?  my  fon  has  tied  from  war  ! " 

"  King  of  the  ftreamy  Balva  !"  faid  Hidal- 
lan with  a  figh,  *<  why  doft  thou  torment  my 
foul  ?  Lamor,  I  never  fled.  Fingal  was  fad  for 
Comala  ;  he  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan.  Go  to 
the  grey  ftrcams  of  thy  land,  he  faid ;  moulder 
like  a  leaflefs  oak,  which  the  winds  have  bent 
over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow  ! " 

<'  And  muft  I  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  the 
lonely  tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  When  thoulands 
are  renowned  in  battle,  fhall  he  bend  over  my 
grey  ftreams  ?    Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmallon  ! 

carry 
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carry  Lamor   ta  his  place  ;  his  eyes  are  thrk : 
his  foul  is  fad  ;  his  fon  has  loft  his  fame  !" 

«  Where,"  faid  the  youth,  "  fliall  I  fearch 
for  fame  to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor  ?  From 
whence  Ihall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the 
found  of  my  arms  may  be  pleafant  in  his  ear  r 
If  I  go  to  the  chace  of  hinds,  rm^  name  will  not 
be  heard.  Lamor  ^vnll  not  feel  my  dogs,  with 
his  hands,  glad  at  niy  arri'v-^al  from  the  hill.  He 
will  not  enquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the 
dark-brown  deer  of  his  defarts  1" 

"  I  mult  fall,"  faid  Lamor,  "  like  a  leafleis 
oak  :  it  grew  on  a  rock  !  it  was  overturned  by 
the  winds !  My  ghoil  will  be  feen  on  my  h'llhf 
mournful  for  my  young  Hidallaii.  Will  not 
ye,  ye  mifts  !  as  ye  rife,'  hide  him  froni  my 
light  ?  My  fon  !  go  to  Lamor's  hall :  there  the 
arms  of  our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  fword  of 
Garmallon  ;  he  took  it  from  a  foe  !" 

He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its 
fkidded  thongs.  He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The 
grey-haired  hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

"  JNIy  fon  !  lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb  ; 
it  rifes  belide  that  ruftling  tree.  The  long  grafs' 
is  withered  •,  I  hear  the  breezes  whiftling  there. 
A  Httle  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  fends  its 
water  to  Balva.  There  let  me  reil ,  it  is  noon  : 
the  fun  is  on  our  fields  I" 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  L^m.or 
pierced  the  fide  of  his  fon.  They  lleep  toge- 
ther :  their  ancient  halls  moulder  away.  Ghclts 
are  feen  tliere  at  noon  :  the  valley  is  filent,  and 
the  people  fliun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

"  Mournful  is   thy    tale,"  faid   Ofcar,    "  fon 

of  the  times  of  old  !   My  foul  fighs  forHidallan; 

he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.     He  flies  on  the 

blaft  cf  the  defart,  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign 

G  4  land. 
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land.  Sons  of  the  echoing  IMorven  !  draw 
ncar  to  tlie  foes  of  Fingal.  Send  the  night 
awp.y  in  fongs  ;  watch  the  ftrength  of  Caros. 
Ofcar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times ;  •  to  the 
fliaJes  of  filent  Ardven  ;  where  his  fathers  fit 
dim  in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future  war. 
And  art  thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half-extjn- 
guifhed  meteor  ?  Come  to  my  fight,  in  thy  lor- 
row,  chief  of  the  winding  Balva  !" 

The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs.  Ofcar 
flowly  afcends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night 
fct  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent 
faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blafts  rulli  through 
aged  oaks.  The  half-enlightened  moon  finks 
dim  and  red  behiiid  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are 
heard  on  the  heath.     Ofcar  drew  his  fworcl ! 

'*  Come,"  faid  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghofts  of 
my  fathers  !  ye  that  fought  againft  the  kings  of 
the  world  !  Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times  ; 
and  your  converfe  in  your  caves  j  when  you 
talk  together,  and  behold  your  fons  in  the  fields 
of  the  brave." 

Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice 
C'f  his  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of 
the  ftranger,  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His 
robe  is  of  the  niift  of  Lano,  that  brings  death 
to  the  people.  His  fv/ord  is  a  green  meteor  : 
half-extinguiflied.  His  face  is  without  form, 
and  dark.  He  flghed  thrice  over  the  hero  : 
thrice  the  winds  of  night  roared  around  !  Many 
were  his  words  to  Ofcar  j  but  they  only  came 
by  halves  to  our  ears  :  they  were  dark  as  the 
tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the 
ibng  arofe.  He  flowly  vanilhed,  like  a  mill: 
that  melts  on  the  funny  hill.  It  was  then,  O 
daughter  of  Tofcar  !  my  fon  began  firft  to  be 
i'<id.     He  forelaw  the  fall  of  his  race.    At  times, 

he 
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he  \vas  thcughtful  and  dark ;  like  the  fun  when 
he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face,  but  again  he  looks 
forth  from  his  darknefs  on  the  green  hills  of  Cona. 
Ofcar  palTed  the  night  among  his  fathers,  grey- 
morning  met  him  on  Carun's  banks.  A  green  vale 
iurrounded  a  tomb  which  arofe  in  the  times  of 
old.  Little  hills  lift  their  head  at  a  diftance  •,  and 
ftretch  their  old  trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors 
of  Caros  fat  there,  for  they  had  pailed  the  ftream 
by  night.  They  appeared,  like  the  trunks  of 
aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light  of  the  morning. 
Ofcar  ftood  at  the  tomb,  and  raifed  thrice  his 
terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  around ; 
•  the  ilarting  roes  bounded  away  :  And  the  trem- 
bling ghofts  of  the  dead  fled,  Ihrieking  on  their 
clouds.  So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my  fon,  when 
he  called  his  friends ! 

A  thoufand  fpears  arofe  around  ;  the  people  of 
Cares  rofe-  Why  daughter  offofcar,  why  that 
tear  i  My  {bn^  though  alone,  is  brave.  Ofcar 
is  like  a  beam  of  the  iky ;  he  turns  around  and 
the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  the  arm  of  a  ghofb, 
when  he  ftretches  it  from  a  cloud  ;  the  reft  of  his 
thin  form  is  unfeen  •,  but  che  people  die  in  the 
vale  !  My  fon  beheki  the  approach  of  the  foe ; 
he  ftood  in  the  lilent  darknefs  of  his.  ftrength. . 
<*  Am  I  alone,  faid  Oicar,  in  the  midit .  of  a 
thoufmd  foes  .'*  Many  a  fpear  is  there  !  rx'iany  a 
darkly-rolling  eye  !  fliall  I  fly  to  Ardven  ,?  But 
did  my  fathers  ever  fly  ?  The  mark  of  their  arm 
is  in  a  thoufand  battles.  Ofcar  too  fhall  be  re- 
nowned !  Come,  ye  dim  ghofts  of  my  fathers, 
and  behold  my  deeds  in  war  !  I  may  tall ;  but  I 
will  be  renowned  like  the  race  of  the  echoing  Mor- 
ven."  He  ftood,  growing  in  his  place,  like  a 
flood  in  a  narrow  vale  !  The  battle  came,  but 
rhey  fell  :  bloody  was  the  fword  of  Ofcar  ! 

G   c  The 
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The  noife  reached  his  people  at  Crona  ;  they 
came  Hke  a  hundred  ftreams.  The  warriors  of 
Caros  fled  ;  Ofcar  remained  Hke  a  rock  left  by  the 
ebbing  fea.  Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his 
fteeds,  Caros  rolled  his  might  along  :  the  little 
ilreams  are  loft  in  his  coiirfe  j  the  eai'th  is  rock- 
ing round.  Battle  fpreads  from  wing  to  wing  : 
ten  thoufand  fwords  gleam  at  once  in  the  fky. 
But  why  fliould  Olhan  fing  of  battles  ?  For  never 
more  fhall  my  fteel  ihine  in  war.  I  remember 
the  days  of  my  youth  with  grief ;  when  I  feel  the 
weaknefs  of  my  arm.  Happy  are  they  who  fell 
in-  their  youth,  in  the  midft  of  their  renown  I 
They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs  of  their  friends  : 
or  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of  their  ftrength.  Hap- 
py art  thou,  O  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of  thy  rufh- 
ing  blaft.  Thou  often  goeft  to  the  fields  of  thy 
fame,  where  Caros  fled  from  thy  Hfted  fword. 

Darknefs  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daughter 
of  Tofcar  !  I  behold  not  the  form  of  my  fon  at 
Carun  ;  nor  the  figure  of  Ofcar  on  Crona.  The 
rufthng  winds  have  carried  him  hv  away  ;  and 
the  heart  of  his  father  is  fad.  But  lead  me,  O 
Malvina  !  to  the  found  of  my  woods ;  to  the  roar 
of  my  mountain  ftreams.  Let  the  chace  be  heartl 
on  Cona;  let  me  think  on  the  days  of  other  years.. 
And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  maid  !  that  I  may 
touch  it,  when  the  light  of  my  foul  ftiall  arife.. 
Be  thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong  ;  future  times 
Ihall  hear  of  me  !  The  fons  of  the  feeble  hereafter 
will  lift  the  voice  on  Cona ;  and,  looking  up  to 
the  rocks,  fay,  *'  Here  Offian  dwelt."  They 
fliall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  the  race  that  are 
no  more  !  wliile  we  ride  on  our  clouds,  Malvina  ! 
on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Our  voices 
fliall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  defart  j  we  fliall 
fino;  on  the  breeze  of  the  rock. 
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ARGUMENT. 

An  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  The  poet 
relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  in  Selma,  to  folicit  aid  againft 
Duth-carmor  of  Cluba,  who  had  killed  Cathmol,  for  the 
fake  of  his  daughter  Lanul.  Fingal  declining  to  make  a. 
choice  among  his  heroes,  who  were  all  claiming  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  ;  they  retircA  each  to  his  hill  of  gbojls  \ 
to  be  determined  by  dreams.  The  fpirit  of  Trenmor  ap- 
pears to  OiTian  and  Ofcar :  they  fail,  from  the  bay  of  Car- 
mona,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  appear  off  the  valley  of  Rath- 
col,  in  Inis-huna,  where  Duth-carmor  had  fixed  his  refi- 
dence.  Oflian  difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth-carmor  to  de- 
mand battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  diftrefs  of  Cathlin  o£ 
Clutha.  Oflian  devolves  the  command  on  Ofcar,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of  Morven,  before  bat- 
tie,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  the  coming  ou 
of  day,  the  battle  joins.  Ofcar  and  Duth-carmor  meet. 
The  latter  falls.  Ofcar  carries  the  mail  and  helmet  of  Duth- 
carmor  to  Cathlin,  who  had  retired  from  the  field.  Cath- 
lin is  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  in  difguife, 
who  had  been  carried  off,  by  force,  by,  and  had  made  h« 
efcape  from,  Duth-curmor» 
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)  M  E,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from 
watching  in  the  night  \  The  fqually  winds  are 
around  thee,  from  all  their  echoing  hills.  Red, 
over  my  hundred  flreams,  are  the  light-covered 
paths  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice,  on  the  eddy- 
ing winds,  in  the  feafon  of  night.  Dwells  there 
no  joy  in  fong,  white  hand  of  the  harps  of  Lutha  ? 
Awake  the  voice  of  the  firing  ;  roll  my  foul  to 
me.  It  is  a  ftream  that  has  failed.  Malvina, 
pour  the  fong. 

I  hear  thee,  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Sclma, 
thou  that  watcheft,  lonely,  by  night !  Why  ditlft 

thou 

*  The  traditions  which  accompany  this  poem,  inform  us, 
that  It  went,  of  old,  under  the  name  oi  Laor-Oi-lutha  :  I.  e.  the 
hyrKH  nfthen-.aid  of  Luiha.  They  pretend  alfo  to  fix  the  tinie 
of  its  compofition,  to  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Finga!  ; 
that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  the  fon  of  Fingal,  to 
the  banks  of  Uifca-duihcn.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  the  High- 
land fenachies  have  prefixed  to  this  poem,  an  addrefs  of  Ofiian, 
to  Congal  the  young  fon  of  Fergus,  which  I  have  rcjeded,  as 
having  no  manner  of  connedion  with  the  reft  of  the  piece.  It 
has  poetical  merit  ;  and,  probably,  it  was  the  opening  of  one 
of  Offian's  other  poems,  though  the  bards  injudicioufly  tranf- 
ferred  it  to  the  piece  now  before  us. 

"  Congal,  fon  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between  thy 
locks,  afcend  to  the  rock  of  Selnia,  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker 
of  Ihields.  Look  over  the  bofom  of  night,  it  is  ftreaked  with 
the  red  paths  of  the  dead  :  look  on  tne"^night  of  ghofts,  and 
kindle,  O  Congal  !  thy  fouh  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a 
ftream,  lonely  in  the  midft  of  clouds  :  darknefs  clofes  around 
it;  and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not,  fon  of  Fergus  !  ere 
thou  markeft  the  field  with  thy  fword.  Afcend  to  the  rock 
of  Stlnia  ;  to  the  ouk  of  the  breaker  of  Ihields." 
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thou  withhold  the  long,  from  Oflian's  failing 
foul  ?  As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear  of  the  hun- 
ter, defcending  from  his  ftorm-covered  hill ;  In 
a  fun-beam  rolls  the  echoing  ftream ;  he  hears, 
and  Ihakes  his  dewy  locks  :  fuch  is  the  voice  of 
Lutha,  to  the  friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes.  INIy 
fwelling  bofom  beats  high.  I  look  back  on  the 
days  that  are  pad.  Come,  thou  beam  that  art 
lonely,  from  watching  in  the  night ! 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  *  we  faw,  one 
day,  the  bounding  fliip.  On  high,  hung  a  broken 
fliield  *,  it  was  marked  with  wandering  blood. 
Forward  came  a  youth,  in  arms,  and  ftretched  his 
pointlefs  fpear.  Long,  over  his  tearful  eyes, 
hung  loofe  his  difordered  locks.  Fingal  gave  the 
Iheli  of  kings.  The  words  of  the  ftranger  arofe.^ 
«  In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the  wind- 
ing- 

*  Car-mona,  Lry  of  the  durh  Iro'um  hiUs,  Tin  arm  of  the  fea,.  . 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  In  this  paragraph  are  men- 
tioned the  fignals  prefented  to  Fingal,  by  thofe  who  came  to  ■ 
demand  his  aid.  The  fupphants  held,  in  one  hand,  a  fliield 
covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  fpear  ;  the 
firft  a  fymbol  of  the  death  of  their  friends,  the  laft  an  emblem 
of  their  own  helplefs  fituation.  If  the  king^  chofe  to  grant  fuc- 
cours,  which  generally  was  the  cafe,  he  reached  to  them  the 
(hell  of  Jeajls^  as  a  token  of  his  hofpitality  and  friendly  intenti- 
ons towards  them. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  before 
him  the  ceremony  of  the  Cran-tara,  which  was  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ufcd  in  the  Highlands.  When 
the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  rcfidence  of  the  chief,  he 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dipped  the.- 
end  of  an  half-burnt  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood,  and  o-ave  it 
to  one  of  his  fervants.to  be  carried  to  the  next  hamlet.*"  From 
hamlet  to  hamlet  this  tejfera  wa.s  carried  with  the  utmoil  ex- 
pedition, and,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  dan 
were  in  arms,  and  convened  in  an  appointed  place  ;  the  name 
of  which  was  the  only  word  that  accompanied  the  delivery  of 
the  Cran-tara.  This  fymbol  was  the  manifcfto  of  the  chief,, 
by  which  he  threatened  fire  and  fword  to  thuft  of  his  clan 
that  did  not  inwhcdiately  appear  at  his  iland;ird. 
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ing  of  his  own  dark  ftreams.  Duth-carmor  faw 
white-boibmed  Lanul  *,  and  pierced  her  father^s 
ii-de.  In  the  rufliy  defart  were  my  il:eps.  He 
fled  in  the  feafon  of  night.  Give  thine  aid  to 
CathUn  to  revenge  his  father.  I  fonght  thee  not 
as  a  beam,  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  the 
fun,  art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma  !" 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  prefence, 
we  rofe  in  arms.  But  who  fhould  lift  the  fhield  ? 
for  all  had  claim.ed  the  wan  The  night  came 
down  •,  we  ftrode,  in  filence ;  each  to  his  hill  of 
ghofts  :  that  fpirits  might  defcend,  in  our  dreams, 
to  mark  us  for  the  field*  We  ftruck  the  fhield 
of  the  dead  :  we  raifed  the  hum  of  fongs.  We 
thrice  called  the  ghofts  of  our  fathers.  We 
laid  us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other  years  !  His 
blue  holts  were  behind  him  in  haif-diftinguilhcd 
rows.  Scarce  feen  is  their  ftrife  in  mi  ft,  or  their 
ftretching  forward  to  deaths.  I  liftened ;  but 
no  found  was  there.  The  forms  were  empty 
wind  ! 

I  ftarted  from  the  dream  of  ghofts.  On  a  fud- 
den  blaft  flew  my  whiftiing  hair.  Low-found- 
ing, in  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  the  dead. 
i  took  my  fhield  from  its  bough.  Onward  came 
tlie  rattling   of  fteeL     It  was  Ofcar  f  of  Lego. 

He 

*  Lanul,  /////  eyed,  z  furname  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  bellowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  on  account  of 
her  beauty ;  this  tradition,  however,  may  have  been  founded 
on  that  partiaHty,  which  the  bards  have  fhewn  to  CathUn  of 
Clutfjj  ;  for,  according  to  them,  no  falfehood  could  diLeil  in  the 
foul  of  the  lo-vely. 

t  Ofcar  is  here  called  Ofcar  of  Lego,  from  his  mother  being 
the  daughter  of  Branno,  a  powerful  chief,  on  the  banks  of 
that  lake.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ofllan  addreffes  no  poem  to 
Malvina,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors.  His  attention  to  her,  after  the  death  of  his  fon, 
fhcws  that  delicacy  of  fentiment  is  not  coniinedj  as  fome  fond- 
ly imagine,  to  our  own  poUIhcd  times. 
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He  had  feen  his  fathers.  "  As  ruflies  forth  the 
blaft,  on  the  bofom  of  whitening  waves  j  fo  care- 
lefs  jQiall  rliy  courfe  be,  through  ocean,  to  the 
dweUing  of  foes.  I  have  feen  the  dead,  my  fi- 
ther  !  My  beating  foul  is  high  !  My  fame  is 
bright  before  me,  like  the  ftreak  of  light  on  a 
cloud,  when  the  broad  fun  comes  forth,  red  tra- 
veller of  the  iky  !" 

"  Grandfon  of  Branno,''  I  faid  ;  "  not  Ofcar 
alone  lliall  meet  the  foe.  I  ruih  forward,  thro' 
ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let 
us  contend,  my  fon,  like  eagles,  from  one  rock; 
when  they  lift  their  broad  wings,  againft  the 
ftream  of  winds."  We  raifed  our  fails  in  Car- 
mona.  From  three  fliips,  they  marked  my 
Ihield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton- 
thena  *,  red  traveller  between  the  clouds.  Four 
days  came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon  came 
forward  in  mift.  In  winds  were  its  hundred 
groves.  Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its  brown 
fide.  White,  leapt  tlie  foamy  ftreams,  from  all 
its  echoing  rocks. 

A  green  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds 
filent  with  its  own  blue  ftream.  Here,  midfi:  the 
waving  of  oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of  kings  of 
old.  But  filence,  for  many  dark-brown  years, 
had  fettled  in  grafly  Rath-col  f ;  for  the  race  of 

heroes 

.*  Ton-thena,  ^;-^  of  the  ivave,  was  the  remarkable  ftar 
mentioned  in  the  feventh  book  of  Temora,  which  direded 
the  courfe  of  Larthon  to  Ireland.  It  feenis  to  have  been  well 
known  to  thofe,  who  failed  on  that  fca,  which  divides  Ireland 
from  South-Britain.  As  the  courfe  of  OHian  was  alonjj;  the 
coaft  of  Inis-huna,  he  mentions  with  propriety,  that  fhir  which 
diredted  the  voyage  of  the  colony  from  that  co'.mtry  to  Ire- 
land. 

f  Rath-col,  ivooJyfnld,  does  not  appear  to  have  bttn  the 
rcfideuce  of  Duth-carnior  ;    he  fcems  rather  to   have  been 

ft- iced 
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heroes  liad  failed,  along  the  pleafant  vale.  Diith- 
carmor  was  here,  with  his  people,  dark  rider  of 
the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
ikv.  He  bound  his  white-bofomed  fails.  His 
coiirfe  is  on  the  hills  of  Rath- col,  to  the  feats  of 
roes.  We  came.  I  fcnt  the  bard,  with  fongs, 
to  call  the  foe  to  fight.  Diith-carmor  heard 
him,  with  joy.  The  king's  foul  was  like  a  beam 
of  fire;  a  beam  of  fire,  marked  Vv'ith  fmoak, 
milling,  varied,  thro'  the  bofom  of  night.  The 
deeds  of  Duth-carmor  vrere  dark,  tho'  his  arm. 
was  ftrong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.  At  a  dif- 
tance  ftood  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  faw  the  change* 
ful  *  foul  of  the  ftranger.  As  fhadows  fly  over 
the  field  of  grafs,  fo  various  is  Cathlin's  cheek. 
It  was  fair  within  locks,  that  rofe  on  Rath-col's 
wind.  I  did  not  ruih,  amidlT:  his  foul,  with  my 
words.     I  bade  the  fong  to  rife. 

«  Ofcar 

forced  thither  by  a  {lorm  ;  at  leaft  I  faould  think  that  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  his  exprcflion,  that  Tcn-ihcua 
luu  hi  J  her  head,  and  that  he  bound  his  ivhiic-bofoTucd  fails ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  the  weather  v/as  ftormy,  and 
liutt  Duth-carmor  put  into  the  bay  of  Rath-col  for  llielter. 

*  From  this  circumftance,  fucceeding  bards  feigned  that 
Cathhn,  who  is  here  in  the  difguife  cf  a  young  warrior,  biad 
fallen  in  love  with  Duth-carmor  at  a  feaft,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was  converted  into  de- 
teftation  for  him,  after  he  had  murdered  her  father.  Eut -fj 
thofc;  rain-botvs  of  hcaiKn  are  changeful,  fay  my  authors,  fpeaking 
of  women,  fhe  felt  the  return  of  her  former  pafllon,  upon  the 
approach  of  Duth-carmor's  danger.  I  myfelf,  who  think 
more  favourably  of  the  fex,  muft  attribute  the  agitation  of 
Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extreme  fenfibility  to  the  injuries  done 
her  by  Duth-carmor  :  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
fccjuel  of  the  itory. 
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«  Ofcar  of  Lego,"  I  faid,  "  be  thine  the 
fecret  hill  f ,  to-night.  Strike  the  fhield,  like  • 
Morven's  kings.  With  day,  thou  flialt  lead  in 
war.  From  my  rock,  I  fliall  fee  thee,  Ofcar, 
a  dreadful  form  afcending  in  fight,  like  the  ap-- 
pearance  of  ghofts,  amidil  the  ftorms  they  raife. 
Why  fliould  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times 
of  old,  ere  yet  the  fong  had  burfted  forth,  like 
the  fudden  rifing  of  A\'inds  ?  But  the  years,  that 
are  pafi:,,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds.  As  the 
nightly  rider  of  waves  looks  up  to  Ton-thena  of 
beams :  fo  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Trenmor,  the 
father  of  Kings." 

"  \¥ide  in  Caracha's'  echoing  .  field,  Carrnxul 
had  poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge 
of  waves.  The  grey-haired  bards  were  like  mov- 
ing foam  on  their  face.  -  They  kindled  the  ftrife 
around,  with  their  red-rolling  eyes.  Nor  alone 
were  the  dwellers  of  rocks ;  a  fon  of  Loda  was 
there  ;  a  voice,  in  his  ov/n  dark  land,  to  call  the ' 
ghofts  from  high.  On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt, 
in-  Lochlin,  in  the  midft  of  a  leaflefs  grove.  Five 
ftones  lifted,  near,  their  heads.  Loud  roared  his 
rufhing  flream.  He  often  raifed  his  voice  to  the 
v^'inds,  when  meteors  marked  their  nightly  wings; 
when  the  dark-robed  moon  was  rolled  behind  her 
hill.  Nor  unheard-of  ghofts  was  he  !  They  came  - 

with 

f  This  paflage  alludes  to  the  well-known  cuftom  among 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  army  on 
the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  ftory  which  OfTian  intro- 
duces in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  fall  of  the  Druids. 
It  is  faid  in  many  old  poems,  that  the  Druids  in  the  extremity  of 
their  affairs,  had  folicited  and  obtained  aid  from  Scandinavia. 
Among  the  auxiliaries  there  came  many  pretended  magicians, 
which  circun\ftance  Offian  alludes  to,  in  his  dcfcription  of  tlia 
pjii  of  I.oJa.  Magic  and  incantation  could  not,  however,  pre-- 
vail ;  for  Trenmor,  aflifted  by  the  valour  of  his  fon  Trathal, 
entirely  broke  the  power  of  the  Druids. 
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with  the  found  of  eagle  \rlngs.  They  turned 
battle,  in  fields,  before  the  kings  of  men. 

"  But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  battle. 
He  drew  forward  that  troubled  war ;  in  its  dark 
flvirt  was  Trathal,  like  a  riflng  light.  It  \vas 
dark  •,  and  Loda's  fon  poured  forth  his  iigns,  on 
night.  The  feeble  were  not  before  thee,  fon  of 
other  lands  *  !  Then  rofe  the  ftrife  of  kings, 
about  the  hill  of  night  *,  but  it  was  foft  as  two 
fummer  gales,  Ihaking  their  light  Avings,  on  a 
lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to  his  fon  j  for  the  fame 
of  the  king  had  been  heard.  Trathal  came  forth 
before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed,  in  echoing 
Caracha.  The  years  that  are  paft,  my  fon,  are 
marked  with  mighty  deeds  f ." 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eaflern  light.  The  foe  came 
forth  in  arms.  The  ftrife  is  mixed  on  Rath- 
col,  like  the  roar  of  dreams.  Behold  the  con- 
tending of  kings  !  They  meet  befide  the  oak.. 
In  gleams  of  fleel  the  dark  forms  are  loft :  fuch 
is  the  meeting  of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by  night ; 
red  light  is  fcattered  round,  and  men  forefee  the 
ftorm !  Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood  !  The  foil 
of  Oflian  overcame  !  Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was 
he,  Malvina  hand  of  harps  ! 

Nor,  in  the  field,  were  the  fleps  of  Cathlin. 
The  ftranger  flood  by  a  fecret  ftrcam,  where 
the  foam  of  Rath-col  fkirte.d  the  molly  ftones. 
Above,  bends  the  branchy  birch,  and  ftrews  its 
leaves,  on  wind.     The  inverted  fpear  of  Cathlin 

touched, 

*  Trenmor  and  Tratlial.  Gffian  inu-oduced  this  epifode, 
as  an  example  to  his  fon,  from  ancient  times. 

f  Thofe  who  deliver  down  this  poem  in  tradition,  lament 
that  there  is  a  great  part  of  it  loft.  In  particular  they  regret 
the  lofs  of  an  epifode,  which  was  here  introduced,  with  the 
fequcl  of  the  ftory  of  Carnial  and  his  Druids.  Their  attach- 
ment to  it  was  founded  on  the  del'criptions  cf  magical  iiichaiit- 
ments  \vhich  it  contained. 
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touched,  at  times,  the  ftream.  Ofcar  brought 
Duth-carmor's  mail  :  his  helmet  with  its  eagle 
v/iiig.  He  placed  them  before  the  ftranger,  and 
his  words  were  heard.  "  The  foes  of  thy  father 
have  failed.  They  are  laid  in  the  held  of  ghofts. 
Renown  returns  to  Morven,  like  a  rifmg  wind. 
Why  art  thou  dark,  chief  of  Clutha  ?  Is  there 
caufe  for  grief  ?" 

"  Son  of  Oihaii  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  f-^d. 
I  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol,  -which  he  raifcd 
in  war.  Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high, 
in  Selma's  hall ;  that  thou  maycfl  remember  the 
haplefs  in  thy  diftant  land."  From  white  breads, 
descended  the  mail.  It  was  the  race  of  kings  j 
the  foft-handed  daughter  of  Cathmol,  at  t^^e 
ftreams  of  Clutha  !  Duth-carm.or  faw  her  bright 
in  the  hall,  he  had  come,  by  night,  to  Clutha. 
Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but  the  hero  fell. 
Three  days  dwelt  the  foe,  with  the  maid.  On 
the  fourth  flie  fled  in  arms.  She  remembered- 
the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  her  burfting  foul  ! 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  ihould  I  tell 
ho\v  Cathlin  failed  ?  H^r  tomb  is  at  ruiliy  Tu- 
nion,  In  a  diftant  land.  Near  it  were  the  flops 
of  Sul-malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  She  raiild 
t]ie  fong,  for  the  daughter  of  ftrangcrs,  and 
touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  jMalvJn;^, 
lo.nely  beam  ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

This  poem,  which,  properly  fpeakuig,  Is  a  conthiuatlon  of  the 
laft,  opens  with  an  addrefs  to  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Inis-huna,  whom  Gflran  met,  at  the  chace,  as  he 
returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath-col.  Sul-malla  invites 
OlTian  and  Ofcar  to  a  feaft,  at  the  refidence  of  her  father, 
who  was  then  abfent  in  the  wars.  Upon  hearing  their 
name  and  family,  fhe  relates  an  expedition  of  Fingal  into 
Inis-huna.  She  cafually  mentioning  Cathmor,  chief  of  Atha 
(who  then  aflifted  her  father  againft  his  enemies),  Oflian 
introduces  the  epifode  of  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo,  two 
Scandinavian  kings,  in  whofe  wars  OfTinn  himfclf  and  Cath- 
mor were  engaged  on  oppofite  fides.  The  ftory  is  imper- 
fe(5l,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loft.  Oflian,  warned  in 
a  dream,  by  the  ghoft  of  Trenmor,fets  fail  from  Inis-huna, 
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VV  H  O  moves  fo  {lately,  on  Lumon,  at  the 
roar  of  the  foamy  waters?  Her  hair  falls  upon 
her  heaving  breaft.  White  is  her  arm  behind, 
as  flow  file  bends  the  bow.  "VSHiy  doft  thou 
wander  in  defarts,  like  alight  thro'  a  cloudy  field? 
The  young  roes  are  panting,  by  their  fecret  rocks. 
Return,  thou  daughter  of  kings  !  the  cloudy 
night  is  near  !  It  was  the  young  branch  of  green 
Inis-huna,  Sul-malla  of  blue  eyes.     She  fentthe 

bard 


*  The  expedition  of  Offian  to  Inis-huna  happened  a  Ihort 
.•time  before  Fingal  paffed  over  into  Ireland,  to  dethrone  Cair- 
bar  the  fonof  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor,  the  brother  of  Cair- 
bar,  was  aiding  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  in  his  wars,  at  the 
time  that  Oflian  defeated  Duth-carmor,  in  the  valley  of  Rath- 
col.  The  poem  is  more  interefting,  that  it  contains  fo  many 
particulars  concerning  thofe  peribnages,  who  make  fo  great  a 
figure  in  Temora. 

The  exad  correfpondence  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
Inis-huna,  as  here  defcribed,  to  thofe  of  Caledonia,  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  were  originally 
the  fame  people.  Some  may  allege,  that  Offian  might  transfer, 
in  his  poetical  defcriptions,  the  manners  of  his  own  nation  to 
foreigners.  This  objeAion  is  eafily  anfwered.  Why  has  he 
not  done  this  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  ? 
We  find  the  latter  very  different  in  their  cuftoms  and  fuperfti- 
tions  from  the  nations  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Scandina- 
vian manners  are  remarkably  barbarous  and  fierce,  and  feem 
toinaikout  a  nation  much  lefs  advanced  in  a  ftate -of  civiliza- 
tion, than  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  in  the  times  of 
Offian. 
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bard  from  her  rock,  to  bid  us  to  ber  feaft.  Amid/l 
tbe  fong  we  fat  down,  in  Cluba's  ecboing  ball. 
Wbite  moved  tbe  bands  of  8ul-malla,  on  tbe 
trembling  firings.  Half-beard  amidft  tbe  found 
was  tbe  name  of  Atba's  king  :  be  tbat  was  abfent 
in  battle  for  ber  own  green  land.  Nor  abfent 
from  ber  foul  was  be ;  be  came  midil:  ber  tbougbts 
by  nigbt.  Ton-tbena  looked  in,  from  tbe  Iky, 
and  faw  ber  tolling  arms. 

Tbe  found  of  Ibells  bad  ceafed.  Amidft  long 
locks,  Sul-malla  rofe.  She  fpoke  witb  bended 
eyes,  and  alked  of  our  courfe  thro'  feas  -,  "  for 
of  tbe  kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of  tbe 
wave*."  "  Not  unknown,"  I  faid,  «  at  bis 
flreams  is  be,  tbe  father  of  our  race.  Fingal  bas 
been  beard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter  of 
kings.  Nor  only,  at  Cona's  ftream,  is  Oilian 
and  Ofcar  known.  Foes  trembled  at  our  voice, 
and  fbrunk  in  other  lands." 

"  Not  unmarked,"  faid  the  maid,  "  by  Sul- 
malla,  is  tbe  fbield  of  Morven's  king.  It  bangs 
high,  in  my  father's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  pall: ; 

when 


*  Sul-malla  here  difcovers  the  quality  of  OlTian  and  Ofcar, 
from  their  flature  and  llately  gait.  Among  nations,  not  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  a  fuperior  beauty  and  ftatelinefs  of 
perfon  were  infeparable  from  nobility  of  blood.  It  was  from 
thefe  qualities,  that  thofe  of  family  were  known  by  ftrangers, 
not  from  tawdry  trappings  of  (late  injudicioufly  thrown  round 
them.  I'he  caufe  of  this  diftinguifhing  property,  muft,  in 
fonie  meafure,  be  afcribcd  to  their  unmixed  blood.  They  had 
no  inducem_eat  to  intermarry  with  the  vulgar  :  and  no  low 
r.otions  of  interefl  made  them  deviate  from  their  choice,  in 
their  own  fphere.  In  Hates,  where  luxury  has  been  long  el- 
tablifhed,  beauty  of  perfon  is,  by  no  means,  the  charaderiftic 
of  antiquity  of  family.  This  muft  be  attributed  to  thofe  ener- 
vating vices,  which  are  infeparable  from  luxury  and  wealth. 
A  great  family  (to  alter  a  little  the  words  of  the  hiftorian), 
it  is  true,  like  a  rivtr,  becomes  confidcrablefrom  the  length  of 
its  courfe,  but,  as  it  rolls  on,  hereditary  difttmpers,  as  well  as 
property,  flow  fucceflively  into  it. 
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\^ien  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  tKc  days  of  other 
years.  Loud  roared  the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the 
midft  of  his  rocks  and  woods.  Inis-huna  fent  her 
youths,  but  they  failed  :  and  virgins  wept  over 
tombs.  Carelefs  went  Fingal  to  Culdarnu.  On 
his  fpear  rolled  the  ftrength  of  the  woods.  He 
was  bright,  they  faid,  in  his  locks,  the  firft  of 
mortal  men.  Nor  at  the  feaft  were  heard  his 
words.  His  deeds  pafTed  from  his  foul  of  fire, 
like  the  rolling  of  vapours  from  the  face  of  the 
wandering  fun.  Not  carelefs  looked  the  blue  eyes 
of  Cluba  on  his  ftately  ileps.  In  white  bofoms 
role  the  king  of  -Selma,  in  the  midft  of  their 
thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winds  bore  the 
flranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes.  Nor 
loft  to  other  lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  that  fmks 
in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth,  at  times,  in  his 
brightnefs,  to  the  diftant  dwelling  of  foes.  Hisr 
fame  came,  like  the  found  of  winds,  to  Cluba's: 
woody  vale  *." 

**  Darknefs  dwells  in  Cluba  qf  harps  :  the 
race  of  kings  k  diftant  far  •,  in  battle  is  my  father 

Vol.  I.  H  C'onmor: 


*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  are  ready  to  mark  out 
remote  antiquity,  as  the  region  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm. 
This,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices  too  far.  It  has 
been  long  remarked,  that  knowledge,  in  a  great  meafure,  is 
founded  on  a  free  intercourfe  between  mankind  ;  and  that  the 
mind  is  enkxged  in  proportion  to  the  obfer^'^tions  it  has  made 
■upon  the  manners  of  different  men  and  nations.  If  we  look, 
with  attention,  into  the  hiftory  of  Fingal,  as  delivered  by 
Oflian,  we  ftiall  find  that  be  was  not  altogether  a  poor  igno- 
rant hunter,  confined  to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  ifland.  His 
expeditions  to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  different  ftates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, were 
very  numerous,  and  performed  under  futh  a  chara6ler,  and  at 
fuch  thnes,  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mark  the  undif- 
guifed  manners  of  mankind.  War  and  an  a^iive  life,  as  they 
call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  foul,  prelent  to  us 

the  dJifsrent  charai^erj  of  jjien  ;  in  tiaes  of  peag«  and  quiet, 

fcr 
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Conmor :  and  Lormar  *  my  brother,  king  of 
fbreams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are  they ;  a  beam 
fiom  other  lands,  is  nigh  •,  the  friend  of  ftran- 
gers  f  in  Atlia,  the  troiibler  of  the  field.  High, 
from  their  mifty  hills,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes 
of  Erin  *,  for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller  of 
their  fouls  !  Nor,  harmlefs,  white  hands  of 
Erin  !  is  Cathmor  in  the  fkirts  of  war ;  he  rolls 
ten  thoufand  before  him,  in  his  diiiant  field." 

"  Not  unfeen  by  Offian,"  I  faid,  «  rufhed 
C'athmor  from  his  ftreams,  when  he  poured  his 
Arength  on  l*thorno  Xi  ifi<^  of  many  waves  !  In 
firife  met  two  kings  in  I-^thorno,  Culgorm  and 
♦Suran-dronlo  :  each  from  his  echoing  ifle,  ftern 
hunters  of  the  boar  !" 

**  They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  ftream  :  each 
pierced  him  with  his  fpear.     They  ftrove  for  the 

fame 

for  want  of  objeAs  to  exert  them,  the  powers  of  the  mind  He 
concealed,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  we  fee  only  artificial  paf- 
fians  and  manners.  It  is  from  this  confideration  I  conclude, 
that  a  traveller  of  penetr*.tion  could  gather  more  genuine 
knowledge  from  a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than  from  the  mi- 
nuteft  oblervation  of  all  the  artificial  manners,  and  elegant 
iefinenients  of  modern  France. 

*  Lormar  was  the  fon  of  Conmer,  and  the  brother  of  Sul- 
malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormiir  fucceeded  him 
in  the  throne. 

f  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  Eorbar-duthul.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  partiality  with  which  Sul■^ma^a  fpeaks  of  that  hero, 
that  fhe  had  feen  him,  previous  to  his  joining  her  father's 
army  ;  tho'  tradition  pofitivcly  afferts,  that  it  was,  after  his 
return,  that  fhe  fell  in  love  with  him. 

\  I-thorno,  fays  tradition,  was  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia. 
In  it,  at  .1  hunting  party,  met  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo, 
the  kini'is  of  two  neighbouring  iflcs.  They  differed  about  the 
honour  of  killing  a  boar ;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
them.  From  thisep  fode  we  may  learn,  that  the  manners  of 
the  Scandinavians  were  much  more  favage  and  cruel,  than 
thofe  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  names,  introduc- 
ed in  this  ftory,  are  not  of  Gahc  original,  which  circum- 
ftance  affords  room  to  fuppofe,  that  it  had  its  foundation  io 
truchiftory. 
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fame  of  the  deed  •,  and  gloomy  battle  rofe.  From 
ifle  to  ifle  they  fent  a  fpear,  broken  and  ftained 
with  blood,  to  call  the  friends  of  their  fathers, 
in  their  founding  arms.  Cathmor  came,  from 
Erin,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king  :  I  aided  Su- 
ran-dronlo,  in  his  land  of  boars." 

"  We  rufhed  on  either  fide  of  a  ftream,  which 
roared  thro'  a  blafted  heath.  High  broken  rocks 
were  round,  with  all  their  bending  trees.  Near 
were  two  circles  of  Loda,  with  the  ftone  of 
power  •,  where  fpirits  defcended,  by  night,  in 
dark-red  ftreams  of  iire.  There,  mixed  with 
the  murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged 
men,  they  called  the  forms  of  night,  to  aid 
them  in  their  war." 

"  *  Heedlefs  I  ftood,  with  my  people,  where 
fell  the  foamy  ftream  from  rocks.  The  moon 
moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  fong,  at 
times  arofe.  Dark,  on  the  other  iide,  young 
Cathmor  heard  my  voice  •,  for  he  lay,  beneath 
the  oak,  in  all  liis  gleaming  arms.  Morning 
came  *,  we  rufhed  to  hght  4  from  wing  to  wing 
is  the  rolling  of  ftriie.  They  fell,  like  the 
thiftle's  head,  beneath  autumnal  winds," 

"  In  armour  came  a  {lately  fonn  :  I  mixed  my 
ftrokes  with  the  chief.  By  turns  our  fhields' 
are  pierced  :  loud  rung  our  fteely  malls.  His 
helmet  fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightnefs  flione 
the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleafant  flames,  rolled 
between  his  wandering  locks.  I  knew  Cathmor 
H  2  of 


*  From  the  circwmpiance  of  OiTian  not  being  prefent  at  the 
rites,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  fiippofe 
that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This  difference  of  i'cntiment, 
with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  fcrt  of  argument,  that  the  Ciile- 
tioniaTis  were  not  origin:illy  a  colony  of  Scandinavians,  as 
fome  have  imagined.  Concerning  fo  remote  a  period,  mere 
conjedure  nwii  fupply  the  place  of  argument  and  pofitivc 
proofs. 
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of  Atha,  and  threw  my  fpear  on  earth.  Dark, 
vrc  turned,  and  filent  paficd  to  mix  with  other 
fbes." 

Not  fo  pafled  the  ftrivlng  kings*.  They 
mixed  in  echoing  fray  :  like  the  meeting  of 
ghofe,  in  the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Thro' 
cither  breaft  riiflied  the  fpears  •,  nor  yet  lay  the 
foes  on  earth  !  A  rock  received  their  fall  j  half- 
reclined  thef"  lay  in  death.  Each  held  the  lock 
.  of  his  foe  J  each  grimly  feemed  to  roll  his  eyes. 
The  ftream.  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  fliie Ids, 
and  mixed  bek)w  with  blood. 

.-<(  xhe  battle  ceafed  in .  I-thorno.  The  ftran- 
gers  met  in  peace :  Cathmor  from  Atha  of 
,  ftreams,  and  OlHan,  king  of  harps.  We  placed 
the  dead  in  earth.  Oiu'  fteps  were  by  Runar's 
bay.  ■  With  the  bounding  boat,  afar,  advanced 
a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of  feas, :  but 
a  beam  of  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  the  fun, 
in  Stromlo's  rolling  fmoak.  It  was  the  daugh- 
ter f  of  Suran-dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  looks. 

Her 

*  Culgorrn  and  Suran-dronlo,  The  combat  of  the  kings 
UT?d  their  attitude  in  death  are  highly  pidturefque,  and  ex- 
prcflive  of  that  ferocity  of  manners,  which  diltinguifhed  the 
northern  nations. 

f  Tradition  has  handed  dovm  the  name  of  this  princefs. 
The  bards  call  her  Runo-forlo,  which  has  no  other  fort  of  title 
for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of  Galic  original ;  a  dif- 
tindlion,  which  the  bards  had  not  the  art  to  preferve,  when 
they  feigned  names  for  forciguers.  The  highland  fenachies, 
who  very  often  endeavoured  to  Aipply  the  deficiency,  they 
thought  they  found  m  the  tales  of  Oflian,  have  given  us  the 
continuation  of  the  fcory  of  the  daughter  of  Suran-dronlo. 
The  cataftrophe  is  fo  unnatural,  and  the  circuniftances  of  it 
fo  ridiculoufly  pompous,  that,  for  the  lake  of  the  inventors, 
I  fhall  conceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo,  made  a 
deep  impreffion  on  a  chief,  fome  ages  ago,  who  was  himfelf 
i*o  convcmptible  poe<t    Th?  ftory  is  romantic,  but  not  incre- 

dibkc 
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Her  eyes  were  wandering,  flames,  amldll;  difo\> 
dered  locks.  Forward  is  her  white  arm,  with 
the  Ipear  -,  her  high-heaving  brealt  is  Icen,  white 
as  foamy  waves  that  rile,  by  turns,  amidil  rocks. 
They  are  beautiful,  but  terrible,  and  mariners 
call  the  winds  !" 

*'  Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda  !"  flie  faid, 
<*  come,  Carchar,  pale  in  the  midil  of  clouds  ! 
Sluthmor,  that  flridefk  in  airy  halis  !  Corchtur, 
terrible  in  winds  !  Receive,  from  his  daughter's 
fpear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo.  No  Ihadow, 
at  his  roaring  ftreams  •,  no  mildly-looking  form 
was  he  !  When  he  took  up  his  fpear,  the  hawks 
fiiook  their  founding  wings :  for  blood  was 
poured  around  the  fteps  of  dark-eyed  Suran- 
dronlo.  He  lighted  me,  no  harmdefs  beam,  to 
glitter  on  his  ftreams.  Like  meteors,  I  was 
bright,  but  I  blalled  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo." 

Nor  unconcerned  heard   Sul-malla,  the  praife 

of  Cathmor  of  fbieids.     He  was  within  her  foul, 

like  a  fire  in  lecret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the 

H  3  voice 

dicle,  if  we  make  allowances  for  the  lively  imagination  of  a 
man  of  genius.  Our  chief  failing,  in  a  ftorm,  along  one  of 
the  illdnus  of  Orkney,  faw  a  woman,  in  a  boat,  near  the 
fhore,  whom  he  thought,  as  he  exprefles  it  himfelf,  as  beanti'- 
Jul  as  a  f'.iddcn  ray  of  the  fun,  on  the  dark'bea'ving  deep.  The 
verfts  of  Oflian,  en  the  attitude  of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  fo 
fiinilar  to  that  of  the  woman  in  the  boat,  wrought  fo  much 
on  his  fancy,  that  he  fell  defperately  in  love.  The  winds, 
however,  drove  him  from  the  coaft,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he 
arrived  at  his  refidence  in  Scotland.  There  his  paflion  in- 
creafcd  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  two  of  his  friends,  fearing  the 
confequence,  failed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the  objeft 
of  his  defire.  Upon  enquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph, 
and  carried  her  to  the  enamoured  chief;  but  mark  his  fur- 
prize,  when,  infltad  of  a  ray  cf  the  fm,  he  faw  a  fkinny 
fifherwoman,  more  than  middle-aged,  appearing  before   him. 

Tradhion  here  ends  the  ftory  :  but  it  may  be  ealily  fuppofed 

that  the  paflion  of  the  chief  foon  fublided. 
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voice  of  the  blaft,  and  fends  Its  beam  abroad. 
Amidft  the  fong  removed  the  daughter  of  kings, 
like  the  voice  of  a  fummer-breeze  ;  when  it 
lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls  the  lakes  and 
iftreams.  The  ruftling  found  gently  fpreads  o'er 
the  vale,  foftly-pleafing  as   it  faddens  the  foul. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Offian  ;  formlcis 
flood  the  fhadow  of  Trenmor.  He  feemed  to 
jiirike  the  dim  fhield,  on  Selma's  ftreamy  rock. 
I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  fteel ;  I  knew  that  war  was 
near,  before  the  winds  our  fails  were  fpread  j 
when  Lumon  fhewed  its  ftreams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina^ 
loaely  beam  i 
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ARGUMENT. 

RefictSlions  on  the  _poet's  youth.  An  apoflrophe  to  Selma. 
Ofcar  obtains  leave  to  go  to  Inis-thona,  an  ifland  of  Scan- 
dinavia. I'he  mournful  (lory  of  Argon  and  Ruro,  the 
two  fons  of  the  king  of  Inis-thona.  Ofcar  revenges  their 
dcnth,  and  rctu-n?  in  triun^jh  to  Selnia.  A  foliio<^i?y  by 
U'-  poet  hiiufrlf. 
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O  E  M. 


vJUR  youth  is  like  the  dreiim  of  the  himter- 
on  the  hill  of  heath.  He  fleeps  in  the  mild 
beams  of  the  fun  j  he  awakes  amidli  a  ftorm ; 
the  red  lightning  flies  around  :  trees  ihake  their 
heads  to  the  wind  >!  He  looks  back  with  joy,  on 
the  day  of  the  fun  -,  and  the  pleafant  dreams  of 
his  reft  I  When  ftiall  Ollian's  youth  return  ? 
When  his  ear  delight  in  the  found  of  arms  ? 
When  {hall  I,  like  Ofcar,  travel  in  the  light  of 
myfteel?  Come,  with  your  ftreams,  ye  hills  of 
Cona  !  liften:  to  the  voice  of  Ollian.  The  fong 
rifes,  like  the  fun,  in. my  foul. ..  I  feel  the  joys 
of  other  times  !  ' 

I  .behold  thy  towers,  O  Selma  !  the  oaks  of 
thy  fliaded  wall :  thy  ftreams  found  in  my  ear  ; 
thy  heroes  gather  around.  Fingal  lits  in  the 
midft.  He  leans  oirthe  ihield  of  Trenmor  :  hk 
fpear  ftands  againft  the  wall ;  he  liftens  to  the  fong 
of  his  bards.  The  deeds  of  his  arm  are  heard  ^ 
the  actions  of  the  king  in  his  youth  !  Ofcar  had 
returned  from  the  chace,  and  heard  the  hero's 
H  5-  praifc. 
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praife.  He  took  the  fliield  of  Branno  *  from  the 
wall  -,  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Red  was 
the  chet:k  of  youth.  His  voice  was  trembling, 
low.  My  fpear  fhook  its  bright  head  in  his  hand  : 
he  fpoke  to  Morven's  king. 

*^  Fingal  !  thou  king  of  heroes  !  Oflian,  next 
to  him  in  war  !  ye  have  fought  in  your  youth  ; 
your  names  are  renowned  in  fong.  Ofcar  is  like 
the  mift  of  Cona ;  I  appear  and  I  vanifli  away. 
The  bard  will  not  know  my  name.  The  hunter 
will  not  fearch  in  the  heath  for  my  tomb.  Let 
me  fight,  O  heroes  J  in  the  battles  of  Inis-Thona. 
Diftant  is  the  land  of  my  war  !  ye  fhall  not  hear 
of  OiXar's  fall !  Some  bard  may  find  me  there  j 
fome  bard  may  give  my  name  to  fong.  The 
daughter  of  the  Ifranger  ihall  fee  my  tomb,  and 
weep  over  the  youth,  that  came  from  afar.  The 
bard  Ihali  fay,  at  the  feaft,  **  hear  the  fong  of 
Ofcar  from  the  diftant  land  1" 

"  Ofcar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven  ;  "  thou 
fhalt  fight,  fon  of  my  fame  ;  Prepare  my  dark-bo- 
fom:d  ihip  to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-thona»  Son  of 
my  fon,  regard  our  fame ;  thou  ^irt  of  the  race  of 
renown  f  Let  not  the  children  of  ftrangers  i^dVy  fee- 
ble are  the  fons  of  Morven  f  Be  thou,  in  battle, 
u  roaring  ftorm!  m.ild  as  the  evening  {un  in 
peace  !  Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis-thona's  king,  that 
Fingal  remembers  his  ycuth  ;  when  we  ftrove  in 
the  combat  together,  in  the  days  of  Agandecca.'* 

L'hey  liftt;d  up  the  iounding  fail ;  the  wind 
whilUed  through  the  thongs  f  of  their  mafls.. 
Waves  laih  the  oozy  rocks ;  the  flrength  of  ocean 

roars. 

*  This  is  Branno,  the  father  of  P!veral!in,  and  crrandfathcr 
to  Ofcar  ;  he  wa -.  vi  Trifh  extradion,  and  lord  of  the  country 
round  the  lukc  of  Lego.  His  great  aiRions  are  hicnded  dowa 
by  tradition,  and  his  hofpitahty  has  pafled"  into  a  provtrb. 

f  Leather  ^hongs  were  ufed  among  the  Celtic  nutions,  in- 
ilcad  vi  ropes. 
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roars.  My  fon  beheld,  from  the  wave,  the  land 
of  groves.  He  rufhed  into  Runa's  founding 
bay,  and  fent  his  fword  to  Annir  of  fpears. 
The  grey-haired  hero  rofe,  when  he  faw  the 
fword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  -,  he 
remembered  his  battles  in  youth.  Twice  had 
they  lifted  the  fpear,  before  the  lovely  Agandec- 
ca  :  heroes  flood  far  diitant,  as  if  two  fpirits  were 
ftriving  in  winds. 

"  But  now,"  began  the  king,  "  I  am  old  j  the 
fword  lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall.  Thou,  who  art  of 
INIorven's  race !  Annir  has  {'^tn  the  battle  of  fpears  -, 
but  now  he  is  pale  and  withered,  like  the  oak  of 
Lano.  I  have  no  fon  to  m.eet  thee  with  joy,  to 
bring  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  Argon  is 
pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is  no  more.  My 
daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  ftrangers  :  fhe  longs  to 
behold  my  tomb»  Her  fpoufe  fhakes  ten  thou- 
fand  fpears  ;  he  comes  *  a  cloud  of  death  from. 
Kano.  Come,  to  fhare  the  feaft  of  Annir,  fon 
of  echoing  Morven  !" 

Three  days  they-  feafted  together  ;  on  the 
fourth,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Ofcar.  They 
rejoiced  in  the  fhell  f .  They  purfued  the  boar5 
of  Runa.  Befide  the  fount  of  molly  ftones,  the 
weary  heroes  reft.     The  te.^r  fteals  in  fecret  from 

Annir  : 

*  Comialo  had  refolved  on  a  war  againft  his  father-in-Iaw- 
Annir  king  of  Inis-thona,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  king- 
dom :  the  injuftice  of  his  defigns  was  fo  much  refented  by- 
Fingal,  that  he  lent  his  grandfon,  Oicar,  to  the  afiiftance  ot 
Annir.  Both  armies  came  foon  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  con- 
<h.:<A  and  valour  of  Ofcar  obtained  a  complete  vidory.  An 
end  was  put  to  the  war  by  the^death'of  Cormalo,  who  fell  in 
a  hngle  combat,  by  Ofcar's  hand.  Thus  is  -the  ftor>-  dchvered 
down  by  tradition  ;  though  the  poet,  to  raiie  the  character  oi 
his  fon,  makes  Ofcar  himfclf  propofe  the  expedition. 

t  To  rejoice  in  the  fbdl^  is  a  praiie  for  fcaft.ing  fumptu';ully 
and  drinking  freely. 
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Annir  :  he  broke  the  riling  flgh.  *<  Here  darkly 
reft,"  the  hero  laid,  "  tlie  children  of  my  youth. 
This  ftonc  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro  ;  that  tree  founds 
over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice, 
O  ray  fons,  within  your  narrow  houfe  ?  Or  do  ye 
fpeak  in  thcfe  ruftling  leaves,  when  the  winds  of 
the  defiirt  rife  ?" 

"  King  of  Inls-thona,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  how  fell 
the  children  of  youth  ?  The  wild  boar  ruflies 
over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  dillurb  their 
repofe.  They  purfue  deer  *  formed  of  clouds, 
and  bend  their  airy  bow.  They  ftill  love  the 
fport  of  their  youth  5  and  mount  the  wind  with 
joy." 

"  Cormalo,"  replied  the  king,  <^  Is  a  chief  of 
ten  thouiand  fpears.  He  dwells  at  the  waters  of 
I.ano  f ,  which  fends  forth  the  vapour  of  death. 
He  came  to  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and  fought  the 
honour  of  the  fpear  %.  The  youth  was  lovely  as 
the  firft  beajn  of  the  fun  ;  few  were  they  wha 
could  meet  him  in  fight  !  My  heroes  yielded  to 
Cormalo :  my  daughter  was  feized  In  his  love. 
Argon  and.  Ruro  remrned  from  the  chace  j  tha 
tears  of  their  pride  defcend  :  they  roll  their  lilent 
eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  who  had  yielded  to  a  ftran- 
ger.  Three  days  they  feafted  with  Cormalo  :  on 
the  fourth  young  Argon  fought.  But  who  could 
fight  with  Argon  !   Cormalo  is  overcome.     His 

heart 

*  The  notion  of  Offian  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  deccafcd, 
was  the  lame  with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  imagined  that  the  fouls  purfued,  in  their  fcparate  ftate, 
the  employments  and  plealures  of  their  former  life. 

f  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  the  days 
of  OlFian,  for  emitting  a  peftilential  vapour  in  autumn,  j^/id 
^/:ou,  0  "valiant  Diicbomar  !  like  the  miji  of  marjhy  JLano  ;  ivhcn 
it  fails  over  the  plains  of  autumn^  and  brings  death  to  the  hofl. 

FlNGAL,    B.    I. 

\  By  the  honour  of  the  fpear,  is  meant  the  loumamcnt  prac- 
tifed  among  the  ancient  northern  nations. 
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^sy 


heart  fwelled  with  the  grief  of  pride  ;  lie  refolved 
in  fecret,  to  behold  the  death  of  my  fons.  They 
went  to  the  hills  of  Runa  :  they  purfiied  the  dark- 
brown  hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo  flew  in  fe- 
cret  ;  my  children  fell  in  blood.  He  came  to  the 
maid  of  his  love  ;  to  Inis-thona's  long-haired  maid. 
They  fled  over  the  defart.  Annir  remained  alone. 
Night  came  on  and*  day  appeared  :  nor  Argon'^ 
voice,  nor  Ruro's  came.  At  length  their  much- 
loved  dog  was  feen  ;  the  fleet  and  bonnding  Rii- 
nar.  He  came  into  the  hall  and  howled  ;  and 
feemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their  fall. 
We  followed  him  :  we  found  them  here  :  we  laid 
them  by  this  mofiy  flream.  This  is  the  haunt  of 
Annir,  when  the  chace  of  the  hinds  is  paft.  I 
bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak.  5  my  tears  for 
ever  flow  !^' 

"  O  Ronnan  !''  fald  th.e  rifmg  Ofcar,  «  Ogar 
king  of  fpears  !  call  my  heroes  to  my  lide,  the 
fons  of  lb*eam-y  I-J'orven.  To-day  we  go  to  Lano'S 
water,  that  fends  forth  the  vapour  of  death. 
Cormalo  will  not  long  rejoice  r  death  is  often  at 
the  point  of  our  fwords  !" 

They  came  over  the  delart  like  flormy  clouds^, 
when  the  winds  roll  them  along  the  heath  :  their 
edges  are  tinged  with  lightning  j  the  echoing 
groves  forefee  the  ftorm !  The  horn  of  Ofcar's 
battle  is  heard ;  J.ano  fliook  over  all  its  waves. 
The  children  of  the  lake  convened  around  the 
founding  fhield  of  Cormalo.  Ofcar  fought,  as 
he  was  wont  in  war.  Cormalo  fell  beneath  his 
fword  ;  the  fons  of  difmal  Lano  fled  to  their  fe- 
cret  vales  !  Ofcar  brought  the  daughter  of  Inis- 
thona  to  Annir's  echoing  halls.  The  flice  of  age 
is  bright  with  joy  j  he  bleft  the  king  of  fwords  ! 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  OfHan,  when  he  be- 
held the  diilant  fail  of  has  ion  !  it  was  like  a  cloud 

of 
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of  light  that  rifes  in  the  eaft,  when  the  traveller  is 
fad  in  a  land  unknown ;  and  difmal  night,  with 
her  ghofts,  is  fitting  around  in  Hiades  !  Wc 
brought  him,  with  Tongs,  to  Selma's  halls.  Fin- 
gal  Ipread  the  fcaft  of  Ihells.  A  thoufand  bards 
raifed  the  name  of  Ofcar :  Morven  anfwered  ta 
the  found.  The  daughter  of  Tofcar  was  there  ; 
her  voice  was  like  the  harp  j  Avhen  the  diftant 
found  comes,  in  the  evening,  ou  the  foft-ruftling 
breeze  of  the  vale  ! 

O  lay  me,  ye  that  fee  the  light,  near  fome 
rock  of  my  hills  ?  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around, 
let  the  ruftling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place 
of  my  reft  j  let  the  found  of  the  diftant  torrent 
be  heard.  Daughter  of  Tofcar,  take  the  harp, 
and  raife  the  lo\  ely  long  of  Selma  •,  tliat  fleep  may 
overtake  my  foul  in  the^  midlt  of  joy  j  that  the 
dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the  days  of 
the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma  !  I  behold  thy  tow- 
ers, thy  trees,  thy  fliaded  wall  !  I  fee  the  heroes- 
of  Morven  ;  1  hear  the  fung  of  bards  !  Ofcar  lifts 
the  fword  of  Cormalo  ;  a  tliouiand  youths  ad- 
mire its  lludded  thongs..  They  look  with  won-- 
dcr  on  my  fon  :  They  admire  the  ftrength  of  his ; 
arm.  They  mark  the  joy  of  his  father's  eyes  ; 
they  long  for  an  equal  fame.  And  ye  ihall  have 
your  fame,  O  fons  of  Itreamy  Morven  !  My  foul, 
is  often  briglitened  with  fong  ;  1  remember  the 
friends  of  niy  youth.  But  fleep  defcends,  in  the 
found  of  the  harp  !  pleafant  dreams  begin  to  rife  \ 
Ye  fons  of  the  cliace  ftand  far  diftant,  nor  dhturh 
mv  reft,  'i'he  bai'd  of  other  times  holds  difcourlc 
with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days  of  old  ! 
Sons  of  the  chacc,  ftand  f;a*  diftant  1  difturb  net 
the  dreams  of  Uflian  ! 
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Acdrefstc  the  evenmg  ftar.     An.apoftrM)he  to  Fingal  and 
his  times.     Minon.;  iings  before  the  king  the  fong  of  the 
unfortunate  Colma ;  and  the  bards  exhibit  other    fpeciniena 
of  their    poetical    talents  ;    according  to  an    annual    cuf-  - 
torn .  eftabiifbed   by    the    aicr^rchs    of    the  ancienc  Cak-*-- 
don.'ars. 


SONGS      OF      SELMil. 


D  T  A  R  of  defcending  night  ?  fair  is  thy 
light  in  the  well !  thou  hfteft  thy  unlhorn  head 
from  thy  cloud  :  thy  fteps  are  ftately  on  thy 
hill.  What  doft  thou  behold  in  the  plain  ?  The 
liormy  winds  are  laid.  The  murmur  of  the  tor- 
rent comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves  climb  the 
diftant  rock^  The  flies  of  evening  are  on  their 
feeble  wings  j  the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the 
field.  What  doft  thou  behold,  fair  hght  ? 
But  thou  doft  fmile  and  depart.  The  waves 
come  witli  joy  around  thee  :  they  bathe  thy  love- 
ly hair.  Farev/el,.  thou  filent  beam  ?  Let  the 
light  of  Oifian's  foul  arlfe  ! 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  iirength  !  I  behold  my 
departed  friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora, 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like 
it  watery  column  of  mift  ;  his  heroes  are  around : 
And  fee  the  bards  of  fong,  grey-haired  UUin  I 
ftately  Ryno  !  Alpin  *,  with  the  tuneful  voice  ( 
the    ibft   complaint    of  Llinona !    How   are  ye. 

changed, 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  witK  Albion,  or  rather  Al- 
bin,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain  ;  Alp,  high  IJland,  or  cou7i~^ 
try.  The  prefent  name  of  our  ifland  has  its  origin  in  the 
Celtic  tongue ;  lo  that  thofe  who  derive  it  from  any  other, 
betrayed  their  ignorance  of  the  ancient  hnj^uage  of  our  coufl* 
try.     Brait  or  SruiJ^  extenlive ;  aud  f/?,  knd. 
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cliangeci,  my  friends,  fince  the  days  of  Selma^s 
feaft  ?  when  we  contended,  hke  gales  of  fpring^ 
as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  ;ind  bend  by  turns  the 
feebly-whifthng  grafi?. 

*  Minona  came  forth  in  her  beauty  ;  with 
down-caft  look  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair  flew 
flov/ly  on  the  bl.ift,  that  ruihcd  unfrecjutnt  from 
the  hill.  The  fouls  of  the  heroes  were  fad  when 
Ihe  raifed  the  tuneful  voice.  Often  had  they 
feen  tlie  grave  of  Salgarf,  the  dark  dwelling  of 
white-bofbmed  Colina  :{■»  Colma  left  alone  on 
the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  fong  !  Salgar 
promifed  to  come:  but  die  night  defcended 
around.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  fhe 
fat  alone  on  the  hill ! 

CoLMA. — It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on 
the  hill  of  ftorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the 
mountain.  The  torrent  pours  down  the  rock. 
No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rain  5  forlorn  on 
the  hill  of  winds  i 

Rife,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars 
of  the  night,  arife  !  Lead  me,  fome  light,  to  the 
place,  where  my  love  refiis  from  the  chace  alone  ! 
his  bow  near  him,  unflrung :  his  dogs  panting 
around  him.  But  here  I  mufl  fit  alone,  by  the 
rock  of  the  mofTy  flream..  The  ftream  and  the 
wind  roar  aloud,.  I  hfiar  not  the  voice  of  my 
love  !  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  chief  of 
the  hill,  his  promife  ?  Here  is  the  rock,  and 
Iicre  the  tree  !  here  is  the  roaring  ftream  !  Thou 
didft  promife  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah  !  whi- 
ther is  my  Salgar  gone  ?  With  thee  I  would  fly, 

fvom 

*  OfTum  introduces  IVIinona,  not  in  tlie  ideal  ifcer.e  in  hia 
own  mind,  which  he  had  dcicribed ;  but  at  the  annual  fcaft 
cf  Sc-lma,  whcrt  the  bards  repeated  their  works  bcfor«  liugaU 

f   Sealg-'er,  a  hutitfr. 

\  Cul-mi'.th,  a  ivomcH  vithfne  hu':r. 
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from  my  father ;  with  thee,  from  rrjy  brother  of 
pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes  j  we  arc 
not  foes,  O  Salgar  ! 

Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  ftream,  be  thou 
filent  a  while !  let  my  voice  be  heard  arcnnd. 
Let  my  v/anderer  hear  me  !  Salgar  I  it  is  Colma 
who  calls.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  rock. 
Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  here.  "Why  delayeil 
thou  thy  coming  ?  Lo  !  the  calm  moon  comes 
forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The 
rocks  are  grey  on  the  fteep.  I  fee  him  not  on 
the  brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him,  with 
tidings  of  his  near  approach.  Here  I  muft  fit 
alone ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  befide  me  ?  Are  they 
my  love  and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to  me,  O  my 
friend !  To  Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak 
to  me  :  I  am  alone  !  My  foul  is  tormented  with 
fears  !  Ah  !  they  are  dead  !  Their  fv/ords  are 
red  from  the  fight.  O  my  brother  !  my  bro- 
ther !  why  haft  thou  flain  my  Salgir  ?  why,  O 
Salgar  !  hafl  thou  flain  my  brother  r  Dear  were 
ye  both  to  me  1  what  fhall  I  fay  in  )'our  praife  ? 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thoufands  !  he 
was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me ;  hear  my 
voice ',  hear  me,  fons  of  my  love  !  They  are 
filent ;  filent  for  ever !  Cold,  cold  are  their 
breads  of  clay  !  Oh  I  from  tlie  rock  on  the 
hill ;  from  the  top  of  the  windy  fteep,  fpeak, 
ye  ghofls  of  the  dead !  fpeak,  I  will  not  be 
afraid  !  Whither  are  you  gone  to  reft  ?  In  v/hat 
cave  of  the  hiil  fhall  I  find  th2  departed  ?  No 
feeble  voice  Is  on  the  gale :  no  anfv^^er  half- 
drowned  in  the  florm  ! 

I  fit  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  morning  in  my 
tears !  Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead. 
Clofc   it  not  tlU  Colma   com,e.     My  life   flies 

av>-ay 
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.-iway  like  a  dream  :  why  fliould  I  ftay  behind  •i' 
Here  fhall  I  reli;  with  my  friends,  by  the  itream 
of  the  founding  rock.  When  night  comes  oh 
the  hill  i  when  the  loud  winds  ariie  -,  my  ghoft 
fiiall  iVand  hi  the  blaft,  ,and  mourn  the  deatli  of 
iny  friends.  The  hunter  fliall  hear  from-  his 
booth.  He  flrall  fear  but  love  my  voice  !  Foi* 
fweet  fhall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends :  pleafant 
were  her  friends  to  Colma  ! 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona,  foftly  blufliing 
daughter  of  Toi'm-:-va,  Our.  tears  defcended  foj: 
ColmvK  and  our  fouls  were  fad  !  Ullin  cam^ 
with  his  harp  ;  he  gave  the  fong  of  Alpin.  The 
voice  of  Alpin  was  pleafant :  the  foul  of  Ryno 
was  a  beam  of  fire  !  But  they  had  relied  in  the 
narrow  houfe  :  their  voice  had  ceafed  in  Selma. 
Ullin  had  returned,  one  day,  from  the  chafe, 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  ftrifc  on 
the  hill ;  their  fong  was  foft  but  fad  !  Thoy 
mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  firft  of  mortal  men  ! 
His  foul  w^as  like  the  foul  of  Fingal  -,  his  fwcrd 
like  the  fword  of  Ofcar.  But  he  fell,  and  his 
father  mourned:,  his  filler's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  Minona's  eyes  v/§re  full  of  tears,  the 
fifter  of  car-bfirnc  ^Rlorar.  She  retired  from  the 
fong  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the  weft,  whai 
file  forfecs  tli£  fliower,  and  hides  her  fair  head 
in  a  cloud..  I  touched  the  harp,  v/ith  Ullin  j 
the  fong  of  mourning  rcfe  ! 

Ryno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  pafl:. : 
calm  is  the  noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  di- 
vided in  heaven.  Over  the  green  hills  flies  the 
inconftant  fun.  Red  through  the  ftony  vale 
comes  down  the  ftream  of  the  hill.  SAveet  are 
thy  murmurs,  O  ftream  !  but  more  fweet  is  the- 
voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  fon 
offoniT    mournhitT   for   the  dead!   Bent  is    his 
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liead  of  age  ;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpln,  thou 
Ion  of  foiig,  why  alone  on  the  filent  hill  r  why 
xjomplainelt  thou,  as  a  blafl  in  the  wood  5  as  a 
wave  on  the  lonely  fhore  ? 

Alpin.  My  tears,  O  Ryno !  -are  for  the  dead; 
my  voice  for  thofe  ihat  have  pa{r:fd  away.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill;  fair  among  the  fons  of  the 
vale.  But  thou  fhalt  fall  like  Morar  *  ;  the 
mourner  fhall  fit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  fhali 
know  thee  no  more ;  thy  bovv^  fhall  he  in  the  hall, 
unftrung  ! 

Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar  !  as  a  roc  on  the 
defart  ;  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  iire.  Thy  wrath 
was  as  the  ftorm.  Thy  fword  in  battle,  as 
lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  a  ftream 
.-after  rain  ;  like  thunder  on  diftant  hills.  Many 
ft;ll  by  thy  arm  ;  they  were  confumed  in  the 
flames  of  thy  wrath*  ■  I3ut  when  thou  didft  return 
from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow  !  Thy 
face  was  like  the  fun  after  rain  ;  like  the  moon 
in  the  filence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  breafl  of  the 
I  lake  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  !  dark  the  place 
of  thine  abode  !  With  three  fteps  I  compafs  thy 
grave,  O  thou  who  waft  fo  great  before  !  Four 
ftones,  with  their  heads  of  mofs,  are  the  only  me- 
morial of  thee.  A  tree  with  fcarce  a  leaf,  long 
grafs,  which  v%^hiftles  in  the  wind,  mark  to  the 
hunter's  «ye  the  grave  of  the  mighty  Morar. 
Morar  !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  haft  no 
mother  to  mourn  thee  ;  no  maid  with  her  tears 
of  love.  Dead  is  ftie  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  ftafF  is  this  ?  who  is  this,  whofe 
ii-ad  is  white  with  age  ?  whofe  eyes  are  red  with 

tears  ^ 

*  Mgr-cr,  gnat  ma/h 
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tears  ?  who  quakes  at  every  ftep  ?  It  is  thy  fa- 
ther *,  O  Morar  !  the  father  of  no  fon  but  thee. 
He  heard  of  thy  fame  in  war  j  he  heard  of  foes 
difperfed.  He  heard  of  Morar's  renown  j  why 
did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ?  "Weep,  thou  fa- 
ther of  iSIorar  !  weep  ;  but  thy  fon  heareth  thee 
not.  Deep  is  the  ileep  of  the  dead  j  low  their 
pillow  of  duft.  No  more  Ihall  he  hear  thy  voice  ; 
no  more  awake  at  thy  call.  When  fhall  it  be 
morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  flumberer  awake  ? 
Tarewel,  thou  braveft  of  men  !  thou  conqueror 
in  the  field  !  but  the  field  fhall  fee  thee  no  more ; 
nor  the  dark  wood  be  lightened  with  the  fplendor 
of  thy  fteel.  Thou  hail  left  no  fon.  The  fong 
ihall  preferve  thy  name.  Future  times  fliall  hear 
of  thee  J  they  fhall  hear  of  the  fallen  Morar  ! 

The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  moft  the  burfting 
iigh  of  Arminf.  He  remembers  the  death  of 
his  fon,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Car- 
mor  %  was  near  the  hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing 
Galmal.  Why  burfts  the  figh  of  Armin,  he  faid  ? 
Is  there  a  caufe  to  mourn  ?  The  fojig  comes,  with 
its  mullc,  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  foul.  It  is  like 
foft  mifV,  that,  rifing  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the 
filent  vale;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew, 
but  the  fun  returns  in  his  flrength,  and  the  mifl 
is  gone.  Why  art  thou  iad,  O  Armin  !  claief  of 
fea-f«rrounded  Gorma  ? 

Sad !  I  am  !  nor  fmall  is  my  caufe  of  woe ! 
Carmor,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon  -,  thou  haft  loft 
no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives; 
Siid  Annira  faireft  maid.     The  boughs  of  thy 

houfc 

*  Torman,  the  fon  of  Carthul,  lord  of  I-mora,  one  of  the 

iveflcrn  ifles. 

f  Armin,  a  hero.  He  was  chief  or  petty  king  of  Gorma, 
i.  e.  the  blue  Ifland,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

I  Ccar-mor,  a  UU  i^jri-iomji/cxic/ncd  man. 
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Iioufe  afcend,  O  Carmor  !  but  Armin  is  the  laft 
of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura  I  deep 
thy  fleep  in  the  tomb  !  When  {halt  thou  awake 
with  thy  fongs  ?  \yith  all  thy  voice  of  mufic  ? 

Arife,  winds  of  autumn,  arife  ;  blow  along  the 
heath  !  ftreams  of  the  mountains  roar  !  roar, 
tempefts,  in  the  groves  of  my  oaks !  walk  through 
broken  clouds,  O  moon  !  fliijw  thy  pale  face,  at 
intervals  \  bring  to  my  mind  the  night,  when  all 
my  children  fell ;  when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell  \ 
when  Daura  the  lovely  failed  !  Daura,  my  daugh- 
ter !  thou  wert  fair ;  fair  as  the  moon  on  Fura  *  j 
white  as  the  driven  fnow  •,  fweet  as  the  breathing 
gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  ftrong.  Thy 
fpear  was  fwift  in  the  field.  Thy  look  was  like 
mift  onthe  wave  J  thy  ihield,  a  red  cloud  in  a 
llorm.  Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came,  and 
fought  Daura's  love.  He  was  not  long  refufed  ; 
fair  was  the  hope  of  their  friends  ! 

Erath,  fon  of  Odgal,  repined :  his  brother  had 
been  flain  by  Armor,  He  came  difguifed  like  a 
.  fon  of  the  fea :  fair  was  his  ikilF  on  the  wave  \  white 
his  locks  of  age^  calm  his  ferious  brow.  Faireft 
•  of  women,  he  faid,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin  I 
a  rock  not  diftant  in  the  fea,  bears  a  tree  on  its 
ilde  :  red  fhines  the  fruit  afar  !  There  Armor 
waits  for  Daura.  I  come  to  carry  his  love  !  She 
wentj  fhe  called  on  Armar.  Nought  anfwered, 
but  the  fon  -j-  of  the  rock,  Armar,  my  love  !  my 
love  !  why  tormenteft  thou  me  with  fear  ?  hear 
fon  of  Arnart,  hear  :  it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee ! 
iErath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the  land.     She 

lifted 

*  Fuar-a,  coU  iJlanJ. 

f  By  the  fon  of  the  rod  the  poet  means  the  echoing  back  of 
the  human  voice  from  a  rock.  The  vulgar  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  repetition  of  found  was  made  by  a  fpirit  within  the 
'Tock;  and  they,  on"^hat  acco'ont,  called  it  m::tallai  the  fon  ivho 
ilwclli  in  third: -i. 
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Iffted  up  her  voice  ;  *fhe  called  for  her  brother 
and  her  father.  Arindal  !  Armin  !  none  to  re- 
lieve your  Daura  ! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my  fon 
defcended  from  the  hill  ;  rough  in  the  fpoils  of 
the  chace.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  fide  ;  his 
bow  was  in  his  hand  :  five  dark  grey  dogs  attend 
liis  fteps.  He  faw  fierce  Erath  on  the  fliore  : 
he  feized  andbound  him  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind 
the  thongs  *  of  the  hide  around  his  limbs  ;  he 
loads  the  wind  with  his  groans.  Arindal  afcends 
the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura  to  land. 
Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the  grey- 
feathered  fhaft.  It  fung  ;  it  funk  in  thy  heart, 
O  Arindal  my  fon  !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou 
diedft.  The  oar  is  flopped  at  once;  he  panted 
on  the  rock  and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  O 
Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  bro- 
ther's blood  !  The  boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Ar* 
mar  plunges  into  the  fea,  to  refcue  his  Daura,  or 
die.  Sudden  a  blaft  from  the  hill  came  over  the 
waves.     He  funk,  and  he  rofe  no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was 
heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her 
cries.  What  could  her  father  do  ?  All  night  I 
ftood  on  the  fhore.  I  faw  her  by  the  faint  beam 
of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud 
was  the  wind  ;  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill. 
Before  morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak. 
It  died  away,  like  the  evening-^breeze  among  the 
grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief  llie  expired  ; 
and  left  thee  Armin  alone.  Gone  is  my  firength 
in  war  !  fallen  my  pride  among  women  !  When 
the  ftorms  aloft  arife  j  when  the  north  lifts  the 

wave 

*  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was  boui^d  with 
leathern  thongs. 
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trave  on  high  ;  I  fit  by  the  founding  fhore,  and 
look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  fetting 
moon,  I  fee  the  ghofts  of  my  children.  Half- 
viewlefs,  they  walk  in  mournful  conference  toge- 
ther. Will  none  of  you  fpeak  in  pity  ?  They  do 
not  regard  their  father.  I  am  fad,  O  Carmor, 
nor  fmall  is  my  caufe  of  woe  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
of  long ;  when  the  king  heard  the  mufic  of  harps, 
the  tales  of  other  times  !  The  chiefs  gathered 
from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  found. 
They  praifed  the  voice  *  of  Cona  !  the  iirft 
among  a  thoufand  bards  !  But  age  is  now  on  my 
tongue  :  my  foul  has  failed  !  I  hear,  at  times, 
the  ghofls  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong. 
But  memory  fails  on  my  mincL  I  hear  the  call  of 
years  I  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along,  why  does 
Offian  Ung  ?  Soon  fliall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe, 
and  no  bard  fhall  raife  his  fame  !  Roll  on,  ye 
dark-brown  years  ;  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your 
•courfe  !  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Offian,  for  his 
strength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  fong  are  gone 
to  reft.  My  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that 
roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-far rounded  rock,  aftei*  the 
winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whittles  there  j 
the  diftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees  f 

*  Offian  is  foroetimes  poetically  called  th  voice  of  Cona, 
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CuthuUin  (general  of  the  Iriih-trlbes,  in  the  minority  of  Cor- 
mac,  king  of  Ireland)  fitting  alone  beneath  a  tree,,  at  the 
gate  of  Tura,  a  caftle  of  Ulfter,   (the  other  chiefs  having 
gone  on  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hill)  is 
informed  of  the  landing  of  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,   by 
Moran,  the  fon  of  Fithil,  one  of  his  fcouts.     He  convene* 
the  chiefs ;  a  council  is  held,  and  difputes  run  high  about 
giving  battle  to   the  enemy.     Gonnal,  the  petty  king  of 
Togorma,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cuthullin,  vas  for  re- 
treating, till  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabit- 
ed the  north-v/eft  coaft  of  Scotland,  whofe  aid  had  been 
previoufly  folicited,  Ihould  arrive  ;  but  Calmar,  the  fon  of 
Matha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Connaught,  was  for  en- 
gaging the  enemy  immediately.     Cuthullin,  of  himfelf  will- 
fing  to  fight,  went  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar.     Marching 
towards  the  enemy,  he  miffed  three  of  his  braveft  heroes, 
Fergus,  Duchomar,   and  Cathba,     Fergus  arriving,    tells 
Cuthullin  of  the  death  of  the  two  other  chiefs;  which  in- 
troduces the  affeding  epifode  of  Morna,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac.     The  army  of  Cuthullin  is  defcried  at  a  diftance 
by  Swaran,  who  font  the  fern  of  Arno  to  obferve  the  moti- 
ons of  the  enemy,  whlU;  he  himfelf  ranged  his  forces  in  or- 
4^cr  of  battle.     The  fon  of  Arno  returning  to  Swaran,  de- 
fcribes  to  him  Cuthullin's  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appear- 
ance of  that  hero.     The  armies  engage,  but  night  coming 
on,  leaves  the  vitftory  undecided.     CuthuUin,  according  to 
the  hofpitality  of  the  times,  fends  to  Swaran  a  formal  invi- 
tation to  a  feaft,  byhis  bard  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena. 
Swaran  refufes  to  come.     Carril  relates  to  Cuthullin  the 
ftory  of  Grudar  and  Braffolis.     A  party,  by  Connal's  ad- 
vice, is  fent  to  obferve  the  enemy  \  which  clofcs  the  adion 
of  the  firft  d.iy. 
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\-*UTHULLIN*  fat  by  TuraVwall:  bf 
the  tree  of  the  ruftUng  found.  His  fpear  leaned 
againfi:  a  rock.  His  fhield  lay  on  grafs,  by  his 
■iide.  Amid  his  thoughts  of  mighty  Carbar  f, 
13  a  hero 

*  Cuthvillin  the  fon  of  Semo  and  grandfon  to  Caithbat,  a 
Druid  celebrated  in  tradition  for  his  wifdom  and  valour,  Cu- 
thuUin  when  very  young  married  Bragela  the  daughter  of 
Sorglan,  and  pafTmg  over  into  Ireland,  lived  for  fome  time 
with  Connal,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the  petty 
king  of  Ulller.  His  wifdoni  and  valour  in  a  fhort  time  gained 
him  Inch  reputation,  that  in  the  minority  of  Cormac  the  fu» 
preme  king  of  Ireland,  he  was  chcfen  guardian  to  the  young 
king,  and  fole  manager  of  the  war  againft  Swaran  king  ot 
Lochlin.  After  a  feries  of  great  anions  he  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle fomewhere  in  Connaught,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  flrength,  that  to  dc- 
fcribe  a  ftrong  man  it  has  pafled  into  a  proverb,  "  He  has  the 
itrength  of  CuthuUin."  'i'hey  fhew  the  remains  of  his  pa*- 
lacc  at  Dunlcuith  in  the  Ille  of  Sky  ;  and  a  ftcne  to  which  he 
bound  his  dog  Luath,  gees  ftill  by  his  name. 

f  Cairbar  or  Cairbre,  fignifies  ajhcna  man. 
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a  hero  flain  by  the  chief  in  war  ;  the  fcout  *  of 
ocean  comes,  Moran  |  the  fon  of  Fithil ! 

«  Arife,"  fays  the  youth,  "  Cuthullin,  arifs, 
I  fee  the  fhips  of  the  north  !  Many,  chief  of 
jnen,  are  the  foe.  Many  the  heroes  of  the  fea- 
borne  Swaran  }"  "  Moran  !"  replied  the  blue- 
eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever  trembleft,  fon  of  Fithil ! 
Thy  fears  have  increafed  the  foe.  It  is  Fingal, 
king  I  of  defarts,  with  aid  to  green  Erin  of 
fbeams.'*  <*  I  beheld  their  chief,"  fays  Moran, 
«  tall  as  a  glittering  rock.  His  fpear  is  a  blafted 
pine.  His  Ihield  the  rifing  moon  I  He  fat  on 
the  fhore  !  like  a  cloud  of  mift  on  the  filent  hill  f 
Many,  chief  of  heroes  !  I  faid^  many  are  our 
hands  of  war.  Well  art  thou  named,  the  Mighty 
Man :  but  many  mighty  men  are  feen  from 
Tura's  vvindy  walls." 

"  He  fpoke,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in 
this  land  appears-  like  me  ?   Heroes  ftand  not  in 

my 

^  Cuthullin  having  previous  Intelligence  of  the  invafioo 
intended  by  Swaran,  fent  fcouts  all  over  the  coaft  of  UUin  or 
Ulfter,  to  give  early  notice  of  the  firft  appearance  of  the  ene- 
R;y,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fent  Munan  the  fon  of  Stirmal 
to  implore  the  aililhmce  of  Fingal.  He  hiinfelF  colledled  the 
ficv.cr  of  the  Irifh  youth  to  I'ura,  a  caftle  on  the  coaft,  to  ftop 
the  progrcfs  of  the  enemy  till  Fingal  fhould  arrive  from  Scot- 
\nv,d.  We  may  conclude  tVom  Cuthullin's  applying  fo  early 
for  foreign  aid,  that  the  Irifh  were  not  then  lo  numerous  as 
they  have  fince  been;  which  is  a  great  prefumption  againft 
the  high  antiquities  of  that  people.  We  have  the  teftimorry 
of  Tacitus,  that  one  legion  only  was  thought  fufhcient,  in 
the  time  of  Agricola,  to  reduce  the  whole  ifland  under  the 
Roman  yoke  ;  which  would  not  probably  have  been  the  cafe 
had  the  ifland  been  inhabited  for  any  number  of  centuries 
before. 

+  Moran  figniflcs  frany  ;  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fill,  an  in- 
ferior bard. 

\  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal  and  Morna  the  daughter  of 
'J  hLddu.  His  grandfather  was  Trathal,  and  great  grandfather 
1  renniofj  both  of  whom  are  ofteD  mentioned  in  the  poem. 
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my  prefence :  they  fall  to  earth  from  my  hand. 
Who  can  meet  Swaran  in  fight  ?  Who  but  Fin- 
gal,  king  of  Selma  of  ftorms  ?  Once  we  Wreftled 
on  Malmor  * ;  our  heels  overturned  the  woods; 
Rocks  fell  from  their  place  *,  rivulets,  changing 
their  courfe,  fled  murmuring  from  our  fide. 
Three  days  we  renewed  the  ftrife  ;  heroea'  ftood 
at  a  diflance  and  trembled.  On  the  fourth,  Fin- 
gal  fays,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell !  but 
Swaran  fays,  he  flood  !  Let  dark  Cuthullin  yield 
to  him,  that  is  flrong  as  the  florms  of  his  land  1" 

"  No  !"  replied  the  blue-e}^dchief,  *'  I  never 
yield  to  mortal  m'an  !  Dark  Cuthullin  fhall  be  , 
great  or  dead  I  Go,  fon  of  Fithil,  take  my 
fpear.  Strike  the  foimding  fhield  of  Semo  f. 
It  hangs  at  Tura's  rufthng  gate.  The  found  of 
peace  is  not  its  voice  !  My  heroes  fhall  hear 
and  obey."  He  went.  He  flruck  the  bofly 
fhield.  The  hills,  the  rocks  reply.  The  found 
fpreads  along  the  wood :  deer  flart  by  the 
lake  of  roes.  Curach-|.  leaps  from  the  founding 
rock  ;  and  Connal  of  the  bloody  fpear  !  Cru- 
gal's  §  breafl  of  fnow  beats  high.  The  fon  of 
Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  fhield 
of  war,  faidRonnar  !'the%ear  of  Cuthullin,  faid 
Lugar  !  fon  of  the  fea  put  on  thy  arms  !  Calmar 
lift  thy  founding  fteel  !  Puno  1  dreadful  hero,, 
arife  !  Cairbar  from  thy  red  tree  of  Cromla  ! 
iiend  thy  knee,  O  Eth  !  defcend  from  the  flreams 
I  4  of 

*  Meal-mor,  a  ^r eat  hill. 

I  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  td  the  \\ex\ 
was  fo  remarkable  for  his  valour,  that  his  fhield  was  made 
life  of  to  alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  battles  of  the  family. 
We  find  Fingal  making- the  fameufe  of  his  own  ftiield  in  tnie 
4th  book.  A  horn  was  the  moft  common  inftrumeiU  to  call 
tht  army  together. 

i  Cu-raoch  fignifies  the  madntfs  of  battle,- 

^  C7Uth-gealj  fair-.-omJilc-xioricci. 
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of  Lena.  Ca-olt !  ftretch  thy  fide  as  thou  moveft 
along  the  whiftling  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  fide  that 
is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  fea,  when 
the  dark  winds  pour  it  on  rocky  Cuthon  *. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their 
former  deeds  !  Their  fouls  are  kindled  at  the 
battles  of  old  ;  at  the  actions  of  other  times. 
Their  eyes  are  flames  of  fire.  They  roll  in  fearch 
of  the  foes  of  the  land.  Their  mighty  hands  are 
on  their  fwords'.  Lightning  pours  from  their 
fides  of  fleel.  They  come  like  ftreams  from  the 
mountains ;  each  ruflies  roaring  from  his  hilT. 
Bright  are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  armour  of 
their  fathers.  Gloomy  and  tlark  their  heroes  fol- 
low, like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  be- 
hind the  red  meteors  of  heaven.  The  founds  of 
crafhing  arms  afcend.  The  grey  dogs  howl  be- 
tween. Unequal  burfts  the  fong  of  battle.  Rock- 
ing Cromla  f  echoes  round.  On  Lena's  dufky 
heath  they  lltand,  like  mill:  that  fhades  the  hills 
of  autumn  :  when  broken  and  dark  it  fettles 
highj  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  ! 

'<  Hail,"  fiiid  Cuthullin,  f'  fons  of  the  nar- 
row vales  !  hail,  hunters  of  the  deer  !  Another 
iport  is  drawing  near  :  It  is  like  the  dark  rolling 
of  that  wave  on  the  coaft  !  Or  fhall  we  fight,  ye 
fons  of  war  !  or  yield  green  Erin  :j:  to  Lochlin  ! 
O  Connal    1|   fpeak,    thou  Brd  of  men  !     thou 

breaker 


^    C\X-t\\6n,tlcfnourrfulfoun/inftvaT'es. 

+  Crotn-leach  fignlfied  a  place  of  worfliip  among  the 
Druids.  Ft  is  here  the.prop,cr  name  of  a  hill  on  the  coaft  of 
L'llin  or  Ulfter. 

I  Ireland,  fo  called  from  a  colony  that  fettled  there  called 
falans.     Inis-fail,  the  ifland  of  the  Fa-il  or  Falans. 

!j  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuthullin,  was  the  fon  of  Caith- 
hait  prince  of  the  Tongorma  or  the  ijl.jnd  nf  blue  icavts,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Hebrides.     His  mother  was  Fioiicoma  the 

daughter 
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breaker  of  the  fhields  !  thou  hafl  often  fought 
with  Lochlin  :  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  fpear  ? 

"  Cuthullin  !"  calm  the  chief  replied,  "  the 
fpear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  fliine  in 
battle ;  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  thoufands. 
But  tho'  my  hand  is  bent  on  fight,  my  heart  is 
for  the  peace  of  Erin  *.  Behold,  thou  firil:  in 
Cormac's  war,  the  fable  fleet  of  Swaran.  His 
mails  are  many  on  our  coaft,  like  reeds  in  the 
lake  of  I. ego.  His  iliips  are  forefts  clothed  with 
mill,,  when  the  frees  yield  by  turns  to  the  fqual-- 
ly  wind.  Many  are  hi.i  chiefs  in  battle.  Con-- 
nal  is  for  peace  !  Fingal  would  fliun  his  arm  the 
firft  of  mortal  men  I '  Fingal,  who  fcatters  the 
mighty,  as  iiormy  winds  the  heath;  wheii- 
lireams  roar  thro'  echoiaig  Gona  :  and  night  fet- 
tles with  all  her  clouds  on  the  hill  I 

"  Fly,  thou,  man  of  peace,"  faid  Calmar  f, 
"  fly,"  faid  the  fon  of  Matha  ;  '*  gOy  Connal,. 
to  thy  fdent  hill<?,  where  the  fpear  never. 
bHghtens  in.war  {  Purflie  tlie  dark-brown  deeir 
of  Cromla  :  ftop  with  thine  arrows  the  bounding 
roes  of  Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo, 
Cuthullin,  ruler  of  the  field,  fcatter  thou  the 
fons  of  Lochlin  %  ;  roar  thro'  the  ranks  of  their 
pride.  Let  no  vellel  of  the  kingdom  ofSnow 
I  5  bound 

daughter  of  CongaL'  He  had  ^  fon  by  Fobs  of  Conachar- 
neflar,  who  was  afterwards  petty  king  of  Ulfter,  Fur  hi-? 
fervices  in  the  war  againft  Swaran  he  had  lands  conferred  on 
hini,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called  Tir-chonnuil  or 
Tir-connel,  i.  e.  the  land  of  Connal. 

*  Frin,  a  name  of  Ireland;  from  ear  or  tar  Weft,  and  in 
aa  ifland.  This  name  was  not  always  confined  to  Ireland, 
for  there  is  the  higheft  probability  that  the  lemc  of  the  ancients 
was  Britain  to  the  North  of  the  Forth.  For  Icrne  is  faid  to 
be  to  the  North  of  Britain,  which  could  not  be  ir.cant  oi" 
Ireland.     Strabo,  1.  a.  &  4.  Casaub.  1.  i. 

f   Calm-er,  ajirong  man. 

\  The  Oalic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general. 
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^ound  on  tlie  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inis-tore  *. 
Rife,  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rife  !  roar  whirl- 
winds of  Lara  of  hinds  !  Amid  the  te-npeft  let 
me  die,  torn,  in  a  cloud,  by  angry  ghofts  of 
men ;  amid  the  tempeft  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever 
chafe  was  fport  for  him,  fo  much  as  the  battle 
of  Ihields!" 

'^  Calmar  !"  Connal  flow  replied,  "  I  never 
fled,  young  fon  of  Matha  !  I  was  fwift  with  my 
friends  in  iight ;  but  fmall  is  the  fame  of  Con- 
nal !  The  battle  was  won  in  my  prefence ;  the 
valiant  overcame  !  But,  fon  of  Semo,  hear  my 
voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac. 
Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  Ihall  arrive  on  our  coaft.  Or,  if  war  be 
thy  choice,  1  lift  the  fword  and  fpear.  My  joy 
ihall  be  In  themidft  of  thoufands  *,  my  foul  fhall 
lighten  through  the  gloom  of  the  hght !" 

"  To  me,"  Cuthullin  replies,  "  pleafant  is  the 
lioife  of  arms  !  pleafant  as  the  thunder  of  hea- 
ven, befoi-e  the  fhower  of  fpring  !  But  gather  all 
the  iliiiiing  tribes  that  I  m-ay  view  the  fons  of 
war  I  Let  them  pafs  along  the  heath,  bright  as. 
the  fun-fhine  before  a  ilorm  ;  when  the  weft  wind 
collects  the  clouds  and  Morven  echoes  over  all 
her  oaks  1  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ?. 
I'he  fupporters  of  my  arm  in  danger  ?  Where  art 
thou,  white-bofom'cl  Cathba  ?  Where  is  that 
cloud  in  war,  Duchomar  f  ?  Haft  thou  left  me, 
()  Fergus  %  \  in  the  day  of  the  ftorm  ?  Fergus, 
firft  in  our  joy  at  the  feail  !  fon  of  Rofla  !  arm 
t)f  death  !  comeft  thou  like  a  roe  from  Malmor. 
*.ike  a  hart  from  thy  echoing  hills  ?  Hail  thou 
fon  of  Ro^a  1  what  lliades  tlie  foul  of  war  ?" 

**  Four 

*  The  Orkney  Iflands^ 
f  Diibhchoinur,.  a  black  -well-made  matt, 
\  Fcar-guth, /Z-e  man  of  the  ivord  i  qt  a  commander  cf- an 
army. 
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"  Four  ftones  *,"  replied  the  chief j  "  rife  oft 
the  grave  of  Cathba.  Thefe  hands  have  laid  in 
earth  Diichomar,  that  cloud  in  war  !  Cathba, 
{on  of  Torinan  !  thou  wert  a  fun-beam  in  Erinv 
And  thou,  O  valiant  Dnchomar  !  a  mift  of  the 
marlhy  Lano ;  when  it  moves  on  the  plains  of 
autumn j  bearing  the  death  of  thoufands  along. 
Morna  !  fairefi:  of  maids  !  calm  Is  thy  fleep  in 
the  cave  of  the  rock  I  Thou  haft  fallen  in  dark- 
nefs,  like  a  liar,  that  fhoots  acrofs  the  defartj- 
when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns  th*j 
tranilent  beam  !" 

"  Say,"  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  "  fay 
how  fell  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the 
fons  of  Lochlin^  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes  ?. 
Or  what  confines  the  ftrong  in  arms  to  the  dark 
and  narrow  houfe  ?'* 

"Cathba,"  replied  the  heroj  <f  fdl  by  the 
fword  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noify 
ftreams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave  ;  he 
fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna.  Morna  f,  faire/l 
among  women,  lovely  daughter  of  ftrong-armed 
Cormac  !  Why  in  the  circle  of  ftones,  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  ftream  -  murmurs 
along.  The  old  tree  groans  in  the  wind*  -  The 
lake  is  troubled  before  thee  j  dark  are  the  clouds 
of  the  fky  !  But  thou  art  fnow  on  the  heath  ;  thy 
hair  is  the  mill  of  Cromla  j  when  it  curls  on  the 

hill  5 

*  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  the  • 
ancient  Scots.  Thf  y  opened  a  grave  fix  or  eight  feet  deep  : 
the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay  :  and  on  this  they  laid 
the  body  of  the  decealed,  and,  if  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the: 
heads  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.  Above  they  laid  another, 
ftratuni  of  clay,  in  which  they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the 
fymbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  mold, 
and  four  ftones  placed  on  each  end  ta  mark  the  extent  of  the 
gtave.  Thefe  are  the  four  ftones  alluded  to  here. 

f  Mairne,  or  Morna;.  a  ivoman  beii'^sd  b^'  all. 
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hill  *,  when  it  fliines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft  ! 
Thy  breafts  are  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from 
Branno  of  ftreams.  Thy  arms,  like  two  white 
pillars,  in  the  halls  of  the  great  Fingal." 

"  From  whence,"  the  fair-haired  maid  re- 
plied, *<  from  whence,  Duchomar,  moil:  gloomy 
of  men  ?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible  !  Red 
are  thy  rolling  eyes  !  Does  Sv/aran  appear  on  the 
fca  ?  \Vhat  of  the  foe,  Duchomar  ?"  "  From 
the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the 
dark-brown  hinds.  Thi'ee  have  I  flain  with  my 
bended  yew.  Three  w^ith  my  long  bounding 
dogs  of  the  chace.  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac, 
I  love  thee  as  my  foul !  I  have  flain  one  ftately 
deer  for  thee.  High  was  his  branchy  head  •,  and 
fieet  his  feet  of  wind.'*  "  Duchomar  !"  calm 
the  maid  replied,  "  I  love  thee  not,  thou  gloomy 
man  !  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock  ;  dark  is  thy 
terrible  brow.  But  Cathba,  young  fon  of  Tor- 
Tiian  *,  thou  art  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art 
n  fun-beam,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm. 
.S  awe  ft  thou  the  fon  of  Tor  man,  lovely  on  the 
hill  of  his  hinds  ?  Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac 
waits  the  coming  of  Cathba  I" 

**  Fong  fhall  Morr.a  wait,"  Duchomar  faid, 
«<  long  Ihall  Morna  wait  for  Cathba  !  Behold 
this  fvvord  unfheathed  I  Here  wanders  the  blood 
of  Cathba.  Long  fliall  Morna  wait.  He  fell 
by  the  ftream  of  Branno  !  On  Croma  I  will  raife 
his  tomb,  daugliter  of  bkie-lhielded  Cormac  ! 
Turn  on  Duchomar  thine  eyes  j  his  arm  is 
ftrong  as  a  ftorm."  "  Is  the  fon  of  Tormaii 
r.illcn  I*  faid  the  wildly  burlling  voice  oi'  the 
maid.     '<  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  hills,  the 

youth 

*  Torman,  thunder.    This  is  the  true  oiigiif  of  the  Jnpjtei 
Tj'umis  of  the  ancients. 
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youth  with  the  breaft  of  Tnow  ?  The  firft  in  the 
chace  of  hinds  ?  The  foe  of  the  ftrangers  of 
ocean  ?  Thou  art  dark  *"  to  mc,  Duchomar,  cruel 
is  thine  arm  to  Morna  !  Give  me  that  fword, 
my  foe  !  I  love  the  wandering  blood  of  Cathba  !" 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears*  She  pierced 
his  manly  breaft  \  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a 
mountain-ftream,  and  ftretching  forth  his  hand, 
he  fpoke  :  "  Daughter  of  blue-lhielded  Cormac! 
Thou  haft  flain  me  in  youth  I  The  fword  is  cold 
in  my  breaft :  Morna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  me 
to  Moina  f  the  maid.  Duchomar  was  the  dream 
of  her  night  f  She  will  raife  my  tomb ;  the  hun- 
ter fliall  raife  my  fame.  But  draw  the  fword 
from  my  breaft.  Morna,  the  fteei  is  cold  !"  She 
came,  in  all  her  tears,  fhe  came  -,  ftie  drew  the 
fword  from  his  bi*eaft.  He  pierced  her  white 
ftde  !  He  fpread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground  ! 
Her  burfting  blood  founds  from  her  fide :  her 
white  arm  is  ftained  with  red.  Rolling  in  death 
fhe  lay.   The  cave  re-echoed  to  her  ftghs." 

"  Peace,"  faid  CuthuUin,  «  to  the  fouls  of 
the  heroes  !  their  deeds  were  great  in  fight.  Let 
them  ride  around  |  me  on  clouds.  Let  them 
ihew  their  features  of  war.  My  foul  fhall  then 
be  firm  in  danger  ;  mine  arm  like  the  thunder 
of  heaven  !  But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O 
Morna  !  near  the  window  of  my  reft  j  when 
my  thoughts  are  of  peace ;  when  the  din  of  arms 
is  paft.  Gather  the  ftrength  of  the  tribes  1  Move 

to 


*  She  alludes  to  his  name,  tie  dark  man. 

f   Moina, /o/"/  in  temper  and  per/on. 

\  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  Is  to  this  day,  of 
fome  of  the  Highlanders,  that  the  fquls  of  the  deceafed  ho- 
vered round  their  living  friends ;  and  fometimes  appeared 
to  them  when  they  were  about  ;o  enter  oa  any  great  uji» 
denaking. 
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to  the  wars  of  Erin  !  Attend  the  car  of  my 
battles  !  Rejoice  in  the  noife  of  my  courle  !  Place 
three  ipears  by  my  lide  :  foliow  the  bounding  of 
my  fteeds  ]  That  my  foul  may  be  ftrong  in  my 
friends,  when  battle  dai-kens  round  the  beams  of 
my  fteel !" 

As  ruHies  a  ftream  of  foam  from  the  dark  fhady 
deep  of  Cromla  ;  when  the  thunder  is  travelling 
above,  and  dark-brown  night  fits  on  half  the 
hill.-  Through  the  breaches  cf  the  tempeft  looJc 
forth  the  dJm  faces  ot'^ghofts.  80  fierce,  fo  vafb, 
fo  terrible  rulhed  on  the  fons  of  Eriru  The  chiof 
hke  a  whale  of  ocean,  Wihom  all  his  billows  purw 
fue,  poured  valour  forth,  as  a  ftream,  rolling 
his  might  along  the  Ihore.  The  fons  of  Lochlin 
heard  the  noife,  as  the  found  cf  a  winter-ftorm* 
Swaran  ftruck  his  bo  fly  fliield  1  he  called  the  fon 
of  Arno,  **  What  murmur  rolls  along  the  hill, 
like  the  gathered  flies  of  the  eve  I  The  fons  of 
Erin  defcend,  or  ruftling  v/inds  roar  in  the  dif- 
tiint  wood  !  Such  is  the  noife  of  Gorraal,  before 
die  white  tops  of  my  waves  arife.  O  fon  of 
Arno,  afcend  the  hill;  view  the  dark  face  of 
the  heath  1" 

He  went.  He,  trembling,,  fwift  returned.  His 
eyes  rolled,  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat  high 
againft  his  fide.  His  woixls  were  faultering, 
broken,  flow.  "  Arife,  fon  of  ocean,  arife, 
chief  of  the  dark-brown  fhields  !  I  fee  the  darkj 
the  mountain-ftream  of  battle  !  The  deep-moving 
ftrength  of  the  fons  of  Erin  !  Tlie  car,  the  car  of 
war  comes  on,  like  the  flame  of  death  !  the  rapid 
car  of  Cuthullin,  the  noble  fon  of.  Seme  ! 
It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  ;  like  the 
fun-ftreaked  mifl:  of  the  heath.  Its  ildes  are 
embofled  with  ftones,  and  fparkle  like  the  fea. 
sound  the  boat  of  night.     Of  pohllied  yew  is  its. 

beam  i 
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beam  ;  Its  feat  of  the  fmootheft  bone.  Tlie  fides 
are  repknlfhed  with  fpears  ^  the  bottom  is  the 
foot-ilool  of  heroes  1  Before  the  right  lide  of  the 
car  is  feen  the  fnorting  horfe  !  The  high-maned, 
broad-breafted,  proud,  wide-leaping,  ftrong  fteed 
of  the  hill.  Loud  and  refounding  is  his  hoof; 
the  fpreading  of  his  mane  above  is  hke  a  ftream 
of  fmoke  on  a  ridge  of  rocks.  Bright  are  the 
fides  of  the  fteed  1  his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda  I" 

"  Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  {qqu  tlie 
fnorting  horfe !  The  thin-maned,  high-headed, 
ftrong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  hilj : 
his  name  is  Dufronnal,  among  the  ftormy  fons 
of  the  fword  !  A  thoufand  thongs  bind  the  car 
on  high.  Hard  poliihed  bits  fhine  in  a  wreath  of 
foam.  Thin  thongs,  bright- ftudded  with  gems, 
bend  on  the  ftately  necks  of  the  fteeds.  The 
fteeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mi  ft  fly  over  the 
ftreamy  vales  !  The  wiklnefs  of  deer  is  in  their 
courfe,  the  flrength  of  eagles  defcending  on  the 
prey.  Their  noife  is  like  the  blafl  of  winter, 
on  the  fides  of  the  fnow-headed  Gorraal. 

**  Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chief;  the  ftrong- 
armed  fon  of  the  fword.  The  hero's  name  is 
CuthuUin,  fon  of  Semo  king  of  fhells.  His  red 
cheek  is  like  my  pohfhed  yew.  The  look  of  his 
blue-rolling  eye  is  wide,  beneath  the  dark  arch 
of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  his  head  like 
a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  fpear. 
Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly  !  He  comes,  like  a  ftorm, 
along  the  ftreamy  vale  ! " 

*<  When  did  I  fly  I"  replied  the  king  ?  «  When 
fied  Swaran  from  the  battle  of  fpears  ?  When 
did  I  flirink  from  danger,  chief  of  the  little  foul  ? 
I  met  the  ftorm  of  Gormal,  when  the  foam  of 
my  waves  beat  high.  I  met  the  ftorm  of  the 
clouds  J  fhali  SwiiivW  fly  from  »  hero  ?    Were 

Fingal 
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Fingal  himlclf  before  me,  my  loul  ihould  not 
darken  with  fear.  Arife  to  battle,  my  thoufands? 
pour  round  me  like  the  echoing  main.  Gather! 
round  the  bright  rbeel  of  your  king  ;  ftrong  as 
the  rocks  of  my  land  •,  that  meet  the  Itorm 
with  joy,  and  ftretch  their  dark  pines  to  the 
wind?' 

Like  autumn's  dark  ftorms,.  pouring  from  two 
echoing  hills,  towards  each  other-  approached 
the  hei!oes..  Like  two  deep  ftr^ams  from  high 
rocks  meeting,  mixing,  roaring  on  the  plain ; 
loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin  and 
Inis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  ;  fteel,  clanging,  founds  on 
{leel.  Helmets  ane  deft  on  high..  Blood  burfts 
and  fmokes  around.  Strings  muiTnur  on  the 
pohrtied  yews.  Darts  rufh  along  the  iky.  Spears, 
fall  like  the  circles  of  light,  whidi  gild  the  face 
of  night.  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean,, 
when  roll  the  waves  on  high*  As  the  laft  peal  of 
thunder  in  heaven,  fuch  is  the  din  of  war  \ 
Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there,  to- 
give  the  fight  to  fong  •,  feeble  was  the  voice  of  a 
hundred  bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times  1 
For  many  were  the  deaths  of  heroes  j  while 
poured  the  blood  of  the  brave  ! 

Mourn,  ye  fons  of  fong,  mourn  the  death: 
of  the  noble  Sithallin  *.  Let  the  fighs  of  Fiona 
rife,  on  the  lone  plains  of  her  lovely  Ardan. 
They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  deftrt,  by  the 
hands  of  the  nughty  Swaran ;  when,  in  the 
mid  ft  of  thoufands,  he  roared  ;  like  the  flirill 
fpirit  of  a  ftorm.  He  fits  dim,  on  the  cIolkIs  of 
the  north,  and  enjoys  the  deaths  of  the  mariner- 

Nor 

♦  'SIthSUin  fignifics  a  bandfomt  man;    Fiyna,  a /air  maJJ; 
and  Axdan,  /rZ-'a 
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Nor  llept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the  ifle 
of  mift  *  !  many  were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm, 
Cuthullin,  thou  fon  of  Semo  !  His  fword  was 
like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  the  fons 
of  the  vale-,  when  the  people  are  blafted  and 
fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning  around.  Duf- 
ronnal  f  fnorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes.  Si- 
fadda  %  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle 
lay  behind  them,  as  groves  overturned  on  the 
defart  of  Cromla  ;  when  the  blaft  has  paffed  the 
heath,  laden  with  the  fpirits  of  night ! 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid 
of  Inifliore  li  !  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves, 
thou  lovelier  than  the  ghoft  of  the  hills ;  when  it 
moves,  in  a  funbeam,  at  noon,  over  the  filence 
of  Morven !  He  is  fallen !  thy  youth  is  low  ! 
pale  beneath  the  fword  of  Cuthullin !  No  more 
fliall  valour  raife  thy  love  to  match  the  blood 
of  kings.  Trenar,  graceful  Trenar,  died,  O 
maid  of  Iniftore  !  His  grey  dogs  are  howling 
at  home  ;  they  fee  his  paffing  ghoft.  His  bow 
is  in  the  hall  unltrung.  No  found  is  in  the  hill 
of  his  hindo  ! 

As 

*  The  Ifle  of  Sky;  not  Iinproperly  called  the  ij!e  of  tnij}^ 
a,  its  high  hills,  which  catch  the  clouds  from  the  weftera 
o:e.tn,  occafion  almoft  continual  rains. 

f  One  of  CuthuUin's  horfes.     Dubhflron  gheal. 

\    Sith-fadda,   /'.  e.  a  long  friJe, 

II  TLi  Tn.iid  of  Inijiore-w&s  the  daughter  of  Gorlo  king  of 
Inirtore  or  Orkney  iflands.  Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king 
cf  Inifcon,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  iflands  of  Shetland. 
The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  that  time  fubjecb  to  the 
king  of  Lochlin.  We  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar  are  fenfi- 
tlo  at  hon\e  of  the  death  of  their  mailer,  the  ver)'  inftant  he 
is  killed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of 
heroes  went  immediately  after  death  to  the  hills  of  their 
Country,  and  the  fceues  they  frequented  the  moit  happy  time 
of  their  life.  It  was  thought  too  thut  uogs  and  h-orfes  fuw 
the  ghofts  of  thv  deccafed. 
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As'  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo 
Swaran's  hoit  come  oru  As  meets  a  rock  a 
tlioufand  waves,  Co  Erin  met  Swaran  of  fpears. 
Death  raifes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with 
the  foirnds  of  ihields.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of 
darknefs  ;  the  fword  abeam  of  iirc  in  his  hand. 
The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hun- 
dred hammers  that  rife,  by  turns,  on  the  red  fon 
of  the  furnace.  Who  are  thefe  on  Lena's  heath, 
thefe  fo  gloomy  and  dark  ?  Who  are  thefe  liks 
two  clouds  and  their  fwards  like  lightning  above 
them  ?•  The  little  hills  are  troubled  around  ;  the 
rocks  tremWe  with  all  their  mofs.  Who  is  but 
Ocean's  fon  and-  the  ear-borne  chief  of  Erin  ? 
Many  are  the  anxious  eyes  of  their  friends,  as 
they  fee  them  dim  on  the  heath.  But  night  con.' 
ceals  the  chiefs  in  clouds,  and  ends  the  dreadful 
fight! 

It  was  on  Cromla's  fhaggy  fide  that  Dorglas 
had  placed  tlie  deer  *  ;  the  early  fortune  of  the 
chace,  before  the  heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred 
youths  CQlle<51:  the  heath  ;  ten  v/arriors  wake  the 
fire-,  three  hundred  chufe  the  polifh'd  ftones. 
The  feaft  is  fmoaking  wide  !  CuthuUin  chief  of 
Erin's  v/ar,  rcfumed  his  mighty  foul.  He  ftood 
upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and  fpoke  to  the  fon  of 
fongs  ;  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  grcv-haircd 
fen  of  Kinfena-j-,     "Is  this  feall  f  Dread  for  me 

alone 

*  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feafts  after  hunting,  i? 
handed  down  by  tradition.  A  pit  lined  with  linooth  itones 
was  made  ;  and  near  it  ftood  a  heap  of  fmooth  flat  flones  of 
the  flint  kind.  'I'he  ilones  as  well  as  the  pit  were  properly 
heated  with  heath.  Then  they,  hid  fonie  venifon  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  ftratum  of  the  Hones  above  it  ;  and  thus  tl.ey  did 
alternately  till  the  pit  was  fill.  The  whole  was  covered  over 
with  heath  to  contine  the  ftt-im,  Whetlwr  this  is  probahfe 
I  cannot  fay  ;  but  fome  pita  are  ihewn,  which  the  vulgar  fay^, 
were  ufed  in  that  manner. 

t  Ceau-fcana,  /.  e.  the  head  o/the^co^!:. 
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alone  and  the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Erin's  fhore  ; 
far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  founding  halls 
of  his  feafts  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times  ;  carry 
my  words  to  Swaran.  Tell  him  from  the  roaring 
of  waters,  that  Cuthullin  gives  his  feaft.  Here 
let  him  liften  to  the  found  of  my  groves,  amidft 
the  clouds  of  night..  For  cold  and  bleak  the  blus- 
tering winds  rufh  over  the  foam  of  his  feas.  Here 
let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  ^nd  hear  the 
fongs  of  heroes  '.'* 

Old  Carril  went,  with  fofteft  voice.  He  called 
the  kijig  of  dark-brown  fhields  !  "  Rife  from  the 
fl.ins  of  thy  chace,  rife^  Swaran  king  of  groves  ! 
Cuthullin  cives  the  joy  of  fhells.  Partake  the 
feaft  of  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief  !"  He  anfwered 
like  the  fuUen  found  of  Cromla  before  a  ftorm. 
««  Though  all  thy  daughters,  Inis-fail  I  fhould 
fh'etch  their  arms  of  fnowj  fhould  raife  the 
heavings  of  their  breafts,  and  foftly  roll  their 
eyes  of  love  •,  yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's  thoufand 
rocks,  here  Swaran  fhould  remain ;  till  morn, 
with  the  young  beams  of  the  eaft,  fball  light  me 
to  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Pleafant  to  my  ear  is 
Lochlin*s  wind !  It  rufhes  over  my  feas !  It  fpeaks 
aloft  in  all  my  flirouds,  and  brings  my  green  fo- 
refts  to  my  mind  :  The  green  forefts  of  Gorm.J, 
wliich  often  echoed  to  my  winds,  when  my  Ipear 
was  red  in  the  chace  of  the  boar.  Let  dark 
Cuthullin  yield  to  me  the  ancient  throne  ofCo.*j- 
mac  ;  or  Erin's  torrents  Ihall  fhew  from  their 
hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  Jiis  pride  !" 

"  Sad  is  the  found  of  Swaran's  voice,,"  faid 
Carril  of  other  times  !  "  Sad  to  hhnfeif  alone," 
faid  the  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo.  **  But,  Carril, 
raife  the  voice  on  high  ;  tell  the  deeds  of  other 
times.  Send  thou  the  night  away  in  fong;  and 
give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many  heroes  and  maids 

of 
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of  love,  have  moved  on  Inis-fail  :  And  lovely  are 
the  fongs  of  woe  that  are  heard  in  Albion's  rocks ; 
when  the  noife  of  the  chace  is  paft,  and  the 
ftreams  of  Cona  anfwer  to  the  voice  of  Oflian*." 

**  In  other  days  f ,"  Carril  replies,  "  came  the 
fons  of  Ocean  to  Erin  !  A  thoufand  veflels  bound- 
ed on  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains*.  The  fons 
of  Inis-fail  arofe,  to  meet  the  race  of  dark-brown 
fhields.  Cairbar,  firft  of  men,  was  there,  and 
Grudar,  ftately  youth  I  Long  had  they  ftrove 
for  the  fpotted  bull,  that  lowed  on  Golbun's  |. 
echoing  heath*  Each  claimed  him  as  his  own. 
Death  was  often  at  the  point  of  their  fteel  !  Side 
by  fide  the  heroes  fought ;  the  l^rangers  of  the 
Gcean  fled.  Whofe  name  was  fairer  on  the  hill, . 
than  the  name  of  Cah-bar  and  Grudar  !'  But  ah  ! 
why  ever  lowed  the  bull,  on  Golbun's  echoing . 
heath.  They  faw  him  leaping  like  fnow.  The. 
wrath  of  the  chiefs  returnecL  1" 

On  Lubar's  ||  grafly  banks  they  fought; 
'Grudar  fell  in-  his  bleed.  Fierce  Cairbar  came 
to  the  vale,  v/here  BraiTolis^,  fairelt.of  hisiifters, 
all  alone,  raifed  the  fong  of  grief.  She  Tung  of 
the  a(£l:ions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  fecret: 
ibul !  She  mourned  him  in.  the  lield  of  blood  ; 

but 


*  The  Cona  here  mentioned  Is  th^t  finallrivor  that  runs 
through  Glenco  in  Argylefhire.  One  of  the  hills  which  envi- 
ron that  romantic  vuUey  is  ilill  called  Scornafena,  or  the  hill . 
of  Fingal's  people. 

t  This  epifode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Calmir  and- 
Connal,  two  of  the  Irifli  heroes,  had  dilputed  warmly  before 
the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy.  Carril  endeavours  to 
jseconcile  them  with  the  ftory  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar  ;  who, 
though  enemies  before,  fought  ftdi  by  fuic  in  the  war.  The 
poet  obtained  his  aim,  for  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  per- 
'fcdly  reconciled  in  the  third  book. 

%  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromieacb,  ^\<;rd\^c%  a  croohei  h'llh 

II    Lubur,  a  river  in  Ulller.      I.abhiir,  loud,  noify. 

§  Braliblia  fijjnifies  a  zvoman  witL  a  v^kite  brcaf. 
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but  ftiU  fhe  hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white  bo- 
fom  is  feen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the 
clouds  of  night,  when  its  edge  heaves  white  on  the 
view,  from  the  darknefs  which  covers  its  orb. 
Her  voice  was  fofter  than  the  harp  to  raife  the 
fong  of  grief.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Grudar. 
The  fecret  look  of  her  eye  was  his.  "  When  ihalt 
thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the 
war  ?" 

«  Takei  Braflblis,"  Cairbar  came  and  faid, 
•<«  take,  Braflblis,  this  fhield  of  blood.  Fix  it 
on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe  I 
Her  foft  heartbeat  againft  her  iide.  Diftra<Sled, 
pale,  fhe  flew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all  his 
blood  ;  fhe  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  refts 
their  dufl,  Cuthullini  thefe  lonely  yews  fprung 
from  their  tombs,  and  fhade  them  from  the  ftorm. 
Fair  was  BrafTolis  on  the  plain  !  Stately  was  Gru- 
-dar  on  the  hill  !  The  bard  fhall  preferve  their 
jnames,  and  fend  them  down  to  future  times  !  '* 

«  Pleafant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  faid  the 
blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.  *<  Pleafant  are  the 
words  of  other  times  !  They  are  like  ^the  calm 
Ihower  of  fpring ;  when  the  fun  looks  on  the 
-field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over  .the  hills.  O 
flrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely 
fun-beam  of  Dunfcaith  !  Strike  the  harp  in  the 
praife  of  Bragela ;  fhe  that  I  left  in  the  ifle  of 
Mift,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon  !  Dofl  thou  raife 
thy  fair  .face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of 
CuthuUin  ^  The  fea  is  rolling  diftant  far  5  its 
white  foam  deceives  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire, 
for  it  is  night,  my  love  ;  the  dark  winds  fmg  in 
thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feafts ;  think 
of  the  times  that  are  paft.  I  will  not  return  till 
the  florm  of  war  is  ceafed.  O  Connal !  fpeak  of 
war  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind. 

Lovely 
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Lovely  with  her  flowing  hair  is  the  white-bofom- 
cd  daughter  of  Sorglan." 

Connal,  flow  to  fpeak,  replied,  "  Guard 
againft  the  race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of 
night  abroad,  and  watch  the  ftrength  of  Swaran. 
Cuthuhin  1  I  am  for  peace  till  the  race  of  Selma 
come  :  till  Fingal  come,  the  firft  of  men,  and 
beam,  like  the  fun,  on  our  fields  !"  The  hero 
{truck  the  fhield  of  alarms,  the  warriors  of  the 
night  moved  on  !  The  reft  lay  in  the  heath  of 
the  deer,  and  flept  beneath  the  dufky  wind. 
The  ghofts  *  of  the  lately  dead  wer^  near,  and 
fwam  on  the  gloomy  clouds  :  And  far  diftant,  in 
the  dark  filence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices  of 
death  were  faintly  heard, 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  t"he  ancient  Scots,  that  a  jrhoft 
was  heard  ftirieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  hap- 
■pen  foon  after.  The  accounts  given,  to  this  day,  among  the 
vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical.  The 
ghoft  comes  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and  furrounds  twice  or 
Sirice  the  place  deftined  for  the  perfon  to  die  ;  and  then  goes 
along  the  road  through  which  the  funeral  is  to  pafs,  fhrieking 
at  intervals ;  at  laft,  the  arveteor  and  ghoft  difappear  above  the 
VariaLpIace. 
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ARGUMENT    to  Book  II. 

The  glioft  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irifli  heroes  who  was  kiUed  m 
battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  foretells  the  defeat  of  Cuthul- 
lin  in  the  next  battle;  and  earneftly  advifes  him  to  make 
•peace  with  Swaran.  Connal  communicates  the.  vifion  ;  but 
CuthuUin  is  inflexible  ;  from  a  principle  of  honour  he 
ivould  not  be  the  firfl  to  fue  for  peace,  and  he  refolved  to 
continue  the  war.  Morning  comes  ;  Swaran  '  propofes 
difhonourable  terms  to  CuthuUin,  which  are  rejedled.  The 
battle  begins,  and  is  obftinately  fought  for  fome  time,  un- 
til, upon  the  flightof  Grumal,  the  whole  Irifli  army  gave 
way.  Cuthullin  and  Connal  cover  their  retreat  :  Carril 
leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they  are  foon 
followed  by  Cuthullin  himfelf,  who  defcries  the  fleet  of 
Fingal  making  towards  the  coaft  ;  but,  night  coming  on, 
he  loft  fight  of  it  again.  Cuthullin,  dejeded  after  his  de- 
feat, attributes  his  ill  fuccefs  to  the  death  of  Ferda  hk 
friend,  whom  he  had  killed  fome  time  before.  Carril,  to 
fhew  that  ill  fuccefs  did  not  always  attend  thofe  who  inno- 
cently killed  theif  friends,  .introdaces  the  cpifode  of  Comal 
and  Giilvina. 
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B  O  O  K    ir. 

^  O  N  N  A  L  *  lay  by  the  found  of  the  inoiifi" 
tain  itream,  beneath  the  aged  tree.  A  flone, 
whh  its  mofs,  fupported  his  head.  Shrill  thro' 
the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night. 
At  diftance  from  the  heroes  he  lay  ;  the  fon  of 
the  fword  feared  no  foe  !  The  hero  beheld,  in 
his  rcil,  a  dark-red  ftream  of  fire  lufhing  down 
from  the  hill.  Crugal  fdt  upon  the  beam,  a 
chief  who  fell  in  hgbi.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Swaran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His 
face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon.  His 
robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are 
two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his 
breaft !  «  Crugal,"  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  fon 
of  Dedgal  famed  on  the  hill  of  hinds  !  "  Why  fc 
pale  and  fad,  thou  breaker  of  the  ihields  ?  Thou 
Vol.  I.  K  haft 

*  The  fcene  here  defcribed  will  appear  natural  to  thofe  v/no 
have  been  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  removes 
^lim  to  a  diftance  from  the  army,  to  add  more  horror  to  the 
defcriptiou  of  Crugal's  ghoft  by  th^  Icnelinefs  of  the  phce. 
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baft  never  been  pale  for  fear  !  What  difturbs  the 
departed  Crugal  ?"  Dim  and  in  tears,  he  ftood 
,  and  ftrctched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintjy 
he  raifed  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  ^ale  of  the 
reedy  Lego  ! 

«*  My  fpiritj  Connal,  is  on  my  hills  :  my 
corfe  on  the  fands  of  Erin.  Thou  flialt  nevsr 
t'.ilk  with  Criigal,  nor  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the 
heath,  I  am  light  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla.  I  move 
like  the  ftiadow  of  mift  I  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar, 
i  fee  a  cloud  of  death  :  it  hovers  dark  over  the 
plains  of  I^ena.  The  fons  of  green  Erin  muft 
fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghofts."  Like 
tiie  darkened  moon  he  retired,  in  the  midft  of 
tiie  whiftling  blalL  "  Stay,"  faid  the  mighty 
Connal,  "  ftay  my  dark-red  friend.  Lay  by  that 
b  .-am  of  heaven,  fon  of  the  windy  Cromla  !  What 
r  ;ve  is  thy  lonely  houfe  ?  What  greeii-headed 
jv/il  Yhe  place  of  thy  repofe  ?  Shall  we  not  hear 
thee  m  the  ftorm  ?  In  the  noife  of  the  mountain- 
fircam  ?  When  the  feeble  fons  of  the  wind  come 
ff-rth,  and  fcarcely  feen,  pafs  over  the  defart  ?'* 

The  foft-voiced  Connal  rofe,  in  the  midft  of 
his  founding  arms.  He  ftruck  his  fliield  above 
Cjithiillin.  The  fon  of  battle  waked.  ««  Why," 
■I aid. the  ruler  cf  the  car,  "  comes  Connal  through 
my  night  ?  My  fpear  might  turn  againft  the 
f(  und  ;  and  Cuthullin  mourn  the  death  of  his 
friend.  Speak  Connal ;  fon  cf  Colgar,  fpeak, 
thy  counfel  is  the  fon  of  heaven  !"  **  Son  of 
Scmo  !"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  ghoft  of  Cru- 
gil  came  from  his  cave.  The  ftars  dim-twinkled 
through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like  the  found 
of  a  diiVant  ftream.  Yle  is  a  meflenger  of  death! 
He  fpeaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe  !  Sue 
for  peace,  O  chief  of  Erin  !  or  fly  over  the  heath 
of  Lena." 

«  lie 
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«*  He  fpoke  to  Connal,"  replied  tke  hero, 
^'  though  ftars  dim-  twinkled  through  his  form  ! 
Son  of  Colgar,  it  w  a  s  the  wind  that  murmured 
acrofs  thy  ear.  Or  if  it  was  the  form  *  of  Cru- 
gal,  why  didll:  thou  not  force  him  to  my  fight  ? 
Haft  thou  enquired  where  is  his  cave.^  The  houfe 
of  that  fon  of  wind  ?  My  fword  might  find  that 
voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from  Crugal. 
But  fmall  is  his  knowledge,  Connal ;  he  was  here 
to-day-.  He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our  hills  ! 
who  could  tell  him  there  of  our  fall  V*  *<  Ghoits 
fly  on  clouds,  and  ride  on  winds,"  faid  Connal's 
voice  of  wifdom.  "  They  reft  together  in  their 
caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

"  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men  ;  of  every 
man  but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot  in  their 
cave.  I  will  not  fly  from  Swaran  !  If  fall  I  muft, 
my  tomb  fhall  rife,  amidft  the  fame  of  future 
times.  The  huntei"  feall  Ihed  a  tear  on  my  floiie  ; 
forrow  fhaii  dv/ell  round  the  high-bofomcd  Bra- 
gela.  I  fear  not  death,  to  fly  1  fe;^r  !  Fingallia^j 
feen  me  victorious  !  Thou  dim  phantom  of  the 
hill,  fliew  thyfelf  to  me  !  come  on  thy  beam  of 
heaven,  fliew  me  my  death  in  thine  hand  ;  yet  I 
will  not  fly,  thou  feeble  fon  of  the  wind  I  Go,  fon 
of  Colgar,  fl:rike  the  fliield.  It  hangs  between 
the  fpears.  Let  my  warriors  rife-to  the  found,  in 
the  midft  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal 
delays  his  coming  with  the  race  of  his  ftormy  ifies  j 
we  ihall  fight,  O  Colgar's  fon,  and  die  in  the 
J)attle  of  heroes  !" 

K  2  The 

*  The  poet'teaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in  his 
time  concerning  the  ftate  of  I'eparate  fouls.  From  Connal  s 
expreflion,  "  1  hat  the  flars  dim-twinkled  through  the  form 
of  Crugal,"  and  CuthulUn's  reply,  we  may  gather  that  they 
both  thought  the  foul  was  material ;  fomething  like  the  'JluXov 
'  .of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
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The  found  fpreads  wide.  The  heroes  rife,  Vikc 
the  breaking  of  a  blue-rolling  wave.  They  ftood 
on  the  heath,  like  oaks  with  all  their  branches 
round  them ;  when  they  echo  to  the  ftream  of 
froft,  and  their  withered  leaves  are  ruftlingto  the 
winji  !  High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  grey. 
Morning  trembles  on  the  half-enlightened  ocean. 
The  blue  mift  fwims  flowly  by,  and  hides  the 
fons  of  Ini£"fail ! 

^"  Rife  ye,"  faid  the  king  of  the  dark-brown 
^lields,  "  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves. 
The  fons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms  j  pur- 
*.fue  them  over  the  plains  of  Lena  !  Morla,  go  to 
Cormac's  hall.  Bid  them  yield  to  Swaran  j  before 
>iis  people  fink  to  the  tomb  ;  and  filence  fpread 
over  his  ifle."  They  rofe  ruftlinglike  a  flock  of 
fea-fowl,  when  the  waves  expel  them  from  the 
iho're.  Their  found  was  like  a  thoufand  ftreams 
that  meet  in  Cona's  vale,  when,  after  a  ftormy 
night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies,  beneath  the 
pale  light  of  the  morn. 

As  the  dark  fliades  of  autumn  fly  over  hills  of 
grafs  :  fo  gloomy,  dark,  fucceflive  came  the 
chiefs  of  Lochlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as  the 
ftag  of  Morven,  moved  ftately  before  them  the 
king.  His  {hining  fhield  is  on  his  fide,  like  a 
flame  on  the  heath  at  night.  When  the  world  is 
lilent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  fees  fome  ghoft 
fportingin  the  beam  I  Dimly  gleam  the  hills  around 
and  fliew  indiflin^lly  their  oaks  !  A  blafl  from  the 
troubled  ocean  removed  the  fettled  mift.  I'he 
fons  of  Erin  appear,  like  a  ridge  of  rocks  on  the 
coaft  y  when  mariners,  on  fliores  unknown,  are 
trembling  at  veering  winds  f 

<«  Go,  Morla,  go,"  faid  the  king  of  Lochlln, 
«<  ofTer  peace  to  thefe  !  Offer  the  terms  we  give 
to  kings,  when  nations  bow  down  to  our  fwords. 

Wheo 
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When  the  valiant  are  dead  in  war  ;  when  virgins- 
weep  on  the  field  !"  Tall  Morla  came,  the  Ton  of 
Swarth,  and  ftately  ftrode  the  youth  along  !  He 
fpoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief,  among  the  lefler 
heroes.  "  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior 
fpoke,  "  the  peace  he  gives  to  kings,  when  na- 
tions bow  to  his  fword.  Leave  Erin's  ftreamy 
plains  to  us,  and  give  thy  fpoufe  and  dog.  Thy 
Ipoufe  high-bofom'd,  heaving  fair  !  Thy  do^^ 
that  overtakes  the  wind  I  Give  thefe  to  prove 
the  weaknefs  of  thine  arm  j  live  then  beneath  our" 
power !" 

«  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  Cuthul- 
lin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark  rolling  Tea  i 
I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin.  Kut  never  fhall 
a  flranger  have  the  pleafmg  fun-beam  of  my  love. 
No  deer  fhall  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills,  before  fwift- 
footed  Luath."  "  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  faid 
Morla,  «•  wilt  thou  then  fight  the  king  ?  The>. 
king  whofe  fhips  of  many  groves  could 
carry  off  thine  ille  ?  So  httle  is  thy  green-hilled 
Erin  to  him  who  rules  the  flormy  waves  !"  "  In 
words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla.  INIy  fword  fliall 
yield  to  none.  Erin  fhall  own  the  fway  of  Cor- 
mac,  while  Connal  and  Cuthullin  hve  !  O  Connal, 
firfl  of  mighty  men,  thou  hear'll:  the  words  of 
Morla.  Shall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace, 
thou  breaker  of  the  fhields  }  Spirit  of  fallen 
Crugal  !  why  didfl  thou  threaten  us  with  death  ? 
The  narrow  houfe  fhall  receive  me,  in  the  midfl 
of  the  light  of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  fons  of  Erin, 
exalt  the  fpear  and  bend  the  bow :  rufh  on  the 
foe  in  darknefs,  as  the  fpirits  of  flormy  nights  1" 

Then    difmal,  roaring,  Jtierce,    and  deep  the 
gloom  of  battle  poured  along  :  as  mift  that  is  roll- 
ed on  a  valley,  when   fl:orms    invade   the  filent 
fun-fhine  of  heaven  !  Cuthullin  moves  before  in 
K  3  arinsj 
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arms,  like  an  angry  ghoft  before  a  cloud  ;  when 
meteors  enclofe  him  with  fire ;  when  the  dark 
winds  are*!n  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the  heath, 
bids  the  horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the 
voice  of  fong,  and  pours  his  foul  into  the  minds 
of  the  brave. 

"  Where,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong, 
"  where  is  the  fallen  Crugal  ?  He  hes  forgot  on 
earth  ;  the  hall  of  fhells  *  is  filent.  Sad  is  the 
fpoufe  of  Crugal !  She  is  a  flranger  f  in  the  hall 
of  her  grief.  But  who  is  flie,  that,  like  a  fun- 
beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  the  foe  ?  It  is 
Degrena  ±,  lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen  Cru- 
gal. Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye 
is  red ;  her  voice  is  flirill.  Pale,  empty  is  thy 
Crugal  now  !  His  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill. 
He  com.es  to  the  ear  of  reft  ;  he  raifes  his  feeble 
voice  *,  like  the  humming  of  the  mountain-bee  ; 
like  the  colle(rted  £ies  of  the  eve  !  But  Degrena 
fails  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn ;  the  fword  of 
J.ochlin  is  in  her  fide.  Cairb.  r,  fhe  is  farcn,  the 
rifmg  thoiiglit  of  thy  youih.  She  is  fallen,  O 
Cairbar,  tlie  thougjit  of  thy  youthful  hours  !" 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  miOurnful  ibund, 
I  le  ruihed  along  like  ocean's  whale.  He  fnv  the 
death  of  his  daughter  :  He  roiircd  in  the  midft: 
of  thoufanJs.  His  fpear  met  a  fon  of  I.ochlin  ! 
battle  Ipreads  from  wing  to  w^ing  !  As  a  hundred 
winds  in  Lochhn's  groves  ;  as  fire  in  the  pines  of 
a  hundred  hills  ;  fo  loud,  fo  ruinous,  fo  vaft  the 
rinks  of  men  are  hewn  down.     Cuthullin  cut  otF 

*  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  prefent  Highlanders, 
drunk  in  Ihells  j  hence  it  is  th.it  we  fo  often  meet,  in  the  old 
poetry,  with  t/'c  chirf  nf fidls,  and  the  halls  rfjhclls. 

t  Crugal  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time  before  the 
battle,  confcc^ucntly  Ihe  may  with  proprlctybe  called  a  ftraU' 
ger  in  the  hall  of  her  grief. 

\  Deo-grtna  fignifics  afuti'leam. 
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heroes  like  thiftfe  ;  S  war  an  wafted  Erin.  Ga-' 
rach  fell  by  his  hand,  Cairbar  of  the  boiTy  llilekl  ! 
Morglan  lies  in  lafting  reft!  Ca-olt  trembles  as 
he  dies  !  His  white  breaft  is  ftained  v/ith  blood  ; " 
his  yellow  hair  ftretchedin  the  diift  of  his  native 
land  !  He  often  had  fpread  the  feaft  where  he 
fell.  He  often  there  had  raifed  the  voice  of  the 
harp  :  When  his  dogs  lept  around  for  joy ;  and 
the  youths  of  the  chace  prepared  the  bow  ! 

S-iill  Swaran  advanced,  a^  a  ftream,  that  burfts 
from  the  deiart.  '1  he  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its 
conrfe  •,  the  rocks  are  half- funk  by  its  fide  !  Eut 
Cuthullin  ftood  before  him,  like  a  hill,  that 
catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The  v/inds  co.i- 
tend  on  it-s  lidad  of  pines ;  the  hail  rattles  on  its 
rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  ftrength,  it  ftands,  and 
fhades  the  filent  vale  of  Cona  !  So  Cuthullin 
fkaded  the  fons  of  Erin,  and  flood  in  the  midfc' 
cf  thouiands.  Blood  rifes  like  the  fount  of  a 
rock,  from  panting  heroes  around.  But  Eria 
f;iHs  on.  either  wing,  like,  fnow  in  the  day  of  ths 
fun, 

«  O  fons  of  Erin,"  f^iid  Giiimal,  "  Loch- 
lin  conquers  on  the  field.  Why  ftrive  we  ;\3 
rcedb  againil:  the  wind  ?  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark- 
brown  iilnds."  He  fled  like  the  ftagof  Morven  ; 
his  [pcaf  is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  behind  him. 
Few  fled  with  Grumal,  chief  of  the  little  foul  : 
they  fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes,  on  Lena's  echo- 
ing heath.  High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  tlie 
chief  of  Erin  flood.  He  flew  a  mighty  fon  of 
Lochlin,  and  fpoke,  in  hafle,  to  Connr.l. 
*'  O  Connal,  flrft  of  mortal  men,  thou  haft  tauglit 
this  arm  of  death  !  Though  Erin's  fons  have  tied 
fhall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  Carril,  fon  of  other 
times,  carry  my  friends  to  tliat  bulhy  hill.  Here, 
.     .  K  4  Conniil, 
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Connal,  let  us  ftand,  like  rocks,  and  fave  our 
flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  gems.  They  ftretch 
their  fliields,  like  the  darkened  moon,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  ftarry  fkies,  when  fhe  moves,  a  dun 
circle,  thro'  heaven  •,  and  dreadful  change  is  ex- 
pe(5led  by  men.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill, 
and  Sronnal  haughty  fteed.  Like  waves  behind  a 
whale  behind  them  rufhed  the  foe.  Now  on  the 
rifmg  fide  of  Cromla  flood  Erin's  few  fad  fons  ; 
like  a  grove  through  which  the  ilame  had  rufhed 
hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  ftormy  night ;  dif- 
tant,  withered,  dark  they  fland,  with  not  a 
leaf  to  fhake  in  the  gale. 

Cuthullin  flood  befide  an  oak.  He  rolled  his 
red  eye  in  filence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his  bufhy 
hair  :  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Moran  the  fon  of 
Fithil.  "  The  fhips,''  he  cried,  "  the  fhips  of 
the  lonely  ifles.  Fingal  comes  the  firfl  of  men, 
(he  breaker  of  the  fhields  !  The  waves  foam  be- 
fore his  black  prows  !  His  mafls  with  fails  are  like 
groves  in  clouds  !"  "  Blow,"  faid  Cuthullin, 
'i  blow  ye  winds  that  rufli  along  my  ifle  of  mifl. 
Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands,  O  king  of  re- 
ibunding  Selma  !  Thy  fails,  my  friend,  are  to 
mc  the  clouds  of  the  morning  ;  thy  fhips  the 
light  of  heaven  ;  and  thou  thyfelf  a  pillar  of  fire 
tlut  beams  on  the  world  by  night.  O  Connal,, 
iirft  of  men,  how  pleafmg,  in  gri'ef,  are  our 
iViends  !  But  the  night  is  gathering  around! 
Where  now  are  the  fliips  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us 
pals  the  hours  of  darkncfs  j  here  wifli  for  the 
moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  come  down  on  the  woods.  The 
torrents  rufli  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathers 
round  the  head  of  Cromla.  The  red  flars  trem- 
ble between  the  flying  clouds.     Sad,  by  the  fide 

of 
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of  a  ftream  whofe  found  is  echoed  by  a  tree,  fad 
by  the  fide  o(  a  ftream  the  chief  of  Erin  fits.  A\on- 
xial  fon  of  Colgar  is  there,  and  Carril  of  other 
times.  "  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cathullin," 
faid  the  fon  of  8emo,  "  unhappy  is  the  hand  of 
Cuthuliin  lince  he  flew  his  friend  !  Ferda,  fon  of 
Damman,  I  loved  thee  as  myfelf  I" 

"  How,  Cuthuliin,  fon  Semo  !  how  fell  the 
breaker  of  the  fliields  ?  Well  I  remember,"  faid 
Connal,  *«  the  fon  of  the  noble  Damman.  Tall 
and  fair  he  was  like  the  rain-bow  of  heaven." 
Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred 
hills.  In  Muri's  *  hall  he  learned  the  fword,  and 
won  the  friendship  of  Cuthuliin.  AVe  moved  to 
the  chacc  together :  one  was  our  bed  in  the  heath  ! 

Deugala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbar,  chief  of 
the  plains  of  Ullin.  She  was  covered  with  the 
light  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of 
pride.  She  loved  that  fun-beam  of  youth,  the  fon 
of  noble  Damman.  "  Cairbar,"  laid  the  white- 
armed  Deugala,  "  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No 
more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Divide  the 
herd,,  dark  Cairbar  !"  "  Let  Cuthuliin,"'  faid 
Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd'  on  the  hill.  His 
breali  is  the  fea-t  of  jullice.  Depart,  thou  light 
of  beauty  !"  I  went  and  divided  the  herd.  One 
ihow-whitc  btill  remained.  L  gav€  that  bull  to 
Cairbar..    The  wraith  of  Deugala. rofe  ! 

*<  Sen.  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  •'*'  C\u 
thuUin  hath  pained"  my  foul.  I  muft  hear  of  his 
death,  or  Lubar's  itream  fhall  roll  over  me.  My 
pale  ghoft  Ihall  wander  near  thee,  and  mourn 
the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  the  blood  of 
Cuthuliin  or  pierce  this  heaving  breaft."  '«  Deu- 
gala," faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  *«  how  fhall  I 
Jlay  the  fon  of  Semo  i  He  is  the  friend  of  my 
K  5  fecrct 

'  A  place  in  Ulfter. 
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fvcrct  thoughts.  Shall  I  then  hft  the  fword  ?" 
She  wept  three  cla)s  before  the  chief,  on  the 
fourth  he  f.iid  he  would  fight.  "  I  will  light  my 
friend,  Deugala. !  but  may  I  fall  by  his  fword  ! 
Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  alone  .?  Could  I  be- 
hold the  g^ave  of  Cuthullin  ?"  We  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Muri.  Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound. 
The^^  flide  on  the  helmets  of  fleel ;  or  found  on 
the  flippery  fhields.  Deugala  was  near  with  a 
•mile,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Damman  :  "  Thine 
■<\n-a  is  feeble_,  fun-beam  of  youth  !  Thy  years 
'.ire  not  ftrong  for  fleel.  Yield  to  the  fon  of 
Semo.     He  is  a  rock  on  Malmor." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He  faul- 
tcring  faid  to  me :  **  Cuthullin,  raife  thy  bolTy 
fliield.  Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend. 
My  foul  is  laden  with  grief :  for  I  muft  flay  the 
chief  of  men  !"  I  iighed  as  the  wind  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock.  I  lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  fteel. 
The  fun-beam  of  battle  fell  :  the  firft  of  Cuthul- 
jin's  friends !  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin 
fmce  the  hero  fell ! 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car,"  faid 
Carril  of  other  times.  "  It  fends  my  foul  back 
TO  the  ages  of  old,  to  the  da)  s  of  other  years. 
Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal,  who  Hew  the  friend 
he  loved  ;  yet  vi^lory  attended  his  ftecl :  the  bat- 
vie  was  confumed  in  his  prefence  !" 

C(Hnal  was  a  fon  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an 
hundred  hills  I  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thoufand 
f! reams.  A  tlioufand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice 
oi  K)S  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth. 
1  lis  liund  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love, 
[r.iid  fair  was  Ihe  !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Con- 
loch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam  among  wo- 
n^on.  Her  hair  was  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Her 
dogsvcic  taught  to  the  chace.     U«r  bow-ftring 

founded 
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founded  on  the  winds.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on 
Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love.  Their 
couri'e  in  the  chace  was  one.  Happy  were  their 
words  in  fecret.  But  Grumal  loved  the  maid, 
the  dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watch- 
ed her  lone  Heps  in  the  heath  ;  the  foe  of  unhap- 
py Comal ! 

One  day,  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mill 
had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daugji.- 
ter  of  Conloch  met,  in  the  cave  of  Ronan,  It 
was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  fides  were 
hung  with  his  arms.  A  hundred  Ihieids  of  thongs 
were  there  •,  a  hundred  helms  of  founding  fleel. 
"  Reft  here,"  he  laid,  "  my  love  (ialbina  :  thou 
\ight  of  the  cave  of  Ronan  !  a  deer  appears  on 
Mora's  brow.  I  go  ;  but  I  will  foon  return  '* 
"  I  fear,"  flie  faid,  "  dark  Grumal  my  foe  :  he 
h^aunts  the  cave  of  Ronan  1  I  will  reft  among  the 
arms  ;  but  foon  return,    my  love." 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughttr 
of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  cloathed  her 
fair  fides  with  his  armour  ;  fhe  ftrode  from  the 
cave  of  Ronan  !  He  thouglit  it  was  his  foe.  H.s 
heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and  dark- 
nefs  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The 
arrow  dew.  Galbina  fell  in  blood  1  He  run  witli 
wildnefs  in  his  fteps  :  he  called  the  daughter  of 
Conloch.  No  anfwer  in  the  lonely  rock.  Where 
art  thou,  O  my  love  ?  He  faw,  at  length,  her 
heaving  heart,  beating  around  the  arrow  he 
threw.  *'  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  ? 
He  funk  upon  her  breaft !  The  hunters  found 
the  haplefs  pair  ;  he  afterwards  walked  the  hill. 
But  many  and  iilent  were  his  fteps  round  the  dark 
dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came. 
He  fouglit,  the  ftrangers  fled.     He  fearched  for 

death 
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dentil  along  the  field.  But  who  could  flay  the 
niiohty  Comal !  He  threw  away  his  dark  brown 
iliield.  An  arrow  found  his  manly  breaft.  He 
Heeps  with  his  loved  Galbina  at  the  noife  of  the 
founding  furge  I  Their  green  tombs  are  feen  by 
the  mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of 
the  north. 
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BOOK    HI. 


ARGUMENT    to  Book   IH. 

CuthuUin,  pleafcd  with  the  ftcry  of  Carril,  infifts  with  tliat 
bard  for  more  of  his  fongs.  He  relates  the  attions  of  I-jn- 
gal  in  Lochlin,  and  death  of  Agandecca  the  beautiful  fifrer 
of  Swaran.  He  had  fcarce  nniilied  when  Calniar  the  fon 
of  Matha,  who  had  advifed  the  firft  battle,  came  wounded 
from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swaran's  defigu  to  fur- 
prize  the  remains  of  the  Irilh  army.  He  himfelf  propofes 
to  withftand  lingly  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  in  a  nar- 
row pafs,till  the  Irifh  fliould  make  good  their  retreat.  Cuthul- 
lin,  touched  with  the  gallant  propofal  of  Calmar,  refolves 
to  accompany  him,  and  orders  Carril  to  carry  off  the  few 
that  remained  of  the  Irifh.  Morning  comes,  Calmar  die* 
of  his  wounds  ;  and,  the  Ihips  of  the  Caledonians  appear- 
ing, Swaran  gives  over  the  purfuit  of  the  Irifh,  and  returns 
to  oppofc  Fingal's  landing.  Cuthullin  alh>imed,  after  his 
defeat,  to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura. 
Fingal  ergages  the  enemy,  puts  them  to  flight  ;  but  the 
coming  on  of  night  makes  the  vidlory  not  decifive.  The 
king  who  had  obferved  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grand- 
fon  Ofcar,  gives  him  advices  concerning  his  condu<5t  ia 
peace  and  war.  He  recommends  to  him  to  place  the  ex- 
ample of  his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the  beft  model  for 
his  condud:  :  which  introduces  the  epifode  concerning  Fai- 
nafollis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca,  whom  Fingal 
had  taken  under  his  proteAion,  in  his  youth.  Fillan  and 
Ofcar  are  difpatched  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
by  night  ;  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni  defires  the  command  o^ 
the  army,  in  the  next  battle  ;  which  Fingal  promifes  to 
give  him.  Some  general  rcfledions  of  the  poet  cicfc  thfi 
third  day. 
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L  E  A  S  A  N  T  are  the  words  of  the  fong/' 
faid  CuthuUin  !  "  lovely  the  tales  of  other  times  \ 
They  are,  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on 
the  hill  of  roes  ;  when  the  fun  is  faint  on  its  lide, 
and  the  lake  is  fettled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O 
Carril,  ralfe  again  thy  voice  !  let  me  hear  the  fong 
ofSelma:  which  was  fung  in  my  halls  of  joy, 
when  Fingal  king  of  fhields  was  there,  and  glow 
ed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 

«  Fingal  !  thoudweller  of  battle,"  faid  Carril, 
**  early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms.  Lochlin  was: 
coniumed  in  thy  Vv^rath,  when  thy  youth  ftrove 
with  the  beauty  of  maids.  They  fmiled  at  the 
fair-blooming  face  of  the  hero  j  but  death  was  in 
his  hands.  He  was  ftrong  as  the  waters  ofLora. 
His  followers  were  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftreams. 
They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  war  *,  they  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  ihips.     His    big  heart  fwelled 

with 

*  The  fecond  night,  fince  the  opening  of  the  poem,  conti- 
nues ;  and  CuthuUin,  Connal,  and  Carril  flill  fit  in  the  place 
defcribed  in  the  preceding  book.  The  ftory  of  Agandecca  is 
introduced  here  with  propriety,  as  great  liic  is  made  of  it  in 
the  courfe  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  in  I'ome  meafure,  brings 
about  the  catallrophe. 
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with  pride  ;  the  death  of  tlie  youth  was  dark  in 
his  foul.  For  none  ever,  but  Fingal,  had  over- 
come the  ftrength  of  the  mighty  Starno*.  He 
fat  in  the  hall  of  his  Ihells  in  Lochlin's  woody 
land.  He  called  the  grey-haired  Snivan,  that 
often  fung  round  the  circle  f  of  Loda  :  when  the 
ftone  of  power  heard  his  voice,  and  battle  turned 
in  the  field  of  the  valiant  !" 

"  Go  ;  grey-haired  Snivan,"  Starno  faid,  "  go 
to  Ardven's  fea-furrounded  roc  Vs.  Tell  to  the 
king  of  Selma  j  he  the  faireft  among  his  thou- 
fands,  tell  him  I  give  him  my  daughter,  the 
lovclieft  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  breaft  of  fnow^ 
Her  arms  are  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves. 
Her  foul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let  him  come 
with  his  braveft  heroes,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
fecret  hall  !"  Snivan  came  to  Selma's  hall :  Fair- 
haired  Fingal  attended  his  fteps.  His  kindled  foul 
flew  tb  the  maid,  as  he  bounded  on  the  waves  of 
the  north.  **  Welcome,"  faid  the  dark-brown 
Starno,  "  welcome,  king  of  rocky  Morven  :  wel- 
come his  heroes  of  might,  fons  of  the  dirtant  ifle  ! 
Three  days  within  my  halls  fhall  ye  feaft ;  tlu-ee 
days  purfue  my  boars  -,  that  your  fame  may  reach 
the  maid  who  dwells  in  the  fecret  hall." 

Starno  deligned  their  death.  He  gave  the 
feaft  of  fhclls.  Fingal  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept 
on  his  arms  of  fteel.  The  fons  of  death  were 
afraid  :  They  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
voice  of  fprightly  mirth  arofe.  The  trembling 
harps  of  joy  were  flrung.  Bards  fung  the  battle 
of  heroes  :  They  fung  the  heaving  breaft  of  love. 

Uilin, 

*  Stomo  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as  Agandecca. 
His  fierce  and  cruel  chara<fter  is  well  marked  in  other  poems 
concerning  the  times. 

f  This  piiflage  moft  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion  of 
JLochlin,  and  the  jtone  of  poivcr  here  mentioned  'r%  the  image 
«f  cue  of  the  deities  of  Scundinavia. 
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Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there  :  the  fweet  voice 
of  refounding  Cona.  He  praifed  the  daughter  of 
Lochlln ;  and  Morven's  *  high-defcended  chief. 
The  daughter  of  Lochlin  overheard.  She  left  the 
hall  of  her  fecret  figh  !  She  came  in  all  her  beau- 
ty, like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft. 
I.ovelinefs  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  fteps 
were  the  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youth  and 
loted  him.  He  was  the  liolen  figh  of  her  foul.  Her 
blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in  fecret :  fhe  bleft  the 
chief  of  refounding  IMorven. 

The  third  day  with  all  its  beams,  fhone  bright 
on  the  w^ood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the  dark- 
browed  Starno ;  and  Fingal,  king  of  fhieids. 
Half  the  day  they  fpent  in  the  chace  ;  the  fpear 
of  Selma  was  red  in  blood.  It  was  then  the 
daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes  rolling  in 
tears ;  it  was  then  fhe  came  with  her  voice  of 
love,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  Morven.  *'  Fin- 
gal, high  defcended  chief,  truft  not  Starno's 
heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed 
his  chiefs.  Beware  of  the  wood  of  death.  But, 
remember,  fon  of  the  ifle,  remember  Agandecca  : 
fave  me  from  the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of  the 
windy  Morven  !" 

The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on;  his 
heroes  by  his  fide.  The  fons  of  death  fell  by  his 
hand ;  and  Gormal  echoed  around  [  Before  the 
halls  of  Starno  the  fons  of  the  chace  convened. 
The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds.  His 
eyes  hke  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither,"  he 
faid,  "  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven  ! 
His  hand  is  ftained  with  the  blood  of  my  people  \ 
her  words  have  not  been  in  vain  1"  She  came  with 

the 


*  All  the  North-weft  coaft  of  Scotland  probably  went  of 
old  under  the  name  of  Morven,  which  Cgnities  u  ridge  of 
very  high  hills. 
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the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came  with  locfely  flow- 
ing locks..  Her  white  bre^ill  heaved  v/ith  br(»kea 
irghs,  like  the  foam  of  the  ftreainy  lAibar. 
Stai-no  pierced  her  fide  with  fteeh  She  fell,' like 
a  wreath  of  fnow,  which  Aides- from  the  rocks  of 
Rona^i ;  when  the  woods  are  flill,  and  echo 
deepens  in  the  vale  !  ^fiien  Flngal  eyed  his  valiant 
chieffi,  his  valiant  chiefs  took  arms.  The  glcoui 
of  battle  roared  ;  Lochlin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in  " 
bis  bounding  ilrlp  he  doled  the  maid  of  the 
foftefl:  foul.  Her  tomb  afcends  on  Ardven  •,  the 
i&A  roars  round  her  narrow  dwelling. 

"  Blefied  be  her'  foul,"  faid  Cuthullfa ; 
'*  blelTed  be  the  mouth -of  the  fong  !  Strong  vras 
the  youth  of  Fiirgrri ;  flrong  is  his  arm  of  age. 
IjocblJn  fliall  -fair  ag-ain  before  th^  kiag  ofecho- 
ing  Morven.  Shew  thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O 
moon  !  light  his  white  fails  on  the  wave  :  And 
if  any  ftrong  fpirit  *  of  heaven  flts  on  that  lov/- 
hiing  cloud  ;  turn  his  dark  fhips  from  the  rock, 
thou  rider  of  the  ftorm  I" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthurin  at  the  found  ' 
of  the  i noun tain-jfl ream  ;  when  Calmar  afcendcd' 
the  kill,,  the  wounded  fon  of  Math?..  From  the 
field  he  came  in  his  blood.  He  leaned  on  his 
bending  fpear."  Feeble  is  the  arm  of  batde  !  but 
fiTong  the  ibul  of  the  hero !  "Welcome!  O' 
ion  of  Matha,"  laid  Connal,  *<^  Welcome  art  thou 
to  thy  friends  !  Why  burfl:s  that  broken  figii', 
from  the  breaft  of  him  who  never  feared  before  r" 
"  And  never,  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  of  the 

pointed 

*  This  is  the  only  pafTiige  In  the  poem  that  has  ths  appear- 
ance of  religion.  But  Cuthiillin's  apollrophc  to  this  Ipirit  is 
accompanied  with  a  doubt,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
whether  ihe  liero  meant  a  fuperior  being,  or  the  ghoUs  of 
deccafcd  warriors,  vJio  were  fuppoLd  in  thofe  times  to  rule 
the  f>orm,,  and  to  tranfport  thcnileU't^i  iu  a  giift  of  wind 
isoai  owe  country  to  auoiuer. 
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pointed  ftecl !  My  foul  brightens  in  danger  :  in 
the  noife  of  arms.  I  am  of  the  race  of  battle. 
My  fathers  never  feared. 

"  Cormar  was  the  firil  of  my  race*  He 
fported  through  the  llorms  of  waves.  His 
black  {kiff  bounded'  on  ocean ;  he  travelled*  on- 
the  wings  of  the  wind-  A  fpirit  once  embroiled 
the  nigTit.  Seas  fwell,  and  rocks  refcund- 
Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning 
flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to- 
land  ;  then  blafhed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He 
rufhed  again  among  the -waves  to  find  the  fon  of 
the  wind.  Tliree  youtlis  guide  the  bounding, 
bark  ;  he  ftooi  with.fword  unfheathed.  When 
the  low-hung  vapour  paffed,  he  took  it  by  the 
curling  head.  He  fearched  its  dark  womb  with 
his  fteel.  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air. 
The  moon  and  flars  returned  !  Such  was  the. 
boldnefs  of  my  race.  Calmar  is  hke  his  fathers. 
Danger  flies  from  the  hfted  fword.  They  beft 
fuccced  wbo  dai'e  ' 

«  hut  now,  ye  fons  of  green  Erin,  retire  frcm 
Lena's  bloody  heath.  Collect  the  fad  remnant 
of  om'  friends,  and  join  the  fword.  of  Fingal.  I 
heai'd  the  found  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms  ! 
Calmar  will  reraam  and  fight.  ISIy  voice  fhalL 
be  fiich,  my  friends,  as  if  thoufands  were  be- 
hind nv;.  But,  fon  of  Seme,  remember  m.e. 
Remember  Cahnar's  lifeiefi,  corfe.  When  Fin- 
gal ihali  have  wafted  the  field,  place  me  by  fome 
Itone  of  remembrance,  that  future  times  may 
hear  my  hme ;  that  the  miOther  of  Calm.ar  may- 
rejoice  in  niy  renown." 

«  No :  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  Cutluulin,  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee  here.  My  joy  is  iniuiec|ual- 
fight :  my  foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal, 
and  Carril  of  other  times,  carry  ofi  tiie  fitd  fons 

of 
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of  Erin.  When  the  battle  is  over,  fearth  for  us 
in  this  narrow  way.  For  near  this  oak  we  fhalt 
fall,  in  the  ftream  of  the  battle  of  thoufands  }" 
^'  O  FithiFs  fon,  with  flying  fpeed  rufli  over  the 
heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is 
fallen.  Bid  the  kin^  of  Morven  come.  O  let 
him  come,  like  the  fun  in  a  ilorm,  to  lighten, 
to  reftore  the  ille  !" 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromia.  The  fons  of 
the  fea  afcend.  Calmar  flood  forth  to  meet 
them  in  the  pride  cf  his  kindling  foul.  But  pale 
was  the  face  of  the  chief.  He  leaned  on  his  fa- 
ther's fpear.  That  fpear  which  he  brought  from 
Lara,  v^'hen  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad  *,  the- 
foul  of  the  lonely  Alcletha,  waining  in  the  for- 
row  of  years.  But  flowly  now  the  hero  falls, 
like  a  tree  on  the  plain.  Dark  Cuthullin  ftands 
alone  like  a  rock  in  a  fandy  vale.  The  fea 
comes  with  its  waves,  and '  roars  on  its  hardened 
iides.  Its  head  is  covered  with  foam  j  the  hills 
are  echoing  around. 

Now  from  the  grey  mift  of  the  ocean,  the 
white-failed  fhips  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the 
grove  of  cheir  mafts,  as  they  nod,  by  tui-ns,  on 
the  rolling  wai'e.  Swaran  faw  them  from  the 
hill.  He  returned  from  the  fons  of  Enn,  A? 
ebbs  the  refounding  fea,  through  the  hundred 
ifles  of  Iniftore  *,  fo  loud,  fo  vaft,  fo  immenfe 
returned  the  fons  of  Lochlin  againft  the  king. 
But  bending,  weeping,  fad,  and  flow,  and  drag- 
ging his  long  fpear  behind,  Cuthullin  funk  in 
Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends. 
He  feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who  was  woiit  to 
greet  him  from  the  fields  of  renown  1 

"  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes  !  the 
chiefs  of  Erin's  race  !  they  that  were  cheerful 
the  in  hall,  when  the  found  of  the  fhclls  arofe  1 

No 
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No  more  fliall  I  find  their  fteps  in  the  heath. 
No  more  fhall  I  hear  their  voice  in  the  chace. 
Pale,  filent,  low  on  bloody  beds,  are  they  who 
were  my  friends !  O  ipirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
meet  Cuthullin  on  his  heath !  Speak  to  him  on 
the  wind,  when  the  ruftling  tree  of  Tura's  cave 
refounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  fliall  lie  un- 
known. No  bard  fhall  hear  of  me.  No  grey 
(lone  fhall  rife  to  my  renown.  IVIourn  me  with 
the  dead,  O  Bragela !  departed  is  my  fame.'* 
Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin,  when  he  funk 
in  the  woods  of  Cromla  ! 

Fingal,  tall   in  his  fhip,  ftretched  his  bright 

"  lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the 
.fteel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  fet- 
ting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  ti*aveller 
is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  hea- 
ven. 

"  The  battle  is  pafl,"  faid  the  king.  "  I  be- 
hold the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath 
of  Lena  I  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla  !  '^Ffee 
hunters  have  fallen  in  their  ftrength  :  the  fon  of 
Semo  is  no  more.     Ryno  and  Fillan,  my  fons, 

\found  the  horn  of  Fingal.  Afcend  that  hill  on 
the  fhore ;  call  the  children  of  the  foe.  Call 
them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of 
other  times.  Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your  fa- 
ther, when  he  enters  the  battks  of  his  flrength. 
I  wait  for  the  mighty  ftranger.  I  wait  on  Le- 
na's fhore  for  Swaran.  Let  him  come  with  all 
his  race ;  ftrong  in  battle  are  the  friends  of  the 
dead!" 

Fair  Ryno  as  lightning  gleamed  alon^  :  Dark 
Fillan  rufhed  like  the  fhade  of  autumn.  On 
Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard.     The  fons  of 

,  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal.     As  the  roaring 

<eddy  of  ocean  returniDg  from  the  kingdom  cj 

fiiows ; 
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fiiows  J  fo  ftrong,  fo  dark,  fo  fudden  came 
down  the  fens  of  Lochlin.  The  king  hi  their 
front  appears,  in  the  difmal  pride  of  his  arms  ! 
V/rath  burns  on  his  dark-brown  face  :  h'rs  -eyes 
roll  in  the  fire  of  his  vrdour.  Fingal  beheld  the 
fon  of  Starno  :  he  remembered  Agandecca.  For 
Swaran  with^lhe-ears  of  youth  had  mourned  his  • 
white-bofomed  filler.  He  fent  UUin  of  longs 
to  bid  him  to  the  feait  of  fliells  :  For  pleafant  on 
Fingal's  foul  returned  the  memory  of  the  flril:  of 
his  loves ! 

Ullin  came  with  aged  ftcps,  and  fpoke  to 
Starno's  fon.  **  O  thou  that  dweilefl  afar,  fur- 
rounded,  like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves  !  come  to 
the  feaft  of  the  king,  and  pafs  the  day  in  reft. 
To-morrow  let  us  iighl,  O  Swaran,  and  break 
the  echoing  fhields."  "  To-day,"  faid  Starno's 
wrathful  fon,  "  we  break  the  echoing  fliields  : 
to-morrow  my  feaft  ihall  be  fpread  j  but  Fingal 
fhall  lie  on  earth."  "  To-morrow  let  his  feaft 
be  fpread,"  faid -Fingal  ^.vith  a  ftpxile.  *'  To-day, 
O  my  fons  !  we  fhall  break  the  echoing  ftiields. 
Oilian,  ftand  thou  near  my  arm.  Gau"I,  lift  thy 
terrible  fword.  Fergus,  bend  thy  crooked  yew. 
Tlirow,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through  he-aven.  IJft 
your  ftiields,  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be  your 
fpears  the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the 
path  of  my  fame.     Equal  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven  ;  as  the  ftreams 
of  a  hundred  hills ;  as  clouds  fly  fucceffive  over 
heaven  •,  as  the  dark  ocean  aifails  the  ihoix:  of 
the  dcfart :  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  ib  terrible  the 
armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  lieath.  The 
groan  of  the  people  fpread  over  the  hills  :  it  was 
hke  the  thunder  of  niglit,  when  the  clouds  burfts 
on  Cona  •,  and  a  thou  (and  ghofts  fliriek  at  once 
on  the  hollow  wmd.     Fingal   rullied  on  in  his 

ftrengthj 
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ftrength,  terrible  as  tlie  fplrit  of  Trenmor  ; 
when,  in  a  whirlwind,  lie  comes  to  Morven,  to 
iee  the  children  of  his  pride.  The  oaks  refound 
on  their  mountains,  and  the  rocks  fall  down  be- 
fore him.  Dimly  feen,  as  lightens  the  night, 
he  ftrides  largely  from  hill  to  hill.  Bloody  was 
the  hand  of  my  father,  when  he  whirled  the 
gleam  of  his  fword.  He  r<:members  the  battles 
of  his  youth.  The  field  is  wafted  in  his  courfe  ! 
Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the 

■  brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  ruflied  forward  with  feet 
of  wind.  Fillan  Jike  the  mift  of  the  hiH.  OfiiaH, 
like  a  rock,  came  down.  I  exulted  in  the  ftrength 
of  the  king.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  arni  ! 
difmal  the  gleam  of  my  fword  !  My  locks  were 
not  then  fo  grey  •,  nor  trembled  my  hands  with 
age.  My  eyes  were  not  clofsd  in  darknefs  ;  my 
feet  failed  not  in  the  race  ! 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people  ? 
Who  the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes  ?  when  Fingal 
burning  in  his  wriith,  confumed  the  fons  of 
Lochlin  .''  groans  fwelled  on  groans  from  hill  to 
hill,  tTll  night    had  covered  ^11.     Pale,  ftaring 

'like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  fons  of  Lochlin  convene 
on  Lena.  We  fat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp, 
at  Lubar's  gentle  ftream.  Fingal  himfelf  was 
next  to  the  foe.     He  liftened  to  the  tales  of  his 

'bards.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the  fong,  the> 
chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  his 
fliield,  the  king  of  Morven  fat.  The  wind 
whiftled  through  his  locks  ;  his  thoughts  are  of 
the  days  of  other  years.  Near  him  on  his  bend- 
ing fpear,  my  young,  my  valiant  Ofcar  ftood. 
He  admired  the  king  of  Morven :  his  deeds 
were  fwelling  in  his  foul ! 

« -Son 
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"  Son  of  my  fon,"  begun  the  king,  «  O  Of- 
car,  pride  of  youth  I  I  faw  the  fliining  of  thy 
fword.  I  gloried  in  my  race.  Purfue  the  fame 
of  our  fathers  ;  be  thou  what  they  have  been, 
when  Trenmor  lived,  the  iirft  of  men,  and 
Trathal  the  father  of  heroes  i  They  fought  the 
battle  in  their  youth.  They  are  the  fong  of  bards. 
O  Ofcar  !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm  :  but  fpare  the 
feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides 
againft  the  foes  of  thy  people  j  but  like  the  gale, 
that  moves  the  gi'afs,  to  thofe  who  a{k  thine  aid. 
So  Trenmor  lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was  •,  and  fucli 
has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  flipport  of  the 
injured  j  the  weak  refted  behind  the  lightning  of 
my  fteel. 

"  Ofcar  !  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely 
FalnafoUis  came  :  that  fun-beam  !  that  mild  light 
of  love  !  the  daughter  of  *  Craca's  king  !  I  then 
returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my 
train.  A  white-failed  boat  appeared  far  off;  we 
faw  it  like  a  raift,  that  rode  on  ocean's  wind.  It 
foon  approached.  We  faw  the  fair.  Her  white 
breaft  heaved  with  fighs.  The  wind  was  in  her 
loofe  dark  hair :  her  rofy  cheek  had  tears, 
«*  Daughter  of  beauty,"  calm  I  faid,  "  what 
iigh  is  in  thy  breaft  ?  Can  I,  young  as  I  am,  de- 
fend thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  ?  My  fword  is  not 
unmatched  in  war,  but  dauntlefs  is  my  heart." 

«  To  thee  I  fly,"  with  fighs  fhe'  faid,  "  O 
prince  of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of 
the  generous  ihells,  fupporter  of  the  feeble  hand  ! 
The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  ifle  owned  me  the 
funbeam  of  his  race.     Cromab*s  hills  have  heard 

the 


*  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time,  eafy  to  determine.  The  moft  probable  opinion 
is,  that  itwas  one  of  the  Shetland  Jfles.  There  is  a  ftory  con- 
cerning a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca -in  the  fixth  book. 
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the  fighs  of  love  for  unhappy  Fainafoliis  !  Sora's 
chief  beheld  me  fair ;  he  loved  the  daughter  of 
Craca.  His  fword  is  a  beam  of  light  upon  the 
warrior's  fide.  But  dark  is  his  brow  ;  and  tem- 
pefts  are  in  his  foul.  I  fhun  him,  on  the  roaring 
fea  ;   but  Sora's  chief  purfues." 

«  Reft  tliou,"  I  faid,  «  behind  my  fhield  j 
reft  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light  !  The  gloomy 
chief  of  Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  Kis 
foul.  In  fome  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee, 
daughter  of  the  fea  \  But  Fingal  never  flies. 
Where  the  danger  tlireatens,  I  rejoice  in  the 
ftorm  of  fpears."  I  faw  the  tears  upon  her  cheek. 
I  pitied  Craca's  fair.  Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave 
afar,  appeared  the  fhip  of  ftormy  Borbar.  His 
mafts  high-bended  over  the  fea  behind  their  fheets 
of  fnow.  White  roll  the  waters  on  either  ftde. 
The  ftrength  of  ocean  founds.  "  Come  thou,'* 
I  faid,  "  from  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of 
the  ftorm  !  Partake  the  feaft  within  my  hall.  It 
is  the  houfe  of  ftrar.gers." 

The  maid  ftood  trembling  by  my  ftde.  He 
drew  the  bow.  She  fell.  "  Unerring  is  thy 
hand,"  I  faid,  «  but  feeble  was  the  foe  !"  We 
fought,  nor  weak  the  ftrife  of  death  !  He  funk 
beneath  my  fword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs 
of  ftone  •,  the  haplefs  lovers  of  youth!  Such  have 
I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Ofcar  !  be  thou  like  the 
age  of  Fingal.  Never  fearch  thou  for  battle  j 
nor  ihun  it  when  it  comes. 

«  Fillan  and  Ofcai*  of  the  dark-brown  hair  ! 
ye,  that  are  fwift  in  the  race  !  fly  over  the  heath 
in  my  prefence.  View  the  fons  of  Lochlin.  Far 
off  I  hear  the  noife  of  their  feet,  like  diftant 
founds  in  woods.  Go:  that  they  may  not  fly 
from  my  fword,  along  the  waves  of  the  north. 
For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark 

Vol/L  L  bed 
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bedofdeatli.     The  children  of  war  are  low  j  the 
fons  of  echoing  Cromla." 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds:  two 
dai-k  clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghofts ;  whea. 
air's  dark  children  coxne  forth  to  frighten  haplefs 
men.  It  was  thentliat  Gaul  *,  the  fon  ofMorni, 
flood  like  a  rock  in  night.  His  fpear  is  glittering 
-to  the  fbars  ;  his  voice  like  many  ftreams. 

■«  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the  chief,  "  O  Fingal, 
king  of  Ihells  !  let  the  bards  of  many  fongs  footh 
Erin's  friends  to  reft.  Fingal,  fheath  thou  thy. 
fword  of  death  ;  and  let  thy  people  fight.  We 
wither  away  without  our  fame  ;  our  king  is  the 
only  breaker  of  fliields  !  When  morning  rifes  on 
our  hills,  behold,  at  a  diftance,  our  deeds.  Let 
Lochlin  feel  the  fword  of  Morni's  fon  ;  that  bards 
may  fing  of  me.  Such  was  the  cuftom  heretofore 
of  Fingal's  noble  race.  Such  was  thine  own,  thou 
king  of  fwords,  in  battles  of  the  fpear." 

"  O  Son  of  Morn i,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glory 
in  thy  fame.  Fight  -,  but  my  fpear  fhali  be  near, 
to  aid  thee  in  the  midft  of  danger.  Raife,  raife 
the  voice,  ye  fons  of  fong  !  and  lull  me  into  reft. 
Kere  will  Fingal  lie,  ranidft  the  wind  of  night. 
And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  art  near,  among  the 
children  of  thy  land  ;  if  thou  fztteft  on  a  blaft  of 
wind,  among  the  high-flirowded  mafts  of  Loch- 
lin !  come  to  my  dreams  f,  my  fair  one.  Shew 
thy  bright  face  to  my  foul." 

Many 

*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  dif- 
puted  long  the  pre-eminence  with  Fingal  himfclf.  They  were 
reduced  at  lafl  to  obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  enemy,  turn- 
ed Fingal's  beft  friend  and  grcateft  hero.  His  charadler  is 
fomcthing  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad;  a  hero  of  more  ftrength. 
than  condudl  in  battle.  He  was  very  fond  of  military  fame, 
and  here  he  demands  the  next  battle  to  himfelf.  The  poet,  by 
an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that  his  return  may  be  the  more  , 
magnificent. 

f  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of  Fingal  in  the  Dcxt  j 
book. 
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Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp,  in  tuneful 
founds  arofe.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  fung  ♦, 
of  Fingal's  noble  race  :  And  fometimes,  on  the 
lovely  found,  was  heard  the  name  of  Offian.  I 
often  fought,  and  often  won,  in  battles  of  the  fpear. 
But  blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  walk  with 
little  men  !  O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  war,  I  now 
behold  thee  not  !  The  wild  roes  feed  on  the 
green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven  !  Bleft 
be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fwords,  thou  moft  re- 
nowned on  the  hills  of  Cona  ! 


L  2 
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ARGUMENT     to   Book  IV. 

The  atfiion  of  the  poem  being  fufpended  by  night,  Oflian  take's 
that  opportunity  to  relate  his  own  adions  at  the  lake  of  Le- 
go, and  his  courtfhip  of  Evirallin,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Ofcar,  and  had  died  fome  time  before  the  expedition  of  Fin- 
gal  into  Ireland.  Her  ghoft  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him 
that  Ofcar,  who  had  been  fent,  the  beginning  of  the  night, 
to  obferve  the  enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced  party 
and  almoft  overpowered.  Oflian  relieves  his  fon  ;  and  an 
alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  of  Swaran.  The 
king  rifes,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  had  promifed 
the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul  the 
fon  of  Morni,  while  he  himfelf,  after  charging  his  fons  to 
behave  gallantly  and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill, 
from  whence  he  could  have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  bat- 
tle joins;  the  poet  relates  Ofcar' s  great  adions.  But  when 
Ofcar,  in  conjundlion  with  his  father  conquered  in  one  wing, 
Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in  perfon,  was  on  the 
point  of  retreating  in  the  other.  Fingal  fends  Ullln  his 
bard  to  encourage  liim  with  a  war  fong,  but  notwithftand- 
jng  Swaran  prevails  ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged 
to  give  way.  Fingal,  dcfcending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them 
again  ;  Sv/aran  defiflsfrom  the  purfuit,  pofleffes  himfelf  of 
a  rifing  ground,  reftores  the  ranks,  and  waits  the  approach 
of  Fingal.  The  king,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives 
the  neceflary  orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cuthullin,  who, 
with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had  retired  to 
the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noife,  came  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  faw 
Fingal  engaged  with  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by 
Connal  from  joining  Fingal,  who  was  himfelf  upon  the 
point  of  obtaining  a  complete  vidory,  fends  Cariil  to  con- 
gratulate that  hero  on  his  fuccefs. 
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BOOK    IV*. 

VV  HO  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  hilf, 
like  the  bow  of  the  fhowery  Lena  ?  It  is  the 
maid  of  the  voice  of  love  !  The  white-armed 
daughter  of  Tofcar  !  Often  haft  thou  heard  my 
fong ;  often  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Doft  thou 
come  to  the  wars  of  thy  people  ?  to  hear  the  ac- 
tions of  Ofcar  ?  When  fhall  I  ceafe  to  mourn,  by 
the  ftreams  of  refounding  Cona  ?  My  years  have 
pafTed  away  in  battle.  My  age  is  darkened  with 
grief! 

L  4  <*  Daughter 

*  Fingal  being  afleep,  and  the  ac5l:ion  fufpended  by  night, 
the  poet  introduces  the  ftory  of  his  courtihip  of  Evirallin  the 
daughter  of  Branno.  The  epifode  is  neceflary  to  clear  up  fc- 
veral  pafTages  that  follow  in  the  poem  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  naturally  brings  on  the  adion  of  the  book,  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem.  Tliis  book,  as  many  of  Offian's  other 
compofitions,  is  addreffed  to  the  beautiful  Malvina  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar.  She  appears  to  have  been  in  love  with  Ofcar, 
and  to  have  affe^aed  the  company  of  the  father  after  ;hc  death 
of  the  fon. 
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<*  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  was  not 
fo  mournful  and  blind.  I  was  not  fo  dark  and 
forlorn,  when  Evirallin  loved  me !  Evirallin 
with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed 
daughter  of  Branno  !  A  thoufand  heroes  fought 
the  maid,  fhe  refufed  her  love  to  a  thoufand. 
The  fons  of  the  fword  were  defpifed  :  for  grace- 
ful in  her  eyes  was  Offian  !  I  went,  in  fuit  of  the 
maid,  to  Lego's  fable  furge.  Twelve  of  my  peo- 
ple were  there,  the  fons  of  ftreamy  Morven  !  We 
tame  to  Branno,  friend  of  ftrangers  !  Branno  of 
the  founding  mail !  «  From  whence,"  he  faid, 
•*  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ?  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the 
maid,  who  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin  ! 
But  bleft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fingal !  Happy  is  the 
maid  that  waits  tlicc  !  Tho'  twelve  daughters  of 
beauty  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou 
fon  of  fame  !" 

He  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark- 
haired  Evirallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  manly 
breads.  We  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno.  "  Above 
us  on  the  hiil  appeared  the  people  of  ftatcly  Cor- 
mac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief.  The 
heath  flamed  wide  with  their  arms.  There 
Colla ;  there  Durra  of  wounds,  there  mighty 
Tofcar,  and  Tago,  there  Freilial  the  victorious 
flood  •,  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds  :  Dala  the  bat- 
tle's bulwark  in  the  narrow  way  !  The  fword 
flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac.  Graceful  was 
the  look  of  the  hero  !  Eight  were  the  heroes  of 
Oflian.  Ullin  flormy  fon  of  war.  Mullo  of  the 
generous  deeds.  The  noble,  the  graceful  Sce- 
lacha.  Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful.  Du- 
mariccan's  brows  ot  death!  And  why  fhould 
Ogar  be  thel?ft  5  fo  wide  renowned  on  the  hills 
of  Ardven  ?'* 

«  Ogar 
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"  Ogar  met  Dala  the  ftrong,  face  to  face,  on 
the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was 
like  wind,  on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dagger 
is  remembered  by  Ogar  •,  the  weapon  which  he 
loved.  Nine  times  he  drowned  it  in  Dala's  lide. 
Theilormy  battle  turned..  Three  times  I  broke 
on  Cormac's  fhield  :  three  times  he  broke  his 
rpear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love  !  I  cut  his 
liead  away.  Five  times  I  fliook  it  by  the  lock. 
The  friends  of  Cormac  fled.  Whoever  would 
have  told  me,  lovely  maid,  when  then  I  ftrove 
in  battle  ;  that  blind,  forfaken,  and  forlorn  I 
now  fhould  pafs  the  night  •,  firm  ought  his  mail 
to  Iiave  been  ;  unmatched  his  arm  in  war  !" 

On  *  Lena's  gloomy  heath,  the  voice  of  mufic 
died  away.  The  nneonftantblafi:  blew  hard.  The 
high  oak  Ihook  its  leaves  around.  Of  Evirallin 
v.^erc  my  thoughts,  when  in  all  the  liglit  of  beau- 
ty ihz  came.  Her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears.  She 
ftood  on  a  cloud  before  my  fight,  and  fpoke  with 
feeble  voice  !  "  Rife,  Oilian,  rife,  and  fave  my 
fon  ;  lave  Ofcar  prince  of  men.  Near  the  red 
oak  of  Luba's  ftream,  he  fights  with  Lochlin's 
fons."  She  funk  into  her  cloud  again.  I  cover- 
ed me  with  fteeL  IMy  fpear  fupported  m-v  fbeps ; 
my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I  was 
wont  in  danger,  the  iongs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like 
diftant  thunder  Lochlin  heard.  They  fled  ;  my 
fon  purfued." 

"  I  called  him  like  a  diftant  flream.     Ofcar 

return  over  Lena.    "  No  further  purfue  the  foe/* 

I  faid,  «  though  Oflian  is  behind   thee."     Ht- 

L  5  came  j 

*  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubje^r.  If  one  could  fix  the 
time  of  the  year  in  which  the  adtion  of  the  poem  happened, 
from  the  fcene  defcribed  here,  I  Ihould  be  tempted  to  place  it 
in  autD.nin.  The  trees  fhed  their  leaves,  and  the  winds  s.t^ 
variable,  both  which  circumllances  agree  v.ith  that  feafon  cf 
the  year. 
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came  ;  and  pleafant  to  my  ear  was  Ofcar's  found- 
in^.;  fteel.  "  Why  didft  thou  flop  my  hand," 
he  faid,  "  till  death  had  covered  all  ?  For  dark 
and  dreadful  by  the  ftream  they  met  thy  fon  and 
Fillan  !  They  \vatched  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
Our  fwords  have  conquered  fome.  But  as  the 
winds  of  night  pour  the  ocean  over  the  white 
fands  of  Mora,  fo  dark  advance  the  fons  of  Loch- 
lin,  over  Lena's  ruftiing  heath  !  The  gholls  of 
night  fhriek  afar :  I  have  feen  the  meteors  of 
death.  Let  me  awake  the  king  of  Morven,  he 
that  fmiles  in  danger  !  He  that  is  like  the  fun  of 
heaven,  rifing  in  a  ftorm  !" 

Fingal  had  ftarted  from  a  dream,  and  leaned 
on  Trenmor's  fhield  ;  the  dark-brown  fhield  of 
his  fathers  ;  which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  war. 
The  hero  had  feen,  in  his  refi:,  the  mournfiil 
form  of  Agandecca.  She  came  from  the  way  of 
the  ocean.  She  {lowly,  lonely,  moved  over 
Ijcna.  Her  fiice  was  pale  like  the  mift  of  Crom- 
ia.  Dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often 
raifed  her  dim  liand  from  her  robe  :  her  robe 
which  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  defart :  flie  raifed 
her  dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her 
filent  eyes  !  "  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Star- 
no  ?"  laid  Fingal,  with  a  ligh  ;  *<  why  is  thy  face 
fo  pale,  fair  wanderer  of  the  clouds  r"  She  de- 
parted on  the  wind  of  Lena.  She  left  him  in  the 
midft  of  the  night.  She  mourned  the  fons  of 
her  people,  that  were  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  Fin- 
gal. 

Tb.e  hero  frarted  from  reft.  Still  he  beheld 
her  iji  his  foul.  The  found  of  Ofcar's  fteps  ap- 
pro ich'-d.  The  king  faw  the  grey  ihield  on  his 
ilde  :  For  the  faint  beam  of  the  morning  came 
over  the  waters  of  Uilin.  "  What  do  the  foes 
ii\  their  fear  ?''  faid  the  rifing  king  of  Morven  ; 
»  «  or 
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«  or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam,  or  v/ait  they 
the  battle  of  fteel  ?  But  why  Ihould  Fingal  alk  ? 
I  hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind  !  Fly  over 
Lena's  heath  :  O  Ofcar,  awake  our  friends  !" 
•  The  king  fcood  by  the  ftone  of  Lubar.  Thrice 
he  reared  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  ftarted 
from  the  fountains  of  Cromla.  The  rocks  Ihook 
on  all  their  hills.  Like  the  noife  of  a  hundred 
mountain-flreamsj  that  burft,  and  roar,  and  foam  ! 
like  the  clouds,  that  gather  to  a  tempeft  on  the 
blue  face  of  the  iky  !  fo  met  the  fons  of  the  de^ 
fart,  round  the  tsrrible  voice  of  Fingal.  Pleafant 
was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to  the  war- 
riors of  his  land.  Often  had  he  led  them  to  battle^ 
often  returned  with  the  fpoils  of  the  foe  ! 

"  Come  to  battle,"  faid  the  king,  "  ye  chil- 
dren of  echomg  Selma  !  Come  to  the  death  of 
tlioufands.  Comliars  fon  will  fee  the  fight.  IMy 
fword  ihall  wave  on  the  hill  the  defence  of  my 
people  in  war.  But  never  may  you  need  it,  war- 
riors :  while  the  fbn  of  Monii  fights,  the  chief 
of  mighty  men  !  He  fhali  kad  my  battle  j.  that 
his  fame  may  rife  in  fong  !  O  ye  ghofts  of  heroes 
dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  iTorm  of  Cromla  !  receive 
my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bear  them  to 
your  hills.  And  may  the  blaft  of  Lena  carry 
them  over  my  feas,  that  they  may  come  to  my 
lilent  dreams,  and  delight  my  foul  in  reft  !  Fil- 
lan  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark-brown  hair!  fair 
Ryno,  with  the  pointed  fteel !  advance  v/ith  va- 
lour to  the  fight.  Behold  the  fon  of  Morni !  Let 
your  fwords  be  like  his  in  ftrife :  behold  the  deeds 
of  his  handj.  Protect  the  friends  of  your  father. 
Remember  the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children^  I 
will  fee  you  yet,  though  here  ye  fliould  fall  in  Erin. 
Soon  Ihall  our  cold,  pale  ghoils  meet  in  a  cloud 
ou  Coca's  eddying  winds  1'^ 

Now 
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Now  like  a  dark  and  ftormy  cloud,  edgec 
round  with  tlie  red  lightning  of  heaven ;  flying 
weftward  from  the  morning*s  beam,  the  king  jc 
Sehna  removed.  Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  ar- 
mour •,  two  fpears  are  in  his  hand.  His  grey  hair 
falls  on  the  wind.  He  often  looks  back  on  the 
war.  Three  bards  attend  the  fon  of  fame,  to 
bear  his  words  to  the  chiefs.  High  on  Cromla's 
fide  he  fat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword, 
Tiiv}  as  he  v/aved  we  moved. 

Joy  rifes  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red. 
His  tyc  iheds  tears.  The  fword  is  a  beam  of  lire 
in  his  hand.  He  came,  and  fmiling,  fpoke  to 
Offian.  "  O  ruler  of  the  fight  of  fteel  !  my  fa- 
ther, hear  thy  fon  !  Retire  with  Morven's  migh- 
ty chief.  Give  me  the  fame  of  Oflian.  If  here 
I  fall  :  O  chief,  remember  that  breaft  of  fnow, 
tlie  lonely  fun-beam  of  my  love,  the  white-hand- 
ed daughter  of  Tofcar  !  For,  with  red  check 
from  the  rock,  bending  over  the  ftream,  her  foft 
hair  flies  about  her  bofom,  as  flie  pours  the  figh 
for  Ofcar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills,  a  lightly- 
bounding  fon  of  the  wind  ;  tell  her,  that  in  a 
cloud,  I  may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Tofcar." 
*«  Raife,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my  tomb.  I  will  not 
yield  the  war  to  thee.  The  firft  and  bloodicft  in 
the  ftrife,  my  arm  fhall  teach  thee  how  to  fight. 
Eut,  remember,  my  fon,  to  place  this  fword, 
this  bow,  the  horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark 
and  nanow houle,  whofe  mark  is  one  grey  ftone  ! 
Ofcar,  I  have  no  love  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my 
fon.  Evirallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter 
of  Branno  ! " 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice 
came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high 
the  fword  of  his  father.  We  ruflied  to  death 
and  wcrnds.     As   waves,   white-bubbling  over 

the 
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the  deep,  come  fwelling,  roaring  on ;  as  rocks  of 
ooze  meet  roaring  waves  :  Co  foes  attacked  and 
fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and  fteel  with 
fteel.  Shields  found,  and  warriors  fall.  As  a 
hundred  hammers  on  the  red  fon  of  tlie  furnace, 
fo  role,  io  rung  their  fwords  ! 

Gaul  rufhed  on,  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven. 
The  deftru6lion  of  heroes  is  on  his  fword.  Swa- 
ran  was  like  the  nre  of  the  defart  in  the  echoing 
heath  of  Gormal  !  How  can  I  give  to  the  fong 
the  death  of  many  fpears  ?  My  fword  rofe  high, 
and  flamed  in  the  ftrife  of  blood.  Ofcar,  terri- 
ble wert  thou,  my  beft,  my  greateft  fon  !  I  re- 
joice in  my  fecret  foul,  when  his  Avcrd  flamed 
over  the  flain.  They  fled  amain  through  Lena's 
heath.  We  purfued  and  flew.  As  flones  that 
bomid  from  rock  to  rock  ;  as  axes  in  echoing 
woods ;  as  thunder  rolls  from  hill  to  hill,  in  dif- 
mal  broken  peals ';  fo  blow  fucceeded  to  blow, 
and  death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Ofcar  and 
mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Morni's  fon,  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  tide  of  Iniftore.  The  king  half- 
role  from  his  hill  at  the  flght.  He  half-aflumed 
the  fpear.  '<  Go,  Uilin,  go,  my  aged  bard," 
begun  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Remind  the 
mighty  Gaul  of  war.  Remind  him  of  his  fa- 
thers. Support  the  yielding  flght  with  fong  ; 
for  fong  enlivens  war."  Tall  Ullin  went,  with 
ftep  of  age,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 
«  Son  *  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds  !  high 
bounding  king  of  fpears.     Strong  arm  in  every 

perilous 

*  The  cuftom  of  encouraging  men  in  battle  with  extempore 
rhymes,  has  been  carried  down  abnofl  to  our  own  times. 
Several  of  thefe  war  fongs  are  extant,  but  the  moft  of  them 
are  only  a  group  of  epithets,  without  either  beauty  or  har- 
mony, utterly  deilitute  of  poetical  merit. 
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perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields. 
Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down 
the  foe  ;  let  no  white  fail  bound  round  dark 
Iniftore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder,  thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl 
round  thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at  night ;  lift  thy 
ihield  like  the  fame  of  death..  Son  of  the  chief 
of  generous  fteeds,  cut  down  the  foe.  Deftroy  !" 
The  hero's  heart  beat  high.  But  Swaran  came 
with  battle.  He  cleft  the  fhield  of  Gaul  ia 
twain.     The  fons  of  Selma  fled. 

Fingal  at  once  arofe  in  arms.  Thrice  he  reared 
his  dreadful  voice.  Cronila  anfwered  around. 
The  fons  of  the  defart  ftood  ftill.  They  bent 
their  blufhing  faces  to  earth,  afhamed  at  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  king.  He  came,  like  a  cloud  of 
rain  in  the  day  of  the  fmi,  when  flow  it  rolls  on 
the  hill,  and  fields  expert  the  fliower-.  Silence 
attends  its  flow  progrefs  aloft ;  but  the  tempeft 
is  foon  to  arife.  Swaran  beheld  the  terrible  king 
of  Morven.  He  fl:opped  in  the  midfl:  of  his 
courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpear,  rolling  his 
red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  he  feemed  as 
an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which  had  its- 
branches  blafled  of  old  by  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven. It  bends  over  the  ftream  :  the  grey  mofs 
whiflles  in  the  wind  :  fo  flood  the  king.  Then 
fiowly  he  retired  to  the  riung  heath  of  Lena. 
His  thoufands  poured  around  the  hero.  Dark- 
nefs  gathers  on  the  hill ! 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  flione  in 
the  midli  of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather 
around  him.  He  fends  forth  the  voice  of  his 
power.  "  Raife  my  flandards  on  high  j  fpread 
them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the  flames  of  an  hun- 
dred hiUs  !  Let  them  found  on  the  winds  of 
Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  flght.     Ye  fons  of 

the 
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the  roaring  ftreams,  that  pour  from  a  thoufand 
hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Morven  I  attend  to  the 
words  of  his  power  !  Gaul  ilrongeft  arm  of 
death !  O  Ofcar,  of  the  future  fights  I  Connal, 
fon  of  the  blue  fhields  of  Sora  !  Dermid  of  the 
dark-brown  hair  !  wflian  king  of  many  fongs, 
be  near  your  father's  arm  !"  We  reared  the  fun- 
beam  *  of  battle;  the  ftandard  of  the  king!  Each 
hero  exulted  with  joy,  as,  waving  it  flew  on  the 
wind.  It  was  ftudded  with  gold  above,  as  the 
blue  wide  iliell  of  the  nightly  iky.  Each  hero 
had  his  ftandard  too  ;  and  each  his  gloomy  men ! 

"  Behold,"  faid  the  king  of  generous  fhells, 
*«  how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena  !  They  ftancl 
like  broken  clouds  on  a  hill ;  or  an  half  conjTumed 
grove  of  oaks ;  when  we  fee  the  Iky  through  its 
branches,  and  the  meteor  palling  behind  !  Let 
every  cliief  among  the  friends  of  Fingal  take  a 
dark  troop  of  thofe  that  frown  fo  high :  Nor 
let  a  fon  of  the  echoing  groves,  bound  on  the 
waves  of  Iniftore  !" 

"  Mine,"  faid  Gaul,  «  be  the  {even  chiefs, 
that  came  from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Iniftore's 
dark  king,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  come  to  the  fword  of 
Offian's  fon."  "  To  mine  the  king  of  Inifcon," 
faid  Connal,  «  heart  of  fteel  !"  "  Or  Mudan's 
chief  or  I,"  faid  brown-haired  Dermid,  "  fhall 
fleep  on  clay-cold  earth."  «  My  choice,  though 
now  fo  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling 
king  •,  I  promifed  with  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's 
dark-brown  fliield."  "  Blefl:  and  vidlorious  be 
my   chiefs,"    faid  Fingal   of  the   mildeft   look. 

<*  Swaran, 

*  Fingal's  ftandard  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  o^ fun- 
ham  ;  probably  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  being 
ftudded  with  gold.  To  begin  a  battle  is  exprefied,  in  old 
compolition,  by  lifting  up  the  fun-beam. 
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««  Swaran,  king   of  roaring  waves,  thou  art  the 
choice  of  Fingal !" 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds,  tliat 
pour  through  many  vales  ;  divided,  dark  the 
fons  of  Sclma  advanced,  Cronala  echoed  around ! 
*'  Kow  can  I  relate  the  deaths,  when  we  doled 
in  the  ftrife  of  arms  !  O  daughter  of  Tofcar  ! 
bloody  were  our  hands  !  The  gloomy  ranks  of 
Lochlin  fell,  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona  ! 
Our  arms  were  victorious  on  Lena  :  each  diief  - 
fulfilled  his  promiie  !  Eefidi  the  ninrmiur  of 
Branno  tliou  didft  often  iit,  O  m.aid  !  thy  white 
bofom  roic  frc<]uent,  like  the  down  of  the  fwan 
when  flow  ftie  fwims  on  the  lake,  and  fidelong 
winds  blow  on  her  ruSed  wing.  Thou  halt 
{ecn  the  fon  retii*c,  red  and  flow  behind  his 
cloud  :  night  gathering  round  on  tlie  mountain, 
wliile  the  unfrequent  blafi:  roared  in  the  narrov/ 
vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard  :  thunder 
rolls  in  peals.  Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks  I 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire  !  The  ilrength  of 
the  mcuntain-flreams  comes  roaring  down  the 
hills.  Such  was  the  noife  of  battle,  maid  of  the 
arms  of  fnow  \  Why,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  why 
that  tear  ?  The  maids  of  Lochlin  have  caufe  to 
weep  !  The  people  of  their  country  fell.  Bloody 
were  the  blue  fwords  of  the  race  of  my  heroes ! 
But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and  blind  :  no  more  the 
companion  of  heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to 
me  thv  tears.  I  have  {een  the  tombs  of  all  my 
friends  !» 

It  was  then,  by  Fingal's  hand,  a  hero  fell,  to 
his  grief!  Grey-haired  he  rolled  in  the  dufl.  He 
lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king  :  "  And  is  it  by 
mc  thou  haft  fallen,"  faid  the  fon  of  Comhal, 
«  thou  friend   of  Agandecca !  I  have  fcen  thy 

tears 
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tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of  the 
bloody  Starno  !  Thou  haft  been  the  foe  of  the 
foes  of  my  love,  and  haft  thou  fallen  by  my 
hand  ?  Raife,  Uliin>  raife  the  grave  of  Mathon, 
and  give  his  name  to  Agandecca's  fong.  Dear 
to  my  foul  haft  thou  been,  thou  darkly-dwell- 
ing maid  of  Ardven !" 

CuthuUin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard 
the  noife  of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  to  Con- 
nal  chief  of  fwords ;  to  Carril  of  other  times. 
The  grey-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice.  They 
took  their  pointed  fpears.  The  came,  and  faw 
the  tide  of  battle,  like  ocean's  crowded  waves  : 
when  the  dark  wnid  blows  from  the  deep,  and 
rolls  the  billows  through  the  fandy  vale !  Cu- 
thuUin kindled  at  tlie  light.  Darknefs  gathered 
on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the  fvvordofhis 
fatners :  his  red  rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He 
thrice  attempted  to  rulh  to  battle.  He  thrice 
was  ftopt  by  Connal.  "  Chief  of  the  ille  of  mift," 
he  faid,  "  Fingal  fubdues  the  foQ.  Seek  not  a 
part  of  the  fame  of  the  king  *,  himlelf  is  like  the 
ftorm ! " 

"  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  go, 
greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochiin  falls 
away  like  a  ftream  after  rain  :  when  the  noife  of 
the  battle  is  paft.  Then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in 
his  ear  to  praife  the  king  of  Selma  1  Give  him 
the  fword  of  Caithbat.  Cuthullin  is  not  worthy 
to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers !  Come,  O  ye 
ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  ye  fouls  of  chiefs 
that  are  no  more  !  be  near  tlie  ftcps  of  Cuthul- 
lin ;  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  grief.  Never 
more  Ihall  I  be  renowned,  among  the  mighty  in 
in  the  land.  I  am  a  beam  that  has  ilione ;  a 
mift  that  has  fled  away :  when  the  blaft  of  the 

morninr 
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morning  came,  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide 
of  the  hill :  Connal !  talk  of  arms  no  more  : 
departed  is  my  fame.  My  fighs  (hall  be  on 
Cromla's  wind  ;  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
feen.  And  thou,  white-bofom'd  Bragela> 
mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  :  vanquiflied,  I 
will  never  return  to- thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  my 
foul!'* 
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CuthulHn  and  Connal  ftill  remain  on  the  hill.  Fingal  and 
Swaran  meet ;  the  combat  is  defcrlbed.  Swaran  is  over- 
come, bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  prifoner  to  the  care  of 
Oflian  and  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni;  Fingal,  his  younger 
fons,  and  Ofcar,  ftill  purfue  the  enemy.  The  epifode  of 
Orla  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle,  is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched  with  the  death 
of  Orla,  orders  the  purfuit  to  be  difcontinucd ;  and  calling 
his  fons  together,  he  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngeft 
of  them,  was  flain.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  ftory 
of  Lamdarg  and  Gelcliofla,  and  returns  towards  the  place 
where  he  had  left  Swaran.  Carril,  who  had  been  fent  by 
Cuthuilin  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his  vidcry,  comes  ia 
the  mean  time  to  OiHan.  The  converfation  of  the  two 
poets  clofes  the  ad  ion  of  the  fourth  day. 
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vJN  Cromla's  refounding  fide,  Connal  fpoke 
to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom, 
fon  of  Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in 
light.  Renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior  !  many 
were  the  deaths  of  thy  fteel.  Often  has  Bragela 
met,  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy :  often  has  fhe 
met  her  hero,  returning  in  the  midft  of  the  va- 
liant •,  when  his  fword  was  r^d  with  flaughter ; 
when  his  foes  were  iilent  in  the  fields  of  the 
tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  were  thy  bards,  when 
thy  deeds  arofe  in  fong. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !  He  moves, 
below,  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  ftrength  is  like 
the  ftream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing 
Cromla ;  when  the  branchy  for  efts  of  night  are 
torn  from  all  their  rocks  !  Happy  are  thy  peo- 
ple, O  Fingal !  thine  arm  fhall  finifh  their  wars. 
Thou  art  the  firft  in  their  dangers  :  the  wifeft  in 
the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  fpeakeft,  and  thy 
thoufands  obey ;  armies  tremble  at  the  found  of 
thy  fteel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal! 
king  of  refounding  Selma  !  Who  is  that  fo  dark 
and  terrible  coming  in  the  thunder  of  his  com-fe  ? 
yrh.0  but  Starno's  fon  to  meet  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven ? 
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ven  ?  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  !  it  is  the 
ftorm  of  the  ocean,  whai  two  fpirits  meet  far 
diftant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  waves. 
The  hunter  hears  the  noife  on  his  hill.  He  fees 
tlie  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's  fliore  1 
Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  he- 
roes met  in  fight.  There  was  the  clang  of  arms  ! 
there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred  hammers  of 
the  furnace  !  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  the  kings  ; 
dreadful  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark- 
brown  fliields  are  cleft  in  tv.'^in.  Their  fteel 
flies,  broken,  from  their  helms.  They  fling 
their  weapons  down.  Each  ruflies  to  his  hero's 
grafp :  Their  iinewy  arms  bend  round  each 
other  :  they  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  ftrain 
and  ftretch  their  large  fpreadmg  limbs  below. 
But  when  the  pride  of  their  ftrength  arofe,  they 
fhook  the  hill  with  their  heels.  Rocks  tumble 
from  their  places  on  high ;  the  green-headed 
bufhes  are  overturned.  At  length  the  ftrength 
of  Swaran  fell :  the  king  of  the  groves  is  bound. 
Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona ;  but  Cona  I  behold 
no  more !  thus  have  I  feen  two  dark  hills,  re- 
moved from  their  place,  by  the  fi:rength  of  the 
burfting  ftream.  They  turn  from  fide  to  fide  in 
their  fall ;  their  tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on 
high.  Then  they  tumble  together  with  all  their 
rocks  and  trees.  The  ftreams  are  turned  by  their 
iide.     The  red  ruin  is  feen  afar. 

"  Sons  of  diftant  Morven,"  faid  Fingal : 
«  guard  the  king  of  Lochhn  !  He  is  ftrong  as 
his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  war. 
His  race  is  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  firft 
of  my  heroes ;  Offian  king  of  fongs  attend.  He 
is  the  friend  of  Agandecca  •,  raife  to  joy  his  grief. 
But,  Ofcar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  ye  children  of  the 
race  I  purfue  Lochlin  over  Lena  5  that  no  veflel 

may 
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may  hereafter  bound,  on  the  dark-rolling  waves 
of  Iniftore  •'* 

They  flew  fudden  acrofs  the  heath.  He  flow- 
ly  moved,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder,  when  the 
fultry  plain  of  fu aimer  is  lilent  and  dark  !  His 
fword  is  before  hirn  as  a  fun-beam ;  terrible  as 
the  dreaming  meteor  of  night.  He  came  toward 
a  chief  of  Lochlin.  He  fpoke  to  the  fon  of  the 
wave.  '*  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  fad,  at  the 
rock  of  the  roaring  ftream  ?  He  cannot  bound 
over  its  courfe :  How  ftately  is  the  cliief!  His 
boily  ihield  h  on  his  fide  *,  his  fpear,  like  the 
tree  of  the  defart !  Youth  of  the  dark-red  hair, 
ai't  thou  of  the  foes  of  Fingal  ?" 

<«  I  am  a  fon  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  ftrong 
is  my  arm  in  war.  My  Ipoufe  is  weeping  at 
home.  Orla  fhall  never  return !"  "  Or  hghts 
or  yields  the  hero,"  faid  Fingal  of  the  noble 
deeds  ?  <«  foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  prefence : 
my  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  of 
the  wave^  follow  me,  partake  the  feafl:  of  my 
ihells :  purfue  the  deer  of  my  defart :  be  thou 
the  friend  of  Fingal."  "  No :"  faid  the  hero, 
<«  I  aflift  the  feeble.  My  ftrength  is  with  the 
weak  in  arms.  My  fword  has  been  always  un- 
matched, O  warrior  !  let  the  king  of  Morven 
yield!"  "  I  never  yielded,  Orla!  Fingal  never 
yielded  to  man.  Draw  thy  fword  and  chufe  thy 
foe.     Many  are  my  heroes  !" 

«  Does  then  the  king  refufe  the  fight  ?"  faid 
Orla  of  the  dark-brown  Ihield.  "  Fingal  is  a 
match  for  Orla  :  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race  !" 
«<  But,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  fhall  fall  j  as  one 
time  the  warrior  muft  die ;  raife  my  tomb  in  the 
midft  :  let  it  be  the  greateft  on  Lena.  Send, 
over  the  dark-blue  wave,  the  fword  of  Orla  to 
the  fpoufe  of  his  love  j  that  fhe  may  Ihew  it  to 

her 
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her  fon,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war." 
«  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  faid  Fingal, 
"  why  doft  thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day 
the  warriors  muft  die,  and  the  children  fee  their 
iifelefs  arms  in  the  hall.  But,  Orla  !  thy  tomb 
fhall  rife.  Thy  white-bofomed  fpoufe  fliail  weep 
over  thy  fword." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Feeble  was 
the  arm  of  Orla.  The  fword  of  Fingal  defcend- 
ed,  and  clift  his  fhield  in  twain.  It  fell  and 
glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the 
ruffled  ftream.  «'  King  of  Morven,"  faid  the 
hero,  «*  lift  thy  fword  and  pierce  my  breaft. 
Wounded  and  faint  from  battle,  my  friends  have 
left  me  here.  Tlie  mournful  tale  fliall  come  to 
my  love,  on  the  banks  of  the  ftreamy  Lota  ; 
when  fhe  is  alone  in  the  wood ;  and  the  ruftling 
blaft  in  the  leaves  !'* 

«  No ;"  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  «  I  will 
never  wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Lota 
let  her  fee  thee,  efcape  from  the  hands  of  war. 
Let  thy  grey-haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is 
blind  with  age.  Let  him  hear  the  found  of  thy 
voice,  and  brighten  within  his  hall.  With  joy 
let  the  hero  rife,  and  fearch  for  his  fon  with  his 
hands !"  "  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal  j" 
faid  the  youth  of  the  ftreamy  Lota.  "  On 
Lena's  heath  I  muft  die :  foreign  bards  (hall  talk 
of  me.  My  broad  belt  covers  my  wound  of 
death.     I  give  it  to  the  wind  !" 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  fide,  he  fell 
pale  on  the  heath  of  I^ena.  Fingal  bent  over 
him  as  he  dies,  and  called  his  younger  chiefs; 
«  Ofcar  and  Fillan,  rny  fons,  raife  high  the 
memory  of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero 
reft,  far  from  the  fpoufe  of  his  love.  Here  let 
him  reft  in  bis  narrow  houfe  far  from  the  found 

of 
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of  Lota.  The  feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home  ; 
but  will  not  be  able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs 
howl  on  his  hills  j  his  boars,  which  he  ufed  to 
purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle  I  the 
mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  !  Exalt  the  voice 
and  blow  the  horn,  ye  fons  of  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  !  Let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  to  fend  the 
night  away  on  fong.  Fillan,  Ofcar,  and  Ryno, 
fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno,  art 
thou,  young  fon  of  fame  ?  Thou  art  not  wont  to 
be  the  iaft  to  anfwer  thy  father's  voice  !" 

"  Ryno,"  faid  LTllin  firft  of  bards,  *«  is  with 
the  awful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal 
king  of  fliields  ;  with  Trcnmor  of  mighty  deeds. 
The  youth  is  low,  the  youth  is  pale,  he  lies  on 
Lena's  heath !"  "  Fell  the  fwiftcfl  in  the  race," 
faid  the  king,  *«  the  firft  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou 
fcarce  haft  been  known  to  me  ?  why  did  young 
Ryno  fall  ?  But  fleep  thou  foftly  on  Lena,  Fin- 
gal  fhall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon  fliail  my  voice 
be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
feen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name.  The 
flones  will  talk  of  me.  But  Ryno,  thou  art  low 
indeed  !  thou  haft  not  received  thy  fame.  Uliin, 
ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno ;  tell  what  the  chief 
would  have  been.  Farewel,  thou  firft  in  every 
field  !  No  more  fliall  I  dire(5l  thy  dart !  Thou 
that  haft  been  lb  fair  1  I  behold  thee  not.  Fare- 
wel." The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king,  for 
terrible  was  his  fon  in  war.  His  fon  !  that  was 
like  a  beam  of  fire  by  night  on  a  hill  ;  when  the 
forefts  fink  down  in  its  courfe,  and  the  traveller 
trembles  at  the  found  !  But  the  winds  drive  it  be- 
yond the  fteep.  It  finks  from  fight,  and  darknefs 
prevails. 

"  Whofe  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb," 
begun  the  king  of  generous  fhells  ?  '•  four  ftones 

Vol.  L  M  with 
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with  tlieir  heads  of  mofs  Hand  there  !  They  mark 
the  narrow  houfe  of  death.  Near  it  let  R}tio 
reft.  A  neighbour  to  the  brave  let  him  lie.  Some 
cliief  of  fame  is  here,  to  fly,  with  my  fon,  orii 
clouds.  O  UUin  !  raife  the  fongs  of  old.  Awake 
their  mariory  in  their  tomb.  If  in  the  field  they 
never  fled,  my  fon  ihall  reft  by  their  fide.  He 
iliall  reft,  fir  diftant  from  Morven^  on  Lena's 
refounding  plains  1" 

"  Here,"  fiud  the  bard  of  fong,  «  here  reft 
the  firft  of  heroes^  Silent  is  I.amderg  *  in  this 
place  :  dumb  is  Ullin,  king  of  fwords  :  And  who 
loft  fmiling  from  her  cloud,  fhews  me  her  face 
of  love  ?  Why,  daughter,  why  fo  pale  art  thou, 
iirft  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ?  Doft  thou  fleep 
with  the  foes  in  battle,  white-bofomed  daughter 
of  TuathalPThou  haft  been  the  love  of  thoufands, 
but  Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He  came  to  Tura's 
mofty  towers^  and  ftriking  his  dark  buckler, 
fpoke  :"  "  Where  is  Gelchofl!a,  my  love,  the 
daughter  of  the  noble  Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the 
hall  of  Tura,  when  I  fought  with  great  Ulfada, 
Return  foonj  O  Lamderg  !  fhe  faid,  for  here  I 
fit  in  grief.  Her  white  breaft  rofe  Avith  fighs* 
Her  cheek  was  wet  with  teiu*s.  But  I  fee  her 
not  coming  to  meet  me  ;  to  footh  my  foul  after 
war.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy  !  I  hear  not  the 
voice  cf  the  bard.  Bran  f  does  not  fliake  his 
chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming  of  Lamderg. 
Where  k  Gelchofla,  my  love,  the  mild  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  generous  Tuathal  ?'* 

«  Lamderg!" 

*  Lamh-dhearg  fignifies  ^/Wy  i<7«t/.  Gtlchoffa,  iv/jite  tc-gge J. 
Tuathal,  furly.  Ulfadda,  lorg  beard,  Ferchios,  the  conqueror  of 
men. 

f  Bran  is  a  common  name  of  grey-hounds  to  this  day.  It 
is  u  cuflum  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names  of  the 
heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem,  to  their  dogs  ;  a  proof  that 
they  arc  familiar  to  the  car,  and  their  fame  generally  known. 
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f«  Lamderg  !"  fays  Ferchios  fon  of  Aidon, 
<«  Gelchofia  moves  llately  on  Cromla.  She  and 
the  maids  of  the  bow  purfued  the  flying  deer  T* 
<*  Ferchios!"  repUed  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  no 
noiie  meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg  !  No  found  is  in 
the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  fight. 
No  panting  dog  purfues.  I  fee  not  GelchofTa  my 
love,  fair  as  the  full  moon  fetting  on  the  hills. 
Go,  Ferchios,  go  to  Allad  *,  the  grey-haired  fon 
of  the  rock.  His  dwelling  is  in  the  circle  of  flones. 
He  may  know  of  the  bright  GelchofTa  !*' 

«  The  fon  of  Aidon  went.  He  fpoke  to  the 
ear  of  age.  Allad  !  dweller  of  rocks :  thou  that 
trembleft  alone  !  what  faw  thine  eyes  of  age  ?" 
"  I  faw,"  anfwered  Allad  the  old,  «  Ullin  the 
fon  of  Cairbar.  He  came,  in  darknefs,  from 
Cromla.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong,  hke  a  blaft 
in  a  leaflefs  wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Tura. 
*«  Lamderg,"  he  faid,  **  moft  dreadful  of  men, 
fight  or  yield  to  Ullin."  "  Lamderg,"  replied 
GelchofTa,  <^  the  fon  of  battle,  is  not  here.  He 
fights  Ulfuda  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thoa 
firil  of  men  !  But  Lamderg  never  yields.  He 
will  fight  the  fon  of  Cairbar  !"  "  Lovely  art 
thou,"  faid  terrible  Ullin,  "  daughter  of  the  ge- 
nerous Tuatb^l.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls. 
The  valiant  fliall  have  GelchofTa.  Tliree  days  I 
remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon  of  battle, 
Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  GelchofTa  is  mine  •,  if 
the  mighty  Lamderg  flies," 

<»  Allad  !"  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  peace 

to  thy  dreams  in  the  cave.     Ferchios,  found  the 

M  2  horn 

^  *  Allad  is  a  druid  ;  he  is  called  the  fon  of  the  rock,  from 
his  dwelling  in  a  cave  ;  and  the  circle  of  ftones  here  mention- 
ed is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  temple.  He  is  here  confulted  a$ 
one  who  had  a  fupernatural  knowledge  of  things  ;  from  the 
druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  fecond  figlii 
\vhlch  prevailed  in  the  highlands  and  iile*. 
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horn  of  Xamderg,  that  Ullln  may  hear  in  his 
halls.'*     Lamderg,  like  a  roaring  ftorm,  afcend-. 
%  ed  the  hill  from  Tura.    He  hummed  a  furly  fong 
as  he  went,  like  the  noife  of  a  falling   ftream. 
He  darkly  ftood  upon  the  hill,  Hke  a.cloud  vary- 
ing its  form  to -the  wind.     He  rolled  a  ftone,  the 
fign  of  war.     Ullin  heard  in  Cairbar's  hall.     The 
hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  foe.     He  took  his  fa- 
ther's  fpear.     A  fmile  brightens  his  dark-brown 
.cheek,  as  he  places  his  fword  by  his  fide.     The 
dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.     He  whiftled  as  he 
.-went. 

Gelchofla  faw  the  filent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of 
mift  afcending  the  hill.  She  ftruck  her  white 
and  heaving  breaft ;  and  filent,  tearful,  feared 
for  Lamderg.  <*  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  fliells," 
laid  the  maid  of  the  tender  hand,  **1  muft  bend 
the  bow  on  Cromla.  I  fee  the  dark-brov/n  hinds !" 
She  hafted  up  the  hill.  In  vain  !  t^e  gloomy 
heroes  fought.  Why  fhould  I  tell  to  Selma's  king 
how  wrathful  heroes  fight  ?  Fierce  Ullin  fell. 
Young  Lamderg  came,  all  pale  to  the  daughter 
of  generous  Tuathal  -!  *'  What  blood,  my  love  .'*'* 
flie  trembling  faid  :  "  what  blood  runs  down  my 
warrior's  fide  ?"  "  It  is  UUin's  blood,"  the  chief 
replied,  "  thou  fairer  than  the  fnow !  Gelchoffa, 
Jot  me  reft  here  a  little  while."  The  mighty  Lam- 
derg died  !  "  And  fleepeft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth, 
O  chief  of  fhady  Tura  ?"  Three  days  i^e  mourn- 
ed befide  her  love.  The  hunters  found  her  colc^. 
They  raifed  this  tomb  abov^  the  t;ree.  Thy  fon, 
O  king  of  Morven,  may  reft  here  with  heroes  I 

"  And  here  my  fon  fhall  reft,"  faid  Fingal. 
«  The  voice  of  their  fame  is  in  mine  ears.  Fillan 
and  Fergus  !  bring  hither  Orla  ;  the  pale  youth 
of  the  ftream  of  Lota  !  Not  unequalled  fhall  Ryno 
lie  in  earth,  when  Orla  is  by  liis  fide.     Weep,  ye 

daughters 
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daughters  of  Morven  !  ye  maids  of  the  flreamy 
Lota  weep  !  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on  the  hills. 
They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the  defart  v 
when  it  lies  acrofs  a  ftream,  and  withers  in  the 
wind.  •  Ofcar  !  chief  of  every  youth  !  thou  feeft 
how  they  have  fallen.  Be  thou  like  them,  on 
earth  renowned.  Like  them  the  fong  of  bards. 
Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle  ;  but  calm  was 
Ryno  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  was  like  the  bow 
of  the  fliower  feen  far  diflant  on  the  flream  ; 
when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora  ;  when  file  nee 
dwells  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Reft,  yourgeft  of  my 
fons  !  reft,  O  Ryno  !  on  Lena.  We  too  fhall  be 
no  rhore.     Warriors  one  day  railft  fall !" 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  fwords,  when 
Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  muft  the  grief  of  OiK- 
an  be,  for  thou  thyfclf  art  gone  !  I  hear  not  thy 
dlftant  voice  on  Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee 
not.  Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  fit  at  thy  tomb  ; 
and  feel  it  with  my  hands.  When  I  think  I  hear 
thy  voice,  it  is  but  the  palllrig  blaft,-  Fingal  has 
long  fince  fallen  afleep,  the  ruler  of  the  war-  ! 

Then  Gaul  and  Ofiian  fat  with  Swaran,  on  the 
foft  gt€en  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp 
to  pleafe  the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brow. 
Pie  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena,  The  hero 
mourned  his  hoft.  1  raifed  mine  eyes  to  Crom- 
h\s  brow.  I  faw  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  Sad 
and  flow  he  retired,  from  his  hill,  towards  the 
lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  victorious, 
and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun  is  bright 
on  his-  armour.  Connal  flowly  ftrode  behind. 
They  funk  behind  the  hill,  like  two  pillars  of  the 
iire  of  night  :  when  winds  purfue  them  over  the 
mountain,  and  the  flaming  heath  refounds  !  Be- 
fide  a  ll:ream  of  roaring  foam  his  cave  is  in  a  rock. 
One  tree  bends  above  it.  The  rufliing  winds  echo 
M  3  againft 
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againft  Its  fides.  Here  refts  the  chief  of  Erin,  the 
fon  of  generous  Semo.  His  thoughts  are  on  the 
buttles  he  loft.  Tiie  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He 
mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame,  that  fled  Uke 
the  mift  of  Cona.  O  Bragela  !  thou  art  too  far 
remote,  to  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let 
him  fee  thy  bright  form  in  his  mind :  that  his 
thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely  fun-beam  of 
his  love  ! 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the 
fon  of  fongs.  "  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times  1 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura. 
Thy  words  are  pleafant  as  the  fhower,  which  falls 
oxx  the  funny  field.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old, 
why  comeft  thou  from  the  fon  of  the  generous 
Semo  ?" 

"  Ofiian,  king  of  fwords,"  replied  the  bard, 
**  thou  beft  can  raife  tlie  fong.  Long  haft  thou 
been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  war  !  Often 
have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  EviraUin.  Thou 
too  haft  often  joined  my  voice,  in  Branno's  hall 
of  generous  fhells.  And  often,  amidft  our  voi- 
ces, was  heard  the  mildeft  Evirallin,  One  day 
fhe  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth,  who  died 
for  her  love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and 
on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men  !  Her  foul  was  touch- 
ed for  the  unhappy,  though  flie  loved  him  not. 
How  fair  among  a  thoufand  maids,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  generous  Branno  !" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not 
her  memory  to  my  mind.  My  foul  muft  melt  at 
the  remembrance.  My  e}^es  muft  have  their 
tears.  Pale  in  the  earth  is  flic,  the  foftly-blufh- 
ing  fair  of  my  love  !  But  fit  thou  on  the  heath, 
O  bard  !  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  It  is  pleafant 
as  the  gale  of  fpring,  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's 
ear  ;  when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and 
has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill  1'* 
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ARGUMENT   to  Book  VF. 


Night  comes  on.  FIngal  gives  a  feaft  to  his  army,  at  which 
Swaran  is  prefent.  The  king  commands  Ullin  liis  bard  t» 
give  ihtfong  of  peace ;  a  cuftom  always  obferved  at  the  end 
of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  adions  of  Trenmor,  great 
grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage 
with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Lochlin  who  was 
anceftor  to  Swaran  ;  which  confideration,  together  with 
his  being  brother  to  Agandecca,  with  whom  Fingal  was 
in  love  in  his  youth,  induced  the  king  to  releafe  him,  and 
permit  liim  to  return,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  into 
Lochlin,  upon  his  promife  of  never  returning  to  Ireland, 
in  a  hoflile  manner.  The  night  is  fpent  in  fettling  Swa- 
ran's  departure,  in  fongs  of  bards,  and  in  a  converfation 
in  which  the  flory  of  Grumal  is  introduced  by  Fingal^ 
Morniug  comes.  Swaran  departs ;  Fingal  goes  on  a 
hunting  party,  and  finding  Cuthullin  in  the  cave  of  Tura, 
comforts  him,  and  fets  fail,  the  next  day,  for  Scotland ; 
which  conclude?  the  poem. 
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B  O  O  K     IV, 

i  HE  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down. 
Darknefs  refts  on  the  fteeps  of  Cromla.  The 
ftars  of  the  north  arife  over  the  rolling  of  Erin's- 
waves :  they  Ihfew  their  heads  of  fire,  through 
the  flying  mift  of  heaven.  A  diftant  wind  roars 
in  the  wood.  Silent  and  dark  is  the  plain  of 
death  !  Still  on  the  dufky  Lena  arofe  in  my  ears 
the  voice  of  Carfil.  He  Tung  of  the  friends  of 
our  youth  j  the  days  of  former  years  ',  when  we 
met  on  the  b^nks  of  Lego :  when  we  fent  round 
the  joy  of  the  fhelL  Cromla,  anfwered  to  his 
voice.  The  ghofts  of  thofe  he  fimg  came  in 
their  nifbling  wind^.  They  were  fcen  to  bend 
withjoy,  towards-  the  found  of  their  praife  ! 

Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carril  !  in  the  midft  of 
thy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  wouldft  come 
to  my  hall,  when  I  am  albne  by  night !  And 
thou  doft  come,  my  friend.  I  Hear  often  thy 
light  hand  on  my  harp. 5  when  it  hangs,  on  t^e 
diftant  wall,  and  the  feeble  Icund  touches  .  my 
car.  Why  doft  thou  not  fpeak  to  me .  in  my 
^rief,  and  tell  when  I  fhall  beboid  mj  friends  ? 
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But  thou  pafleft  away  in  thy  murmuring  blaft  ; 
the  wind  whiftles  thro'  the  grey  hair  of  Oilian  ! 

Now,  on  the  fide  of  Mora,  the  heroes  gathered 
to  the  feajft.  A  thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning 
to  the  wind.  The  ftrength  *  of  the  iliells  goes 
round.  The  fouls  of  warriors  brighten  with  joy. 
But  the  king  of  Lochhn  is  filent.  Sorrow  red- 
dens in  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He  often  turned 
toward  Lena.  He  remembered  that  he  fell. 
Fingal  leaned  on  the  fhield  of  his  fathers.  His 
grey  locks  flowiy  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glit- 
tered to  the  beam  of  night.  He  faw  the  grief 
of  Swaran,  and  fpoke  to  the  firft  of  bards. 

"  Raife,  UUin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace.  O 
footh  my  foul  from  war  !  Let  mine  ear  forget,  in 
the  found,  the  difmal  noife  of  arms.  Let  a  hun- 
dred harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of  Loch- 
lin.  He  muft  depart  from  us  with  joy.  None 
ever  went  fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar  !  -the  lightning 
of  my  fword  is  againft  the  ftrong  in  fight.  Peaceful 
it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield  in  war." 

<<  Trenmor  f,"  faid  the  mouth  of  fongs, 
<«  lived  in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded 
over  the  waves  of  the  north  :  companion  of  the 
ftorm  !  The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin  j 
its  groves  of  murmuring  founds  appeared  to  the 
hero  through  mift  :  he  bound  his  white-bofomed 
fails.  Trenmor  purfued  the  boar,  that  roared 
through  the  woods  of  Gormal,     Many  had  fled 

from 


*  The  ancient  Ccltx  brewed  beer,  and  they  were  no  ftran- 
jrcrs  to  mt  ad.  Several  ancient  poems  mention  wax  lights  and 
wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of  Fingal.  The  Caledonians, 
in  their  frequent  incuilions  to  the  province,  might  become  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  conveniencies  of  life,  and  introduce  them 
.nto  their  own  country,  among  the  booty  which  they  carried 
from  South  Britain. 

I  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The  ftorj'  it 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  difnuflion  of  Swaran. 
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from  its  prefence  :  but  it  rolled  in  death  on  the 
fpear  of  Trenmor.  Three  chiefs,  who  beheld 
the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  ftranger.  They 
told  that  he  flood,  like  a  pillar  of  hre,  in  the 
bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of  Lochlin 
prepared  the  feaft.  He  called  the  blooming 
Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feafted  at  Gormal's 
windy  towers  ;  and  received  his  choice  in  the 
combat.  The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  liero,  that 
yielded  not  to  Trenmor.  The  Ihell  of  joy  went 
round  with  fongs,  in  praife  of  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven.  He  that  came  over  the  waves,  the  nril  of 
mighty  men  ! 

Now  when  the  fourth  gi-ey  morn  arofe,  the 
hero  launched  his  fliip.  He  walked  along  the 
filent  fhore,  and  called  for  the  rufliing  wind : 
For  loud  and  diftant  he  heard  the  blafc  murm.ur- 
ing  behind  the  groves.  Covered  over  with  arms 
of  fteel,  a  fon  of  the  woody  Gormul  appeared. 
Red  was  his  cheek  and  fair  his  hair.  His  Ikin 
like  the  fno'<A''  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled  his  blue 
and  fmiling  eye,  v/hen  he  fpoke  ta  the.  king  of 
i\vorJs.- 

*<  Stay,  Trenmor,  flay  thou  firft  of  men, 
jhou  haft  not  conquered  Lonval's  fon.  MyAvord 
has  often  met  the  brave."  The  wife  fhun  the 
ilrength  of  my  lx)w.'"'  "  Thou  fair-haired  youth,'* 
Trenmor  replied,  "  I  will  not  fight  with  Lon- 
vaFs  fon.  T'hine  arm  is  feeble,  fun-beam  of 
y&uth  !  Retire  to  Gormal's  dark-brown  hinds." 
<*  But  I  will  retire,"  replied  the  youth,  "  with 
the  fword  of  Trenmor ;  and  exult  in  the  found 
of  my  fame.  The  virgins  fhall  gather  with 
fmiles,  around  him  who  conquered  mighty  Tren- 
mor. They  fhall  figh  with  the  fighs  of  love, 
and  admire  the  length  of  thy  fpear  ;  when  I  ihuU 
carry  it  among  tlioufands  j  when  I  lift  the  glii'- 
tering  point  to  the  fun." 

«^  Tha 
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"  Thou  fiialt  never  carry  my  fpear,"  faid  the 
angry  king  of  Morven.  "  Thy  mother  fliall  find 
thee  pale  on  the  fhore ;  and,  looking  over  the 
dark-blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  o£  him  that  flew  her 
fon  !"  «  I  will  not  lift  the  fpear,"  replied  the 
youth,  "  my  arm  is  not  ftrong  with  years.  But, 
with  the  feathered  dart,  I  have  learned  to  pierce 
a  diftant  foe.  Throw  down  that  heavy  mail  of 
fteel.  Trenmor  is  covered  from  death.  I  firft:, 
will  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  Throw  now  thy  dart, 
thou  king  of  Morven ! "  He  faw  the  heaving  of 
her  breafl.  It  was  the  lifter  of  the  king.  She 
had  feen  him  in  the  hall :  and  loved  his  face  of 
youth.  The  fpear  dropt  from  the  hand  of  Tren- 
mor :  he  bent  his  red  cheek  to  the  ground.  She 
was  to  him  a  beam  of  light  that  meets  the  fons  of 
the  cave ;  when  they  revifit  the  :fields  of  the  fun, 
and  bend  their  aching  eyes  I 

"  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the 
maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow,  «  let  me  reft  in  thy 
bounding  Ihip,  far  from  the  love  of  Corlo.  For 
he,  like  the  thunder  of  the  defart,  is  terrible  to. 
Inlbaca.  He  loves  me  in  the  gloom  of  pride. 
He  fhakes  ten  thoufand  fpears  !"  "  Reft  thou  in 
peace,"  faid  the  mighty  Trenmor,  "  reft  behind 
the  fliield  of  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly  from  the 
(hief,  though  he  fhakes  ten  thoufand  fpears  !" 
Three  days  he  waited  on  the  fliorc.  He  lent  his 
liorn  abroad.  He  called  Corlo  to  battle,  from 
all  his  echoing  hills.  But  Corlo  came  not  to  bat- 
tle. The  king  of  Lochlin  defcends  from  his  hall. 
He  feafted  on  the  roaring  Ihorc.  He  gave  the 
maid  to  Trenmor  ! 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  faid  Fingal,  "  thy  blood 

flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.     Our  fathers  met  in 

biitt-le,   .becaufe  they  loved  the  ftrife  of  Ipears. 

But  often-  did  they  f,>aft  in  the  hall ;  and  {end 

jiiJ  oj  3ai'j    round 
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round  the  joy  of  the  fiiell.  Let  thy  face  brighten 
with  gladnefs  ,  and  thine  ear  delight  in  the  harp. 
Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thine  ocean,  thou  hait 
poured  thy  valour  forth  -,  thy  voice  has  been  like 
the  voice  of  thoufands  when  they  engage  in  war. 
Raife,  to-morrow,  raife  thy  white  fails  to  the 
wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !  Bright  as  the 
beam  of  noon,  fhe  comes  on  my  mournfal  foul. 
I  have  feen  thy  tears  {or  the  fair  one.  I  fpared 
thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  ;  when  my  fword  was 
red  with  flaughter ;  when  my  eye  was  full  of 
tears  for  the  maid.  Or  doft  thou  chufe  the  fight  ? 
The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Trenmor 
is  thine  !  that  thou-  mayeft  depart  renowned,  like 
the  fun  fetting  in  the  weft !" 

"  King  of  the  race  of  MorVen,"  faid  the  chief 
of  refounding  Lochlin  I  <*  never  will  Swaran  fight 
with  thee,  firfl  of  a  thoufand  heroes  !  I  have 
feen  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  :  few  were  thy 
years  beyond  my  o\vn.  When  fhall  I,  I  faid  tx> 
my  foul,  lift  the  fpear  like  the  noble  Fingal  ? 
We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  v/arrior,  on  the 
fide  of  the  fhaggy  Malmor ;  after  my  waves  had 
carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feaft  of  a  thou- 
fand fhells  was  fpread.  Let  the  bards  fend  his 
name  who  overcame  to  future  years,  for  noble 
was  the  flrife  of  Malmor  \  But  many  of  the  Ihlps 
of  Lochlin  have  loft  their  youths  on  Lena.  Take 
thefe,  thou  kmg  of  Morven,  and  be  the  friend 
of  Swaran  \  When  thy  fons  fhall  come  to  Gor- 
mal,  the  feaft  of  fhells  fhall  be  fpread,  and  the 
combat  offered  on  the  vale." 

«  Nor  fhip,"  replied  the  king,  «  fhall  Fingal 
take,  nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  defart  is 
enough  to  me,  with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife 
on  thy  waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agan- 
decca !    Spread  thy  white  fails-  to  ihe  beam  of  t\i6 

mprning ; 
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morning ;  return  to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gormal.'* 
"  Bleft  be  thy  ibul,  thou  king  of  fhells,"  faid 
Swaran  of  the  dark-brown  Ihield.  "  In  peace 
thou  art  the  gale  of  Ipring.  In  war  the  moun- 
tain-ftorra.  Take  now  my  hand  in  friendiliip, 
king  of  echoing  Selma !  Let  thy  bards  mourn 
thofe  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of  Loch- 
lin  to  earth.  Raife  high  the  mofTy  Hones  of 
their  fame  :  that  the  children  of  the  north  here- 
after may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers 
fought.  The  hunter  may  fay,  when  he  leans  on 
a  molfy  tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swaran  fought, 
the  heroes  of  other  years.  Thus  hereafter  Ihall 
he  fay,  and  our  fame  fl\ull  lafl:  for  ever  !" 

«  S\v;u-an,"  faid  the  king  of  hills,  "  to-day 
our  fame  is  greateft.  "VVe  (hall  pafs  away  like  a 
dream.  No  found  will  remain  in -our  fields  of 
war.  Our  torabs  will  be  loi\  in  tl«j  heath.  The 
hunter  fhall  not  know  the  ])lace-of  our  rejfl.  Our 
names  may  be  heard  in  fong  What  avails  it, 
when  our  ftrength  hath  ceafed?  O  Ollian,  C.irril, 
and  Uliin  !  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no  more. 
Give  us  the  fong  of  other  yeai-s.  Let  the  night 
paf«  away  on  the  found,  and  morning  return 
with  joy." 

We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings.  An  hundred' 
harps  mixed  their  found  with  our  voice.  The 
face  of  Swaran  brightened,  like  the  full  moon  of 
heaven  *,  when  the  clouds  vanilh  away,  and  leave 
her  calm  and  broad,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  Iky  ! 

"  Where,  Carril,"  faid  the  great  Fingal, 
*<  Carril  of  other  times  !  Where  is  the  fou  of 
Scmo,  the  king  of  the  ifle  of  mift  ?  has  he  re- 
tired, like  the  meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreary 
cave  of  Tura  ?"  "  Cuthullin,"  faid  Carril  of 
other  times,  "  lies  in  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura. 
His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  l\rength.     His 

thoughts 
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thoughts  on  the  battles  he  loft.  Mournful  is  the 
king  of  fpears ;  till  now  unconquered  in  wan 
He  lends  his  fword  to  reft  on  the  fide  of  Fingal  : 
For,  like  the  ftorai  of  the  defart,  thou  haft  fcat- 
tered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal  t  the  fword 
of  the  hero.  His  fame  is  departed  like  mift, 
when  it  flies,  before  the  ruftling  wind,  along  the 
brightening  vale." 

"  No  :"  replied  the  king,  '«  Fingal  fhall  ne- 
ver take  his  fword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war  : 
his  fame  ftiall  never  fail.  Many  have  been  over- 
come in  battle ;  whofe  renown  arofe  from  their 
fall.  O  Swaran  !  king  of  refounding  woods,  give 
all  thy  grief  away.  The  vanquifhed,  if  brave, 
are  renowned.  They  are  like  the  fon  in  a  cloud, 
when  he  hides  his  face  in  the  foutli,  but  looks 
again  on  the  hills  of  grafs  f 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought 
the  battle  on  every  coaft.  His  foul  rejoiced  in 
blood.^  His  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured 
his  warriors  on  Craca  ;  Graca's  king  met  him 
from  his  grove :  for  then,  within  the  circle  of 
Brumo  *,  he  fpoke  to  the  ftone  of  power.  Fierce 
was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of  the 
breaft  of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of 
Craca  had  reached  Grumal  at  the  ftreams  of 
Cona :  he  vowed  to  have  the  white-bofomed 
maid,  or  die  on  echoing  Craca.  Three  days 
they  ftrove  together,  and  Grumal  on  the  fourth 
was  bound.  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed 
him,  in  the  horrid  circle  of  Brumo ;  where 
often,  they  faid,  the  ghofts  of  the  dead  howled 
round  the  ftone  of  their  fear.  But  he  afterwards 
Ihone,  lik  a  pillar  of  the  hght  of  heaven.     They' 

feU 


*  This  paCTage   alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king   of 
Craca. 
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fell  by  his  mighty  hand.  Grumal    had  all   his 

fame  !" 

"  Raife,  ye  bards  of  other  times/'  continued 
the  great  Fingal,  "  raife  high  the  praiie  of  he- 
roes :  that  my  foul  may  fettle  on  their  fame  -,  that 
the  mind  of  Swaran  may  ceafe  to  be  fad."  They 
'  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora.  The  dark  winds  ruftled 
over  the  chiefs.  An  hundred  voices,  at  once, 
arofe  :  a  hundred  harps  v/trc  firung.  They  fung 
of  other  times;  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former 
years  !  When  novr  ihall  I  hear  the  bard  ?  When 
rejoice  at  the  fame  of  my  fatners  ?  The  harp  is 
not  ftrung  on  Morven.  The  voice  of  muilc  af- 
cends  not  on  Cona.  Dead,  with  the  mighty,  li 
the  bard.     Fame  is  ii;  the  dtfirt  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft; 
it  glimmers  oii  Comia's  fide.  Over  Lena  is  heard 
the  horn  of  Swaran.  The  fons  of  the  ocean  ga- 
ther around.  Silent  and  fad  they  rife  on  the 
wave.  'The  biafb  of  Erin  is  behind  their  fails* 
White,  as  the  mifi:  of  Morven,  they  float  along 
the  fea.  "Gail,"  faid  Fingalj  "  call  my  dogs, 
the  long-bounding  fons  of  the  chafe.-  Call  white- 
breafted  Bran  and*  the  furiy  ftrength  of  Luath  ! 
Fillan,  and  Ryno  *,  but  he  is  not  here  !  My  fon 
refls  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and  Fergus  ! 
blow  the  horn>  that  the  joy  of  the  chace  may* 
arijfe  :  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  ani- 
ftart  at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  fhrill  found  fpreads  along  the  wood.  The 
fons  of  heathy  Cromla  arife..  A  thoufand  dogs, 
ily  off  at  once,  grey-bounding  through  the  heath.. 
A  deer  fell  by  every  dog ;  three  by  the  white- 
breafted  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in  their 
flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king  might, 
be  great !  One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno. 
The   grief  of  Fingal  returned.      He  faw   how 

peaceful 
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peaceful  lay  the  ftone  of  him,  who  was  the  firft 
at  the  chace  f  "  No  more  Ihalt  thou  rile,  O  my 
fon  !  to  partake  of  the  feaft  of  Cromla.  Soon 
will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  aiid  the  grafs  grow  rank 
on  thy  grave.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  fliall  pais 
along.  They  fhall  not  know  where  the  mighty 
lie. 

"  Offian  and  Fillan,  fons  of  my  ftrength  I 
Gaul,  chief  of  the  blue  fteel  of  war  !  let  us  af^ 
cend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let  us  find, 
the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Are  thefe  tlie 
walls  of  Tura  ?  grey  and  lonely  they  rife  on  the 
heath.  The  chief  of  fhells  is  fad,  and  the  halls 
are  filent  and  lonely.  Come,  let  us  find  Cu- 
thullin,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  But  is  that  Cu- 
thullin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the 
heath  ?  The  wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes.  I 
diilinguifh  not  my  friend." 

<<  Fingal !"  replied  the  youth,  «'  it  is  the  fon 
of  Semo  I  Gloomy  and  fad  is  the  hero !  his  hand 
is  on  his  fword»  Hull  to  tlie  fon  of  battle, 
breaker  of  the  fhields  1"  "  Hail  to  thee/'  re- 
plied Cuthullin,  "  hail  to  all  the  fons  of  Mor- 
ven  !  Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal !  it 
is  the  fun  on  Cromla  ;  when  the  hunter  mourns 
his  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between 
tlie  ci'ouds.  Thy  fons  are  like  flars  that  atteud 
thy  courfe.  They  give  light  in  tlie  night.  It  is 
not  thus  thou  haft  feen  me,  O  Fingal !  returning 
from  the  wars  of  thy  land  :  when  the  kings  of 
the  world  '*  had  fled,  and  joy  returned  to  tlie 
hill  of  hinds  !"  "  Many  are  thy  words,  Cuthul- 
lin," 

*  This  is  the  only  paflage  in  th^  poem  wherein  the  wars 
of  Fingal  againft  the  Romans  are  alluded  to  :  the  Roman  em- 
peror is  diftinguiihed  in  old  conapofition  by  the  title  of  ^ing  of 
the  zvorlJ, 
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lin,"  fald  Connan  *  of  fmall  renown.  «'  Thy 
v/ords  are  many,  fon  of  Semo,  but  where  are 
thy  deeds  in  arms  ?  Why  did  we  come,  over 
ocean,  to  aid  thy  feeble  fword  ?  Thou  flyeft  to 
thy  cave  of  grief,  and  Connan  fights  thy  battles. 
Refigntome  thefe  arms  of  light.  Yield  them, 
thou  chief  of  Erin/'  "  No  hero,"  replied  the 
chief,  "  ever  fought  the  arms  of  CuthuUin  !  and  . 
had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought  than,  it  were  in 
vam,  thou  gloomy  youth  !  I  fled  not  to  the  cave 
of  grief,  till  Ei-in  failed  at  her  itreams." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  faid  Fingal, 
"  Connan  ceafe  thy  words  !  CuthuUin  is  re- 
nowned in  battle  j  terrible  over  the  world.  Often 
have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  ftormy  chief  of 
Inis-fail.  Spread  now  thy  white  fails  for  the  ifle 
of  mift.  See  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock.  Her 
tender  eye  is  in  tears ;  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair 
from  her  heaving  breaft.  She  liftens  to  the 
breeze  of  night,  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers  f ; 
to  hear  the  fong  of  the  fea  !  the  found  of  thy 
diftant  harp  !" 

*<  Long  fhall  fhe  llften  in  vain.  CuthuUin 
fhall  never  return !  How  can  I  behold  Bragela, 
to  raife  the  figh  of  her  breafi  ?  Fingal,  I  was  al- 
ways vi<Storious>  in  battles  of  other  fpears  !" 
"  And  hereafter  thou  fhalt  be  victorious,"  faid 
Fingal  of  generous  fhelis,  "  The  fame  of  Cu- 
thuUin IhaU  grow,  like  the  branchy  tree  of 
Cromla.  Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chief  ! 
Many  fhall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand  !    Bring 

hither, 

*  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is  mentioned 
in  fcvcral  other  poims,  and  always  appears  with  the  fame  cha- 
radcr.  The  poet  pafled  him  over  in  filence  till  now,  and  his 
behaviour  here  delervcs  no  better  ufage. 

f  The  practice  of  finging  when  they  row  is  univerfal 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northweft  coafl  of  Scotland  and 
theifles.     It  deceives  lime,  and  injp irits  the  rowers. 
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hither,  Ofcar,  the  deer  !  Prepare  the  feafb  of 
fliells.  Ivet  our  fouls  rejoice  after  danger,  and 
our  friends  delight  in  our  prefence  !" 

We  fat.  We  feafted.  We  fung.  The  foul 
of  Cuthuilin  rofe.  The  ftrength  of  his  arm  re- 
turned. Gladnefs  brightened  along  his  face. 
Uilin  gave  the  fong  •,  Carril  raifed  the  voice* 
I  joined  the  bards,  and  fung  of  battles  of  the 
fpear.  Battles  \  where  I  often  fought.  Now 
I  hght  no  more  !  The  fame  of  my  former  deeds 
is  ceafed.  I  fit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my 
friends  ! 

Thus  the  night  pafTed  away  in  fong.  We 
brought  back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal 
arofe  on  the  heath,  and  fliook  his  glittering 
fpear.  He  moved  fir  ft  toward  the  plains  of 
Lena.     We  followed  in  all  our  arms. 

"  Spread  the  fail,''  faid  the  king,  "  feizc 
the  winds  as  they  pour  from  Lena."  We  rofe 
on  the  wave  with  fongs.  We  nifhed^  witli  joy, 
through  the  foam  of  the  deep* 
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ARGUMENT. 


Lathmon,  a  Britifh  prince,  taking  advantage  of  Fingal's 
abfence  on  an  expedition  in  Ireland,  made  a  defcent  on 
Morven,  and  advanced  within  fight  of  Selma,  the  royal 
refidence.  Fingal  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  and  Lathmon 
retreated  to  a  hill,  w^here  his  army  was  furprized  by 
fiight,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner  by  Oflian  and  Gaul  the 
fon  of  Morni.  The  poem  opens,  with  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  Fingal  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  and  ends,  it  may 
be  fuppofcd,  about  noon  the  next  day. 
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M, 


^b  E  L  M  A,  thy  halls  are  fitent.  There  is  no 
found  in  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave  tum- 
bles alone  on  the  coaft.  The  filent  beam  of  the  fun 
is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of  Morven  come 
forth,  like  the  bow  of  the  fliower  •,  they  look  to- 
wards green  Erin  for  the  white  fails  of  the  king. 
He  had  promifed  to  return,  but  the  winds  of  the 
north  arofe ! 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  like  a  ftream 
=of  darknefs  !  It  is  the  hoft  of  Lathmon.  He  has 
heard  of  the  abfence  of  Fingal.  He  trufts  in  the 
wind  of  the  north.  His  foul  brightens  with  joy. 
Why  doft  thou  come,  O  Lathmon  ?  The  mighty 
are  not  in  Sehna.  Why  comeft  thou  with  thy 
forward  fpear  ?  Will  the  daughters  of  Morven 
fight  ?  But  ftop,  O  mighty  ftream,  in  thy  courfe  ! 
Does  not  ^athmon  behold  thefe  fails  ?  Why  doft 
thou  vanifh,  Lathmon,  like  the  mift  of  the  lake? 
But  the  fqually  ftorm  is  behind  thee  j  Fingal 
purfues  thy  fteps ! 

The  kmg  of  Morven  had  ilarted  from  deep, 
as  we  rolled  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  He  ftretch- 
ed  his  hand  to  his  fpear,  his  heroes  rofe  around. 
We  knew  that  he  had  feen  his  fathers,  for  they 
often  defcended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  f\vt)rd 
of  the  foe  rofe  over  the  land ;  and  the  battle 
darkened  before  us.  ««  Whither  haft  thou  fled, 
P  wind  ?"  faid  the  king  of  Morven.     «  Doft 

thou 
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thou  ruille  in  the  chambers  of  the  fouth,  pur- 
fueft  thou  the  fliower  in  other  lands  ?  Why  deft 
thou  not  come  to  my  fails  ?  to  the  blue  face  of 
my  feas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven, 
and  the  king  is  abfent  far.  But  let  each  bind  on 
his  mail,  and  each  afTume  his  fliield.  Stretch 
every  fpear  over  the  wave  ;  let  every  fword  be 
imfheadied.  Lathmon  *  is  before  us  with  his 
hoft  :  he  that  fled  f  from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of 
Lona.  But  he  returns,  like  a  collected  ftream, 
and  his  roar  is  between  our  hiUs." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  ruflied 
into  Carmona's  bay.  Oiiian  afcended  the  hill : 
He  thrice  ftruck  his  bofly  iliield.  The  rock  of 
Morven  replied  ;  the  bounding  roes  came  forth. 
The  foe  was  troubled  in  my  prefence  :  he  coUedled 
his  darkened  hoft.  I  ftood,  like  a  cloud  on  the 
hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of  my  youth. 

Morni  %  fat  beneath  a  tree^  at  the  roaring  wa- 
ters of  Strumon  ||  :  his  locks  of  age  are  grey  :  he 
leans  forward  on  his  ibfF;  young  Gaul  is  near 
the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  father.  Often 
did  he  rife,  in  the  fire  of  his  foul,  at  the  mighty 
deeds  of  Morni.  The  aged  heard  the  found  of 
Offian's  fhield :  he  knew  the  fign  of  war.  He 
ftarted  at  once  from  his   place.     His  grey  hair 

parted 

*  It  is  faid  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  inttlligence  of 
I^athmon's  invafion,  that  occafioned  Fingal's  return  from 
Ireland  ;  though  Oflian,  more  poetically,  afcribes  the  caufe  of 
Pingal's  knowledge  to  his  dream. 

t  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  defeated 
Lathmon, 

\  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Fin- 
gal, and  his  father  Comhal.  The  laft  mentioned  hero  was 
killed  in  battle  againft  Morni's  tribe  ;  but  the  valour  and 
condudl  of  Fingal  reduced  them,  at  laft,  to  obedience.  Wc 
£nd  the  two  heroes  perfc»5lly  reconciled  in  thif  poem. 

U  Stru'-monc,  fream  of  tbe  bill.  Here  the  proper  name 
«{  a  rivulet  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  Sdma. 
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parted  on  his  back.     He  remembered  the  deeds 
of  other  years. 

*«  My'fon,"  he  faid  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  "  I 
hear  the  found  of  war.  The  king  of  Morven  is 
returned,  his  fignals  are  fpread  on  the  wind. 
Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon ;  bring  his  arms  to 
.  Morni.  Bring  the  fhield  of  my  father's  latter 
years,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail.  Take  thou  thy 
armour,  O  Gaul !  and  rufli  to  the  firll  of  thy 
battles.  Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of 
thy  fathers.  Be  thy  courfe  in  the  field,  like  the 
eagle's  wing.  Why  {houldll  thou  fear  death,  my 
fon  ?  the  valiant  fall  with  fame  j  their  fhields 
turn  the  dark  llream  of  danger  away ;  renown 
dwells  on  their  aged  hairs.  Doft  thou  not  fee, 
O  Gaul !  how  the  fleps  of  my  age  are  honoured  .** 
Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  him, 
with  awe,  and  turn  theif  eyes,  with  iilent  joy, 
on  his  courfe.  But  I  never  fled  from  danger,  my 
fon  I  my  fword  lightened  through  the  darknefs 
of  war.  The  ftr  anger  melted  before  me  j  the 
mighty  were  blafted  in  my  prefence." 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged 
warrior  is  covered  with  ftcel.  He  took  the 
fpear  in  his  hand,  which  was  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingal, 
his  fon  attended  his  fteps.  The  fon  of  Comhal 
arofe  before  him  with  joy,  when  he  came  in  his 
locks  of  age. 

«  Chief  of  roaring  Strumon  !"  faid  the  rifing 
foul  of  Fingal ;  <«  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after 
thy  ftrength  has  faikd  ?  Often  has  Morni  ilione 
in  fight,  Uke  the  beam  of  the  afcending  fun  ; 
when  he  difperfes  the  ftorms  of  the  hill,  and ' 
brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  why 
didft  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is 
in  the  fong.  The  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs 
Vol.  I.  N  the 
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the  departure  of  mighty  Morni.  Why  dldft 
thou  not  reft  in  thine-age  ?  The  foe  will  vanilli 
before  FIngal  !" 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  rephed  the  chief,  "  the 
sf^rcngth  of  INIorni's  arm  has  faiied.  I  attempt 
to  draw  the  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains 
in  its  place.  I  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  Ihort 
of  the  mark.  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  fliield. 
We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  hill :  our  ftrength 
returns  no  more.  I  have  ,a  fon,  O  Fingal !  his 
foul  has  delighted  in  Morni's  deeds  ;  but  his 
fword  has  not  been  Ufted  againft  a  foe,  neither 
has  his  fame  beguric  I  come  with  him  to  war  ; 
to  direct  his  arm  in  fight.  His  renown  will  be 
a  light  to  my  ibul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  de- 
parture. O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot 
among  the  people !  that  the  heroes  would  only 
.fay,  "  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul !" 

"  King  of  Strumon,"  , Fingal  replied,  "  Gaul 
fhall  lift  the  fword  in  fight.  But  he  Ihall  lift  it  be- 
;fore  Fingal',  myarmvfnall  defend  his  youth.  But 
reft  thou  in  the  halls  of  Selma  •,  and  hear  of  our 
renown.  Bid  the  harp  to  be  ftrung,  and  the  voice 
of  the  bard  to  arlfe,  that  thofe  who  fall  may  re- 
joice in  their  fame  •,  and  the  foul  of  Morni 
brighten  with  joy.  Oftian  !  thou  haft  fought  in 
battles  ;  the  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  thy  fpear  : 
thy  courfe  be  with  Gaul,  in  the  ftrife  ;  but  de- 
part not  from  the  fide  of  Fingal !  left  the  foe 
lliould  find  you  alone,  and  your  fame  fail  in  my 
prefence." 

"I  faw  *  Gaul  in  his  arms  ;  my  foul  was  mixed 
with  his.  The  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  ! 
he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.     We  fpoke  the 

,words 

*  OfTian  fpeaks.  The  contraft  between  the  old  and  young 
heroes  is  flron^Iy  marked.  The  circumftance  of  the  latter 's 
drawing  their  Ivvords  is  well  imagined,  and  agrees  with  the 
impatience  of  young  foldiers,  juft  entered  upon  adion. 
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ti'ords  of  friend  (hip  In  fecrct ;  the  lightning  of 
our  fwords  poured  together ;  for  we  drew  them 
behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  flrength  of  our 
arms  on  the  empty  air." 

Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  fat  at 
the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide 
with  all  his  grey  waving  .locks.  Their  words 
were  of  other  times,  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  their 
fathers.  Three  bards,  at  times,  touched  the 
liarp  :  Ullin  was  near  with  his  fong.  He  fung 
of  the  mighty  Comhal ;  but  darknefs  *  gathered 
on  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on 
Ullin  :  at  once  ccafed  the  fong  of  the  bard.  Fin- 
gal obferved  the  aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  fpcke. 
*^  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  tliat  darknefs  ?  Let 
the  days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers 
contended  in  war  ;  but  we  meet  together,  at  the 
feaft.  Our  fwords  are  turned  on  the  foe  of  our 
land  :  he  melts  before  us  on  the  field.  Let  the 
days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot,  hero  of  mofTy 
Strumon  !" 

"  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I 
remember  thy  father  with  joy.  He  was  terrible 
in  battle  ;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly. 
My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  vaien  the  king  of 
heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal  !  the 
feeble  remain  on  the  hills  !  How  many  heroes 
have  pafTed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni !  Yet  I 
did  not  fhun  the  battle ;  neither  did  I  fly  from 
the  ftrife  of  the  valiant.  Now  let  the  friends  of 
N  2  Fingal 

*  Ullin  had  chofcn  111  the  fuhjed  of  his  fong.  The  djri- 
r.rfs  ii-hich  gathered  ou  Morm  s  bro'xx.'^  did  not  proceed  from  any 
diflike  he  had  to  Ccmhars  name,  though  they  were  foe?,  bu'^ 
fiom  his  fear  that  the  fong  \Yould  awaken  Fingal  to  a  re- 
membrance of  the  feuds  which  had  fubfilled  of  old  betwfjen 
the  families.  Fingal's  fpeech  on  this  occafioii  abounds  wub 
generofity  and  good  fcnfe. 
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Vingal  reft ;  for  the  night  is  around  ;  tint  they 
may  rHe,  with  ftrength,  to  battle  againft  car- 
borne  Lathmon.  .1  hear  the  found  of  his  hoft, 
like  thunder  moving  on  the  hills.  Ollian  !  and 
fair-haired  Gaul!  ye  are  young  and  fwift  in  the 
race.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal  from  that 
woody  hill.  But  approach  them  not,  your 
fathers  are  not  near  to  fliield  you.  Let  not 
your  fame  fall  at  once.  The  yajour  of  youth 
may  fail  !" 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy. 
iWe  moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps 
are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all 
its  ftars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the 
field.  The  diilant  noife  of  the  foe  reached  our 
ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  fpoke,  in  his  valour  : 
his  hand  half-unfheathed  tlie  fword. 

f*  Son  rof  Fingal !"  he  faid,  **  why  burns  the 
•foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high.  My  fteps 
are  difordered  ;  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword. 
When  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens 
before  mt.  I  fee  their  fleeping  hoft.  Tremble 
thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  of  the 
fpear  ?  How  would  the  foul  of  Morni  rife  if  we 
flionldrufli  on  the  foe!  Our  renown  would 
grow  in  fon^:  Our  fteps  would  be  ftately  in  the 
eyes  of  the  brave.^' 

««  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  ««  my  foul  de- 
lights in  war.  I  delight  to  fliine  in, battle  alone, 
to  give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  the 
foe  fhould  prevail;  can  I  behold  the  eyes  of  the 
king  ?  They  are  terrible  in  his  difpleafure,  and 
like  the  flames  of  death.  But  I  will  not  behold 
them  in  his  wrath  \  Oflian  fliall  prevail  or  fall. 
But  fhall  the  fame  of  the  vanquiftied  rife  ?  They 
pafs  like  a  fhade  away.  But  the  fame  of  Oflian 
fliuil  -i-ift !    His  deeds  ihall  be  like  his  father's. 

Let 
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Let  us  rufh  in  our  arms  ;  foA  of  Momi,  let  us 
rufti  to  fight.  Gaul !  if  thou  Ihouldft  return, 
go  to  Selma's  lofty  hall.  Tell  to  Evirallin  that  I 
fell  with  fame-,  carry  this  fword  to  Branno's 
daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to  Ofcar,  when  the 
years  of  his  youth  Ihall  arife." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh  ; 
*•"  Ihall  I  return  after  Offian  is  low  ?  What  would 
my  father  lay,  what  Fingal  the  king-  of  men  ? 
The  feeble  would  turn  their  eyes  and  fay,  *^  Be- 
hold Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in  his  blood  !" 
Ye  Ihall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the 
midft  of  ^my  renown  1  Offian  !  I  have  heard 
from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes  ; 
their  mighty  deeds  when  alone ,  for  the  foul  in- 
creafes  in  danger." 

"  8on  of  Morni,"  I  replied  and  ftrode  before 
him  on  the  heath,  "  our  fathers  (liall  praife  our 
valour,  when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  ox 
gladnefs  fhall  rife  on  their  fouls,  when  their  eyc-^ 
are  full  of  tears.  They  will  fay,  "  Our  fon> 
have  not  fallen  unknown  :  they  fpread  death 
around  them."  But  why  fhould  we  think  of  the 
narrow  houfe  ?  The  fword  defends  the  brave. 
But  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble;  their 
renown  is  never  heard." 

We  ruflied  forward  through  night ;  we  came 
to  the  roar  of  a  ftream,  which  bent  its  blue 
courfe  round  the  foe,  through  trees  that 
echoed  to  its  found.  We  came  to  the  bank  of 
the  flream,  and  faw  the  fleeping  hoft.  Their 
tires  were  decayed  on  the  plain  ;  the  lonely  fteps 
of  their  fcouts  were  diftant  far.  1  ftretched  my 
fpear  before  me  to  fupport  my  fteps  over  the 
ftream.  But  Gaul  took  my  hand,  •  and  fpoke 
the  v>'onls  of  the  brave.  "  Shall  the  fon  of  Fingal 
I  uUi  on  the  rxcei;ing  foe  ?     Shall  he  come  like  a 

blail 
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blaft  by  night,  when  it  overturns  the  young 
trees  in  fecret  ?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his 
fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  grey  hairs  of 
Morni,  for  actions  like  thefe.  Strike,  Oflian, 
ftrike  the  fliield,  and  let  their  thouiands  rife  ! 
Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his  firft  battle,  that  he 
may  try  the  ftrength  of  his  arm." 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior  :  my  burft- 
ing  tears  came  down.  "  And  the  foe  Ihall  meet 
thee,  Gaul !"  I  faid  :  "  the  fame  of  Morni's  fou 
fhall  arife.  But  rufh  not  too  far,  my  hero  :  let 
the  gleam  of  thy  fteel  be  near  to  Oflian.  Let 
our  hands  join  in  flaughter.  Gaul  I  doft  thou 
not  behold  that  rock  }  Its  grey  fide  dimly  gleams 
to  the  ftars.  Should  the  foe  prevail,  let  our  back 
be  towards  the  rock.  Then  fhall  they  fear  to 
approach  our  fpears  ;  for  death  is  in  our  hands  !" 

I  ftruck  thrice  my  echoing  fhield.  The  ftart- 
hig  foe  arofe.  We  ruflied  on  in  the  found  of  our 
arms.  Their  crowded  fteps  fly  over  the  heath. 
They  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal  was  come. 
The  ftrength  of  their  arms  witherecl  away.  The 
found  of  their  flight  was  like  that  of  flame, 
when  it  rufhes  thro'  the  blafted  groves.  It  was 
then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  ftrength  *,  it 
was  then  his  fword  arofe.  Cremor  fell-,  and 
mighty  Leth.  Dunthormo  Itruggled  in  his  blood. 
The  fteel  ruiheil  through  Crotho's  fide,  as  bent, 
he  rofc  on  his  fpear  \  the  black  flream  poured 
from,  the  wound,  and  hifled  on  the  half-extin- 
guilhed  oak.  Cathmin  fawthe  fteps  of  the  hero 
behind  him,  he  afccnded  a  blafted  tree  ;  but  the 
fpear  pierced  him  from  behind.  Shrieking, 
panting,  he  fell.  Mofs  and  withered  branches 
purfue  his  fall,  and  ftrcw  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  in  the 
f^rft  of  thv  battles.     Nor  flept  the  fword  by  thy 

fide, 
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fide,  thou  laft  of  Fingal's  race !  OiTian  ruflied 
forward  in  his  ftrength;  the  people  fell  before 
him  :  as  the  grafs  by  the  ftafF  of  the  boy,  when 
he  whiftles  along  the  field,  and  the  grey  beard 
of  the  thiftle  falls.  But  carelefs  the  youth  moves 
on ;  his  fleps  are  towards  the  defart.  Grey 
morning  rofe  around  us  ;  the  winding  ftreams  are 
bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a 
hill  J  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rofe.  He  bent 
the  red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  he  is  filent  in  liis  riilng 
grief.  '  He  often  ftruck  his  bofTy  fliield  -,  and  his 
Heps  are  unequal  on  the  heath.  I  faw  the  dif- 
tant  darknefs  of  the  hero,  and  I  fpoke  to  Morni's 
fon. 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,  do  ft  thou 
behold  the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their 
wrath.  Let  our  fteps  be  towards  the  king  *.  He 
fhall  rife  in  his  ftrength,  and  the  hoft  of  Lath- 
mon vanifli.  Our  fame  is  around  us,  warrior, 
the  eyes  of  the  aged  -[•  will  rejuice.  But  let  us 
fly,  fon  of  Morni,  I^athmon  defcends  the  hill." 
"  Then  let  our  fteps  be  How,"  replied  the  fair- 
haired  Gaul ',  "  left  the  foe  fay,  with  a  fmile, 
<'  Behold  ihe  warriors  of  night.  I'hcy  are,  like 
ghofrs,  terrible  in  darknefs ;  they  melt  away  be- 
fore the  beam  of  the  eaft."  Offian,  take  the 
Ihield  of  Gormar  who  fell  beneath  thy  fpear. 
The  aged  heroes  will  rejoice  beholding  the  deeds 
of  their  fons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Sul- 
math  t  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon :.  Sulmath 
chief  of  Dutha  at   the  dark-rolling    ftream   of 

Duvranna 

*  Fingal. 

f  Fingal  and  A-Iorni. 

I   Suil-mhath,  a  Man  of  goad  eye-fi^bi. 
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Duvranna  *.  "  Why  doft  thou  not  rufli,  Con  of 
Nuath,  with  a  thoufand  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why 
doft  thou  not  defcend  with  thy  hoft,  before  the 
warriors  fly  ?  Their  bhie  arms  are  beaming  to 
the  rifing  light,  and  their  fleps  are  before  us  ou 
the  heath !" 

«  Son  of  the  feeble  hand/'  faid  Lathmon, 
<«  Ihall  my  holl:  defcend  !  They  are  but  two, 
,  fon  of  Dutha !  fliall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel ! 
Nuath  would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  depar- 
ture of  his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from 
Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached. 
Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha  !  I  be- 
hold the  ftately  fteps  of  Oflian.  His  fame  is 
worthy  of  my  fteel !  let  us  contend  in  fight." 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the 
words  of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  fhield  on  my 
arm ;  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  fword  of 
Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring  ftream  5 
I.athmon  came  down  in  his  ftrength.  His  dark 
hoft  rolled,  like  clouds,  behind  him  :  but  the 
fon  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  ftccl ! 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  faid  the  hero,  "  thy  fame 
has  grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of 
my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men  !  Lift 
now  thy  fpear  againft  Lathmon  *,  lay  the  fon  of 
Nuath  low  !  Lay  him  low  among  his  warriors, 
or  thou  thyfelf  muft  fiill !  It  Ihall  never  be  told 
in  my  halls  that  my  people  fell  in  my  prefence  ; 
that  they  fell  in  the  prefence  of  Lathmon  when 
his  fword  refted  by  his  fide :    the  blue  eyes  of 

Cutha 

*  Dubh-bhranna,  dari  mountahi-JIream.  A  river  In  Scot- 
land, which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Banff,  ftill  retains  the 
-lanie  of  Duvran.  If  that  is  meant  in  this  paflage,  JLath- 
jTion  muft  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Pidifti  nation,  or  thofe 
<"aIedonians  who  inli»bited  of  old  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Scoi- 
land. 
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Cutha  would  roll  in  tears  ;  her  fteps  be  lonely  in 
the  vales  of  Dunlathmon  !" 

"  Neither  Ihail  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  «  that 
the  fon  of  Fingal  tied.  Were  his  fteps  cpvered 
with  darkneis,  yet  would  not  Oman  iiy  !  his 
foul  would  meet  him  and  lay,  "  Does  the 
bard  of  Selma  fear  the  foe :"  No  :  he  does 
not  fear  the  foe.  His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of 
battle !" 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  fpear.  He 
pierced  the  ihield  of  Offian.  I  felt  the  cold  fteel 
by  my  fide.  I  drew  the  fword  of  INIorni.  I  cut 
the  fpear  in  twain.  The  bright  point  fell  gUtter- 
ing  on  earth.  The  fon  of  Nuiith  burnt  in  hi:> 
wrath.  He  lifted  high  his  founding  ihield.  His 
dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending  forward,  it 
flione  iike  a  gate  of  brafs  !  But  Oilian's  fpear 
pierced  the  brightnefs  of  its  boffes,.  and  funk  in 
a  tree  that  role  behind.  The  fhield  hung  on  the 
quivering  lance  !  but  Lathmon  ftill  advanced  ! 
Gaul  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  ch'ef.  He  ftretched 
his  buckler  before  my  fword  ;  when  it  defc ended, 
in  a  ftream  of  light,  over  tlie  king  .  of  Dunkith- 
mon  ! 

L'athmon  beheld,  the-  fon  of  INIorni.  The 
tear  ftarted  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  fword 
of  his  fathers  on  earth,  and  fpoke  the  words  of 
the  brave.  "  Why  fhould  Lathmon  fight  againfk 
the  nrfb  of  men  I  Your  fools  are  beams  from 
heaven  j  your  i words  the  flames  of  death  !  Whu 
can  equal  the  renown  of  the  heroes,  whole  deeds 
are  fo  great  in  youth  ^  O  that  ye  were  in  the 
balls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lach- 
mon  !  then  would  my  father  f  aVj  that  his  fon  dicf 
not  yield  to  the  weak  :  Eat  v/ho  comes  a  mighty 
ftream,  along  the  echoing  heath  ?  the  little  hills 
are  troubled  bt^ore  him ;  a  thoufand  ghofts  are 
N5  on 
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on  the  be:ims  of  his  fteel ;  the  ghofts  of  thole 
who  are  to  fall  *',  by  the  arm  of  the  king  of  re- 
founding  Morven.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Fingal  ! 
thy  fons  ihall  fight  thy  wars.  They  go  forth 
before  thee ;  they  return  with  the  fteps  of  their 
renown  !" 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fe- 
cret  over  the  deeds  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face 
brightened  with  gladnefs  ;  his  aged  eyes  look 
faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the 
halls  of  Selma.  "We  fat  around  the  feaft  of  Ihells. 
The  maids  of  fong  came  into  our  pre  fence,  and 
the  mildly  blufliing  Evirallin  !  Her  hair  fpreads 
on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on 
Oilian.  She  touched  the  harp  of  mufic  ;  we 
blefied  the  daughter  of  Branno  ! 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to  Lathmon 
king  of  fpears.  The  fword  of  Trenmor  fhook  by 
his  fide,  as  high  he  raifed  his  mighty  arm.  "  Son 
of  Nulith,"  he  fiid,  "  why  doft  thou  fearch  for 
fame  in  Morven  ?  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the- 
feeble ;  our  fwords  gleam  not  over  the  weak.. 
When  did  we  roufe  thee,  O  Lathmon  !  with  the 
found  of  war  ?  Fingal  doe?  not  delight  in  battle,, 
though  his  arm  is  ftrong  !  My  renown  grows  on 
the  fall  of  the  haughty.  The  light  of  my  fteel' 
pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes  ! 
and  the  tombs  of  tlie  valiant  rife ;  the  tombs  of" 
my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers  !  I  at  laft  mufi:  re- 
main alone  !  But  I  will  remain  renownetl ;  the 
departure  of  my  foul  fliall  be  a  flream  of  light. 
Lathmon  !  retire  to  thy  place  !  Turn  thy  battles 
to  other  lands  !  The  race  of  Morven  are  renown- 
ed ;  their  foes  are  the  fons  of  tlKi  unhappy  !" 

*  It  was  thought,  in  Offian's  time,  that  each  pcrfon  had 
his  attending  fpirit.  The  tradiaoil3  concerning  this  opiuica 
.'.re  dark  and  unf;Hisfudory. 
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ARGUMENT. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give  the  ftory  which  is  the 
foundation  of  this  poem,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Ufnoth  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyle- 
fhire  which  is  near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Lorn, 
had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Atthos,  and  Ardan  by  Sliffama, 
the  daughter  of  Serao  and  fifter  to  the  celebrated  Cuthul- 
lin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very  young,  were  fent  over 
to  Ireland,  by  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  under 
their  uncle,  Cuthullin,  who  made  a  great  figure  in  that 
kingdom.  They  were  juH  landed  in  Ulfter  when  the  news 
of  CuthuUin's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  tlrough  very  young, 
took  the  command  of  CuthuUin's  army,  made  head  againfl 
Cairbar  the  ufurper,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles. 
Cairbar  at  laft  having  found  means  to  murder  Cormac  the 
lawful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos  ihif ted  fides,  and  he  him- 
felf  was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over 
into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  with  whom  Cairbar  was^ 
in  love,  refided,  at  that  time,  in  Selama,  a  caftle  in  Ulftcr: 
ihe  faw,  fell  in  love,  and  fled  with  Nathos ;  but  a  ftorm. 
riling  at  fea,  they  were  unfortunately  driven  back  on  that 
part  of  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  where  Cairbar  was  encamped 
with  his  army.  The  three  brothers,  after  having  defended 
themfelves,  for  fome  time,  with  great  bravery,  were  over- 
powered and  lluin,  and  the  unfortunate  Dar-thula  killed, 
herfelf  upon  the  body  of  her  beloved  Nathos. 

1  he  poem  opens,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  the 
fons  of  Ufnoth,  and  brings  in,  by  vny  of  epifode,  whai 
paffed  before.  It  relates  the  death  of  Dar-thula  differently 
from  the  common  tradition  ;  this  account  is  the  moft  pro- 
bable, as  fuicide  fccms  to  have  been  unknown  in  thofc 
«»rly  times  r  for  no  traces  of  it  arc  found  in  the  old  poetry. 


DAR-THULA; 
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Daughter  of  heaven>  fair  art  thou  ! 
the  iilence  of  thy  face  is  pleafant  1  Thou  comeft 
forth  in  lovelinefs.  The  ftars  attend  thy  blue 
courfe  in  the  eaft.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy  pre- 
fence,  O  moon  !  They  brighten  their  dark-brown 
fides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  light  of  the 
filent  night  ?  The  ftars  are  afhamed  in  thy  pre- 
fence.  They  turn  away  their  fparkling  eyes. 
Whither  doft  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  when 
the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Haft: 
thou  thy  hall,  like  Oflian  ?  Dwelleft  thou  in  the 
fliadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  fiftcrs  fallen  from 
heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at 
night,  no  more  ?  Yes  !  they  have  fallen,  fair 
light  !  and  thou  doft  often  retire  to  mourn.  But 
thou  thyfelf  fliall  fail,  one  night  j  and  leave  thy 
blue  path  in  heaven.  The  ftars  will  then  lift 
their  heads  :  they,  who  were  alhamed  in  thy 
prefence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed 
with  thy  brightnefs.  Look  from  thy  gates  in 
the  Iky.  Burft  the  cloud,  O  wind  !  that  the 
daughter  of  night  may  look  forth  I  that  the 
fhaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean 
roll  its  white  waves,  in  light, 

Niithos 
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Nathos  *  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos,  that 
beam  of  youth.  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers. 
They  move  in  the  gloom  of  their  courfe.  The 
fons  of  Ufnoth  move  in  darknefs,  from  the  wrath 
of  Cairbar  f  of  Erin.  Who  is  that,  dim  by  their 
fide  ?  The  night  has  covered  her  beauty  !  Her 
hair  fighs  on  ocean's  wind.  Her  robe  ftreams  in 
dufky  wreaths.  She  is  hke  the  fair  fpirit  of 
heaven  in  the  midft  of  his  fhadow^  mift.  Who 
is  it  but  Dar-thula :{:,  the  firft  of  Erin's  maids  ?  She 
has  fled  from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  \vith  blue- 
Ihielded  Nathos.  But  the  winds  deceive  thee, 
O  Dar-thula  1  They  deny  the  woody  Etha,  to 
thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  the  mountains  of  Na- 
thos ;  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  his  climbing  waves*. 
The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near :  the  towers  of  the 
foe  lift  their  heads !  Erin  {Iret-ches  its  green  head 
into  the  fea.  Tura's  bay  receives  the  iliip.  Where 
have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds  !  when  the  fons- 
of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been 
fporting  on  plains,  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard.. 
O  that  ye  had  been  ruftling  in  the  Hiils  of  Na-- 
thos,  till  tlie  hills  of  Etha  arofe  ?  till  they  arofe 
in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their  returning  chief! 
Long  haft  tliou  been  abfent,  Nathos  !  The  day 
of  thy  return  is  pafl ! 

But  the  land  of  ftrangcrs  faw  thee,  lovely  ! 
thou  waft  lovely  in  the  e)'es  of  Dar-thula.     Thy 

face 


*  Nathos  [i^mCicz youtlifuf,   Allthos,  exqulfttj  icaii^-,  Ardan, 

f  Cairbar,  who  murdered  Cormac  kin^  of  Ireland,  and 
vifui-pcd  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Ofcar  the 
{on  of  Oflian  in  a  fingle  combat.  'I'ho  pott,  upon  other  oc- 
cufions,  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired. 

I  Dar-thula,  or  Dart-'huile,  a  ti-on.'au  -zrlf/j  Ji.-w  eyrr.  She 
was  the  moll  famous  beauty  of  antiquity.  'I'o  this  day, 
when  a  woman  is  praifcd  for  her  beauty,  the  common  phrufc 
is,  tlxAtJie  is  as  loic/y  as  Dar'thula, 
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face  was  like  tlie  light  of  the  morning.  Thy 
hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy  foul  was  gene- 
rous and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  fetting  fun. 
Thy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds  ;  the  glid- 
ing ftream  of  Lora  !  But  when  the  rage  of  battle 
rofe,  thou  waft  a  fea  in  a  ftorm.  The  clang  of 
thy  arms  was  terrible :  the  hoft  vaniflied  at  the 
found  of  tliy  courfe.  It  was  then  Dar-thula  be- 
held thee,  from  the  top  of  her  mofTy  tower  : 
from  the  tovrer  of  Selama  *,  where  her  fathers 
dwelt. 

<«  Lovely  art  thou,  O  ftranger  !"  fhe  faid,  for 
her  trembling  foul  arofe.  "  Fair  art  thou  in 
thy  battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  f  !  Why 
doft  thou  rufli  on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  rud- 
dy look  ?  Few  are  thy  hands,  in  fight,  againft  the 
dark-browed  Cairbar  !  O  that  I  might  be  freed 
from  his  love  :j: !  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Nathos  !  Bleft  are  the  rocks  of  Etha ! 
they  will  behold  liis  fteps  at  the  chace  !  they  will 
fee  his  white  bofora,  when  the  winds  lift  his 
flowing  hair  1"  Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula, 
in  Selama's  mofly  towers.  But,  now,  the  night 
is  around  thee^  The  winds  have  deceived  thy 
fails.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails,  Dar^ 
thula  !  Their  bluftering  found  is  high.  Ceafe  a 
little  while,  O  north  wind  !  Let  me  hear  the 
voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar- 
thula,  between  the  ruftling  blafts  1 

"  Are 

*  The  word  fignifies  either  beautiful  to  behold^  or  a  place 
•R>ith  a  pUafant  or  ivide  profpe^.  Tn  ear'y  times,  they  huilt 
£heir  houfes  upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  of  the 
country,  and  to  prevent  their  being  furprized  :  many  of 
them,  on  that  account,  were  called  Selama.  The  famous 
Seima  of  Fingul  is  derived  from  the  fame  root. 

f  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  privately 
niurdered  by  Cairbar. 

\  That  is,  of  the  love  of  Caiibar, 
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«  Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos  ?"  fhe  fliid, 
<f  This  the  roar  of  his  mountain-ftreams  ?  Comes 
that  beam  of  light  from  Ufnoth's  nightly  hall  ? 
The  mift  fpreads  around  -,  the  beam  is  feeble  and 
diftant  far.  But  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  foul 
dwells  in  the  chief  of  Etha  !  Son  of  the  gene- 
rous Ufnoth,  why  that  broken  frgh  ?  Are  we  in 
the  land  of  fti-angers,  chief  of  echoing  Etha  !" 

"  Thefe  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he 
replied,  "  nor  this  the  roar  of  his  ftreams.  No 
light  comes  from  Etha's  halls,  for  they  are  dif^ 
tant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  ftrangers,  in  the 
land  of  cruel  Cairbar.  The  winds  have  deceived 
us,  Dar-thula.  Erin  lifts  here  her  hills.  Go 
towards  the  north,  Althos :  be  thy  fteps,  Ardan, 
along  the  coaft ;  that  the  foe  may  not  come  in 
darknefs,  and  our  hope*  of  Etha  fail."  **  I  will 
go  towards  that  mofly  tower,  to  fee  who  dwells 
about  the  beam.  Reft,  Dar-thula,  on  the  fhore  \ 
reft  in  peace,  thou  lovely  light  i  the  fword  cf 
Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  tht  lightning  of 
heaven  1" 

He  went.  She  fat  alone  ;  fhe  heard  the  roll- 
ing of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye.  She 
looks  for  returning  Nathos.  Her  foul  trembles 
at  the  blaft.  She  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread 
of  his  feet.  The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard. 
«  Where  art  thou,  fon  of  my  love  !  The  roar  of 
the  blafl  is  around  me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy 
night.  But  Nathos  does  not  return.  What  de- 
tains thee,  chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes  met  the 
hero  in  the  ftrife  of  the  night  ?"* 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark.  He  had 
fcen  his  departed  friend !  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura. 
The  ghoft  of  Cuthullin  ftalked  there  alone  :  The 
f>ghing  of  his  breaft  was  frequent.  The  decayed 
flame  of  his  eyes  was  terrible  !  His  fpcar  was  a 

colurpu 
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column  of  mift.  The  ftars  looked  dim  through 
his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hollow  wind  in  a 
cave  :  his  eye  a  light  ken  afar.  He  told  the  tale 
of  grief.  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the 
fun  in  the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  watery 
and  dim. 

««  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos  ?"  iaid  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Colla.  "  Thoii  art  a  pillar  of 
light  to  Dar-thula.  The  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in 
Ktha's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend,  but  Nathos  .'* 
My  father,  my  brother  is  fallen !  Silence  dwells 
on  Selama.  Sadnefs  fpreads  on  the  blue  ftreams 
of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen,  with  Cor- 
mac.  The  mighty  were  flain  in  the  battles  of 
Erin.  Hear,  fon  of  Ufnoth  !  hear,  O  Nathos ! 
my  tale  of  grief. 

"  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue 
ftreams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent 
blaft  came  ruftling,  in  the  tops  of  Selama's 
groves.  My  feat  was  beneath  a  tree,  on  the 
walls  of  my  fathers.  Truthil  paft  before  my 
foul :  the  brother  of  my  love :  He  that  was  ab- 
jcnt  in  battle,  againft  the  haughty  Cairbar ! 
Bending  on  his  fpear,  the  grey-haired  Colla 
came.  His  downcaft  face  is  dark,  and  forrow 
dwells  in  his  foul.  His  fword  is  on  the  iide  olF 
the  hero  :  the  heln^.t  of  his  fathers  on  his  head. 
The  battle  grows  hi  his  breaft.  He  ftrives  to 
hide  the  tear." 

**  Dar-thula,  my  daughter,"  he  faid,  «*  thou 
art  the  laft  of  Collars  race  !  Truthil  is  fallen  in 
battle.  The  chief  of  Selama  is  no  more  1  Cair- 
bar comes,  with  his  thoufands,  towards  Selama's 
walls.  Colla  will  meet  his  pride,  and  revenge 
his  fon.  But  where  fliall  I  find  thy  fafety,  Dar- 
thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair  !  thou  art  lovely 

as 
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as  the  fun-beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  arc 
low  !"  "  Is  the  fbn  of  battle  fallen,"  I  faid,  with  a 
burfling  figh  ?  '<  Ceafed  the  generous  foul  of 
Truthil  to  lighten  through  the  field  ?  INIy  fafety, 
Colla,  is  in  that  bow.  I  have  learned  to  pierce 
the  deer.  Is  not  Cairbar,  like  the  hart  of  the 
delart,  father  of  fallen  Truthil  ?" 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy.  The 
crowded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  The  lips 
of  Colla  trembled.  His  grey  beard  whiftlcd  in 
the  blaft.  "  Thou  art  the  hfter  of  Truthil,"  he 
faid  J  "  thou  burneft  in  the  fire  of  his  foul. 
Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  fpear, .  that  brazen 
fhield,  that  burniOied  helm  :  they  are  the  fpoils 
of  a  warrior,  a  fon  of  early  youth  !  When  the 
light  rifes  on  Selama,  we  go  to  meet  the  car- 
borne  Cairbar.  But  keep  thou  near  the  arm  or 
Colla,  beneath  the  Ihadow  of  my  fhield.  Thy 
father,  Dar-thula,  could  once  defend  thee  *,  but 
age  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  The  ftrength  of 
his  arm  has  failed.  His  foul  is  darkened  with 
grief." 

We  pafled  the  night  in  forrow.  The  light  of 
morning  rofe.  I  fhone  in  the  arms  of  battle, 
Tiie  grey-haired  hero  moved  before.  The  fons 
of  Selama  convened,  around  the  founding 
Ihield  of  Colla.  But  few  \:  jre  they  in  the  plain,, 
and  their  locks  were  grey.  The  youths  had 
fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne 
Cormac.  "  Friends  of  my  youth  !"  faid  Colla, 
**  it  was  not  thus  you  have  icen  me  in  arms.  Ir 
was  not  thus  I  ftrode  to  battle,  when  the  great 
Confaden  fell.  But  ye  are  laden  v/ith  grief. 
The  d:u-kncfs  of  age  comes  like  the  mill:  cf  the 
defart.     My   Ihield   is   worn,  with   years  !    my 

fword 
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fword  is  fixed  *  in  its  place  !  I  fAd  to  my  fori, 
thy  evening  Ihall  be  calm :  Thy  departure  jikc  ,i 
fading  light.  But  the  ftorm  has  returned.  I 
bend  like  an  aged  oak.  IMy  boughs  are  failai 
on  Selama.  I  tremble  in  my  place.  Where  art 
thou,  with  thy  fallen  heroes,  O  my  beloved 
Truthil !  Thou  anfwereft  not  from  thy  rufhing 
blaft.  The  foul  of  thy  father  is  fad.  But  I  will 
be  fad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  Coll  a  muft  fall  !  I 
feel  the  returning  jftrength  of  m.y  arm.  My 
heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  war." 

"  The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his  people  rofe.  They  moved  along 
the  plain.  Their  grey  hair  ftreamed  in  the 
wind.  Cairbar  fat  at  the  feaft,  in  the  lilent  plain 
of  Lona  f.  He  faw  the  coming  of  the  heroes. 
He  called  his  chiefs  to  war.  Why  :|;  llioidd  I 
tell  to  Nathos,  how  the  ftrife  of  battle  grew  ?  I 
have  feen  thee,  in  the  midft  of  thoufands,  like 
the  beam  of  heaven's  lire ;  it  is  beautiful,  but 
terrible  j  the  people  fall  in  its  dreadfid  courfe. 
The  fpear  of  Colla  flew.  He  remembered  the 
battles  of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came  with  its 
found.     It  pierced  the  hero's  fide.     He  fell  on 

his 

*  It  was  the  cuftom  of  ancient  times,  that  every  warrior 
nt  a  certain  age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  the  field,  foied 
his  arms,  in  the  great  hal!,  where  the  tribe  feafled  upon  joy- 
ful occafions.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  battle  ; 
and  this  ftage  of  life  was  called  the  fi»:e  of  fixing  nfths  cinfts. 

f  Lona,  a  tnarfhy  plain.  Cairbar  had  jufr  provided  an  en- 
tertainment for  his  army,  upon  the  defeat  of  Truthil  the  fon 
of  Colla,  and  the  reft  of  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  Colla 
and  his  aged  warriors  arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

|:  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  avoids  the  defcription  of  the 
battle  of  Lona,  aj  it  would  be  improper  in  the  mouth  of  a 
woman,  and  could  have  nothing  new,  after  the  numero\;s 
defcriptions,  of  that  kind,  in  the  reft  of  the  poems.  He,  at 
the  fame  time,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Dar-thda  to  pafs  a 
fine  compliment  on  her  lover. 
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his  echoing  fhield.  My  foul  ftarted  with  fear, 
I  ftretched  my  buckler  over  him ;  but  my 
heaving  breaft  was  feen  I  Cairbar  came,  with 
his  fpear.  He  beheld  Selama's  maid.  Joy  rofe 
on  his  dark-brown  face.  He  ftayed"  the  lifted 
fteel.  He  raifcd  the  tomb  of  Colla.  He  brought 
me  weeping  to  Selama.  He  fpoke  the  words  of 
love,  but  my  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  Ihields  of 
my  fathers ;  the  fword  of  car-borne  Truthil.  I 
faw  the  arms  of  the  dead  ;  the  tear  was  on  my 
cheek  !  Then  thou  didft  come,  O  Nathos  !  and 
gloomy  Cairbar  fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghoft  of 
the  defart  before  the  morning's  beam.  His  hoi"b 
was  not  near  r  and  feeble  was  his  arm  againft  thy 
fteel !  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos !  faid  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Colla  r" 

"  I  have  met,"  replied  the  hero,  "  the  battle 
in  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear, 
when  danger  hrft  arofe.  My  foul  brightened 
in  the  prefcnce  of  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale, 
when  the  fun  pours-  his  ftreamy  beams,  before 
he  hides  his  head  in  a  ftorm.  The  lonely 
traveller  feeh  a  mcurnfiil  joy.  He  fees  the  dark- 
nefs,  that  flowly  comes.  My  foul  bright- 
ened in  danger  before  I  faw  Selama's  fair  •, 
before  I  fav/  thee,  like  a  ftar,  that  fliines  on 
tlie  hill,  at  night :  the  cloud  advances,  and 
threatens  the  lovely  light  i'  We  ai-e  in  the  land  of 
foes.  The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula  ! 
The  ftrength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor 
the  mountains  of  Etha.  Where  fliall  I  fmd  thy 
peace,  daughter  of  mighty  Colla  !  The  brothers 
of  Nathos  are  brave  !  and  his  own  fword  has 
Ihone  in  fight.  But  what  are  the  ions  of  Ulhorh 
to  the  hoit  of  dark-browed  Cairbar  !   O  that  the 

v<dudii 
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n^lnds  had  brought  thy  faib,  Olcar  *  king  of 
men  !  Thou  dift  proTnile  to  come  to  the  battles 
of  fallen  Cormac !  Then  would  my  hand  be 
ftrong,  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death,  Cairbar 
would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell 
round  the  lovely  Dar-thula.  But  why  doft  thou 
fall,  my  foul  ?  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  may  pre- 
vail!" 

«  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos !"  faid  the 
riflng  foul  of  the  maid.  "  Never  iliall  Dar- 
thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give 
me  thofe  arms  of  brafs,  that  glitter  to  the 
paffing  meteor.  I  fee  them  dimly  in  the  dark- 
bofomed  fliip.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle 
of  fteel.  Ghoft  of  the  noble  Colla  !  do  I  behold 
thee  on  that  cloud  ?  Who  is  that  dim  befide 
thee  .^Ts  it  the  car-borne  Truthil  ?  Shall  I  be- 
hold the  halls  of  him  that  flew  Selama's  chief  ^ 
No:  I  will  not  behold  them,  fpirits  of  my 
Jove  !" 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  v%rhen  he  heard 
the  whitc-bofefmed  maid.  «  Daughter  of  Sela- 
ma  !  thou  fliineft  along  my  foul.  Come,  with 
thy  thoufands,  Cairbar  !  the  ftrength  of  Nathos 
is  returned  !  Thou,  O  aged  Ufnoth !  fhalt  not 
hear  that  thy  fon  has  fled.  I  remember  thy 
words  on  Etha  ;  when  my  fails  began  to  rife : 
when  I  fpread  them  towards  Erin,  towards  the 
naoflTy  walls  of  Tura  !  "  Thou  goeft,"  he  faid, 
«^  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  ihields  !  Thou  goeft 
to  CuthuUin,  chief  of  men,  who  never  fled  from 
danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble:  neither 
be  thy  thoughts  cf  flight  j  left  the  fon  of  Semo 

fhould 

*  Ofcar,  the  fonof  Oflian,  had  long  refolved  on  the  expe- 
dition into  Ireland,  againft  Cairbar,  who  had  affaflinated  his 
friend  Cathol,  the  ion  of  Moran,  an  Irifliman  of  noble  CS' ' 
txadtion,  and  in  the  iuterell  of  ;he  family  of  Cormac. 
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fliould  f<iy,  that  Etha's  race  are  weak.  His 
words  may  come  to  Ufnoth,  and  fadden  his  foul 
in  tlie  hall."  The  tear  was  on  my  father's  cheek. 
He  gave  this  fliining  fword  ! 

"  I  came  to  Tiira's  bay  :  but  the  lialls  of  Tura 
were  filent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was 
none  to  tell  of  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  I  went 
to  the  hall  of  Ihells,  where  the  arms  of  his  £1- 
thers  liung.  But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  aged 
I^amhor  *  fat  in  tears.  "  Whence  are  the  arms  of 
fteel  r"  faid  the  rifing  Lamhor.  "  The  light  of  the 
fpear  has  long  been  abfcnt  from  Tura's  dufky 
walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rolling  fea  ?  Or  from 
Temora's  f  mournful  halls  r" 

"  We  come  from  the  fea,"  I  faid,  <«  from 
XJfnoth's  rifing  towers.  We  arc  the  fons  of 
Slis-fiima  X^  the  daughter  of  car-borne  Semo. 
Where  is  Tura's  chief,  fon  of  the  filent  hall  ? 
But  why  fliould  Nathos  alk  ?  for  I  behold  thy 
tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  fon  of  the 
lonely  Tura  ?"  "  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied, 
*'  like  the  filent  ftar  of  night,  when  it  flies 
through  darknefs  and  is  no  more.  But  he  was 
like  a  meteor  that  fhoots  into  a  diftant  land. 
Death  attends  its  dreary  courfe.  Itfelf  is  the 
fign  of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego; 
and  the  roar  of  Itreamy  Lara  !  There  the  hero 
fell,  fon  of  the  noble  Ufnoth  !"  "  The  hero  fell 
in  the  midft  of  flaughtcr,"  I  faid  with  a  burfting 

figh. 

*  Lamh-mhor,  mtgi>ty  hand. 

f  Temora  was  the  rofidcnce  of  the  f.ipreme  kings  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  here  called  mournful,  on  uctount  of  the  death  of 
Corniac,  who  was  niurdered  there  by  Cairbar,  who  ufurped 
his  throne. 

\  Slis-fcamha,  foft  bofom.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ufnoth,  and 
daughter  of  tJcmo  the  dxief  of  the  ijlc  of  mijl. 
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(igh.  "  His  hand  was  ftrong  in  war.  Death 
dimly  fat  behind  his  fword." 

We  came  to  Lego's  founding  banks.  We 
found  his  rifmg  tomb.  His  friends  in  battle  are 
there  :  his  bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days 
we  mourned  over  the  hero  :  on  the  fourth,  I 
ftruck  the  fhield  of  Caithbat.  The  heroes  ga- 
thered around  with  joy,  and  fhook  their  beamy 
fpears.  Corlath  was  near  with  his  hod,  the 
friend  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a 
ftream  by  night.  Hi^  heroes  fell  before  us. 
When  the  people  of  the  valley  rofe,  they  faw 
their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we  rolled 
away,  like  wreaths  of  mift,  to  Cormac's  echo- 
ing hall.  Our  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king. 
But  Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had 
fallen  in  his  youth.  The  king  of  Erin  was  no 
more ! 

Saidnefs  feized  the  fons  of  Erin.  They  flowly, 
gloomily  retired :  like  clouds  that,  long  having 
threatened  rain,  vanifh  behind  the  hills.  The 
fons  of  Ufnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  towards 
Tura's  founding  bay.  We  pafled  by  Selama. 
Cairbar  retired  like  Lano's  mift,  when  driven 
before  the  winds.  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O 
Dar-thula  !  Hke  the  light  of  Etha's  fun.  "  Love- 
ly is  that  beam  1"  I  faid.  The  crowded  iigh  of 
my  bofom  rofe.  "  Thou  cameft  in  thy  beauty, 
Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief.  But  the 
winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  of  Colla,  and 
the  foe  is  near  !" 

*'  Yes,  the  foe  is  near,"  faid  the  rufiiing 
ilrength  of  Althos  *.     «  I  heard  their  clanging 

arms 

*  Althos  had  juft  returned  from  viewing  the  coail  of  Lena, 
tvhither  he  had  been  fent  by  Nathos,  the  beginning  of  the 
xight. 
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:irms  on  the  coaft.  I  faw  the  dark  wreaths  of 
Erin's  ftandard.  Diftin(ft  is  the  voice  of  Cair- 
bar  *.  Loud  as  Cromla's  falling  ftream.  He 
had  feen  the  dark  fliip  on  the  lea,  before  the 
dufky  night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on 
Lena's  plain.  They  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords.'* 
<'  And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,"  faid 
Nathos  with  a  fmile.  "  The  fons  of  car-borne 
Ufnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger  !  Why  doft 
thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of 
Erin  .'*  Why  do  ye  ruftle,  on  your  dark  wings, 
ye  whiftling  ftorms  of  the  iky  ?  Do  ye  think, 
ye  ftorms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft  ? 
No:  his  foul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night  ! 
Althos  !  bring  my  father's  arms :  thou  feeft 
them  beaming  to  the  ftars.  Bring  the  fpear 
of  Semo  f .  It  ftands  in  the  dark-bofomed 
fliip  !" 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  covered  his 
limbs,  in  all  their  fliining  fteel.  The  ftride  of 
the  chief  is  lovely.  The  joy  of  his  eyes  was  ter- 
rible. He  looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cairbar. 
The  wind  is  ruftling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is 
filent  at  his  iide.  Her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief. 
She  ftrives  to  hide  the  riling  ligh.  Two  tears 
fwell  in  her  radiant  eyes  ! 

"  Althos  !"  faid  the  chief  of  Etha,  "  I  fee  a 
cave  in  that  rock.     Place  Dar-thula  there.     Let 

thy 

*  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army,  to  the  coaft  of  Ulfler, 
in  order  to  oppofe  Fingal,  who  prepared  for  an  expedition 
into  Ireland  to  re-eftablifh  the  houfe  of  Cormac  on  the  throne, 
which  Cairbar  had  ufurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar's 
army  was  the  bay  of  Tura,  into  which  the  fhip  of  the  fons 
of  Ufnoth  was  driven :  fo  that  there  was  no  polhbility  of  their 
efcaping. 

f  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's  fide. 
The  fpear  mentioned  here  was  given  to  Ufnoth  on  his  mar- 
riage, it  being  the  cuftom  then  for  thc  father  of  the  lady  to 
give  his  wrms  to  lus  fon-in-law. 
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tKy  arm,  my  brother,  be  ftrong.  Ardan!  we 
meet  the  foe  ;  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O 
that  he  came  in  his  founding  fteel,  to  meet  the  {on 
of  Ufnoth  1  Dar-thula  !  if  thou  fhalt  efcape, 
look  not  on  the  fallen  Nathos  !  Lift  thy  fails, 
O  Althos  !  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  my 
land. 

«  Tell  the  chief  *,  that  his  fon  fell  with 
fame ;  that  my  fword  did  not  fhun  the  fight. 
Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midft  of  thoufands.  Let 
the  joy  of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter  of 
Colla  !  call  the  maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall  ! 
Let  their  ibngs  arife  for  Nathos,  when  ihadowy 
autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona,  that 
Gffian,  might  be  heard  in  my  praife !  then 
would  my  fpirit  rejoice  in  the  midft  of  the  rufliing 
winds."  "  And  my  voice  fhall  praife  thee,  Na- 
thos, chief  of  the  woody  Etha  !  The  voice  of 
Qffian  fliall  rife  in  thv  praife,  fon  of  the  generous 
"Ufnoth  !  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when  the 
battle  rofe  ?  Then  would  the  fword  of  Offian  de- 
fend thee  ;  or  himfelf  fall  low  1" 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the 
ftrength  of  the  iliell.  The  wind  was  abroad,  in 
the  oaks.  The  fpirit  of  the  mountain  f  roared. 
The  blaft  came  rufrling  thi'ough  the  hall,  and 
gently  touched  my  harp.  The  found  was 
mournful  and  low,  like  the  fong  of  the  tomb. 
Fingal  heard  it  the  firft.  The  crowded  fighs  of 
his  bofom  rofe.  **  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low,'* 
faid  the  grey-haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear 
the  found  of  death  on  the  harp.  Olllan,  touch 
the  trembling  firing.     Bid  the  forrow  rife  -,  that 

VoL.L  O  their 

*  Ufnoth. 

t  By  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep  and 
melancholy  found  which  precedes  a  florir. :  vejj  KiiON^T.  tc 
;hofc  who  live  in  s,  high  country. 
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their  fpirits  may  fly,  with  joy,  to  Morvcn's 
woody  hills !'  I  touched  the  harp  before  the 
king,  the  lound  was  mournful  and  iow.  <*  Bend 
forward  from  your  clouds,"  I  faid,  <*  ghofts  of 
my  fathers  !  bend.  Lay  by  the  red  terror  of 
your  courfe.  Receive  the  falling  chief  j  whe- 
ther he  comes  from  a  diilant  land,  or  rifes  from 
the  rolling  fca.  Let  his  robe  of  mift  be  near  \ 
his  fpear  that  is  fonned  of  a  cloud.  Place  an 
half-extinguiOied  meteor  by  his  lide,»  in  the  form 
of  the  hero's  fword.  And,  oh  !  let  his  counte- 
nance be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in 
his  prefence.  Bend  from  your  clouds,"  I  faid, 
,v<f«  ghoft^  of  my  fathers  !  bend  !" 

Such  was  my  fong,  Ir  Selma,  to  the  lightly- 
trembling  harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Erin's  fhore, 
iurrounded  by  the  night.  He  heard  the  voice 
of  the  foe,  amidfl  the  roar  of  tumbling  waves. 
Silent  lie  heard  their  voice,  and  relied  on  his 
fpear  !  Morning  rofe,  with  its  beams.  The  fons 
of  Erin  appear,  like  grey  rocks,  with  all  their 
trees,  they  fpf ead  along  the  coalt.  Cairbar  flood 
in  the  midft.  He  grimly  fmiled  when  he  faw 
the  foe.  Nathos  rulhed  forward,  in  his  ftrength  : 
nor  could  I)ar-thula  ftay  behind.  She  came  with 
the  hero,  lifting  her  fhining  fpear.  "  And  who 
are  theie,  in  their  armmir,  in  the  pride  of  youth? 
Who  but  the  f  >ns  of  TJihoth,  Althos  and  dark- 
haired  Ardan  r" 

't  Come/'  faid  Nathos,  "  come  !  chief  of 
hi-^H  Temora  f  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coaft, 
for  the  white-bofomed  maid.  His  people  are  not 
with  Nathos  ;  tijey  are  behind  thefe  rolling  feas. 
Why  doft  thov  bring  thy  thoufands  againft  the 
chief  of  Etha  ?    Thou  didil  fly  *  from  him,  in 

battle, 

f  J-Ie  allisdcs  to  the  flight  of  Culrbar  fi  om  ScUm3« 
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battle,  wKeii  his  friends  were  around  his  fpear," 
*<  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  fliall  Erin's  king 
fight  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were  not  among 
tlie  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are 
the  arms  of  foes  in  their  halls  ?  Or  the  fliields  of 
other  times  ?  Cairbar  is  renowned  in  Temora, 
nor  does  he  fight  with  feeble  men  !" 

The  tear  ftarted  from  car -borne  Nathos.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  fpears 
flew  at  once.  Three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then 
the  light  of  their  fwords  gleamed  on  high.  The 
ranks  of  Erin  yield  ;  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds  be- 
fore a  blaft  of  wind  !  Then  Cairbar  ordered  his 
people,  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  bows.  A 
thoufand  arro%vs  l^lew.  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  fell 
in  blood.  They  fell  like  three  young  oaks,  which 
ftood  alone  on  the  hill :  The  traTcller  faw  the 
lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how^  they  grew  fa 
lonely :  the  blaft  of  the  defart  came,  by  night, 
and  laid  their  green  heads  low  ;  next  day  he  re- 
turned, but  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath 
was  bare  ! 

Dar-thula  ftood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld 
their  fall !  No  tear  is  in  her  eye.  But  her  look 
is  wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her  cheek.  Her  trem- 
bling hps  broke  ftiort  an  half-formed  word. 
Her  dark  hair  flew  on  wind.  The  gloomy  Cair- 
bar came.  **  Where  is  thy  lover  now  ?  the  car- 
borne  chief  of  Etha  ?  Haft  thou  beheld  the  halls 
of  Ufnoth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal  ? 
My  battle  would  have  roared  on  IMorven,  had 
not  the  winds  met  Dar-thula.  Fingal  himfcJf 
would  have  been  low,  and  forrow  dwelling  in 
Selma  !"  Her  ftiield  fell  from  Dar-thula's  arm. 
Her  breaft  of  fnow  appeared.  It  appeared ;  but 
it  was  ftained  with  blood.  An  arrow  was  fixed 
in  her  fide.     She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a 

O  2  VvTCiith 
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wreath  of  fnow  I  Her  hair  fpreads  wide  on  .his 
face.    Their  blood  is  mixing  round  !    . 

"  Daughter  of  Colh  !  thou  art  low  !"  faid 
Cairbar's  hundred  bards.  «  vSilcnce  is  at  the  b]uc 
Areams  of  SeKima.  Truthil's  *  race  have  failed. 
When  wilt  thou  rife  in  thy  beauty,  firft  of  Erin's 
maids?  Thy  fleep  is  long  in  the  tomb.  The 
morning  diftant  far.  The  fun  fhall  not  come  to 
thy  bed  and  fay,  **  Awake  Dar-thula  !  awake, 
thou  firft  of  women  !  the  wind  of  fpring  is 
abroad.  The  flowers  fhake  their  heads  on  the 
green  hilb.  The  woods  wave  their  gi'owing 
leaves.  Retire,  O  fun  !  the  daughter  of  Colla 
is  a  fleep.  She  will  not.  come  forth  in  her  beauty. 
She  will  not  move  in  the  fteps  of  her  loveli- 
jiefs  !" 

Such  v/as  the  fong  of  the  ba  is,  when  they 
raifed  the  .tomb.  I  fung  over  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  Morven  came  ;  when  he  came  tp 
green  Erin  to  hght  with  car-born  Cairbar  ! 

-*  Truthil  was  the  fovinder  of  Dar-thula's  family. 
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Cuthullin,  after  the  arms  of  Fingal  had  expelled  Swraran  from 
Ireland,  continued  to  manage  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 

■  as  the  guardian  of  Cormac,  the  young  king.  In  the  third 
jear  of  Cuthullin's  adminiftration,  Torlath,  the  fon  of  Can- 
tela,  rebelled  in  Connaught  ;  and  advanced  to  Tcraora  to 
dethrone  Cormac.  Cuthullin  marched  againfl  him,  came 
-jp  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  totally  defeated  hrs 
forces.  Torlath  fell  in  battle  by  Cuthullin's  hand  ;  but  as 
-tie  too  eagerly  prefled  on  the  enemy,  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  affairs  of  Cormac,  though,  for  fome  time» 
lupported  by  Nathos,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  poem, 
fell  into  confufion  at  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Cormac 
himfelf  was  flain  by  the  rebel  Cairbar ;  and  the  re-eflabli(h- 
ment  of  the  royal  family  of  Ireland  by  Fingal,  furniihes  iiid 
fubjcft  of  the  epic  poem  of  Temora, 
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1  S  the  wind  on  the  flileld  of  Fingal  ?  Or  h 
the  voice  of  pail  times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  on  fv/eet 
voice  !  for  thou  :^It,  pkafant.  Thou  carrieiV 
away  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragcbj 
daughter  of  car-bcrne  Sorglan  ! 

"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not 
Cathullin's  fails.  Often  do  the  mills  deceive  me, 
for  the  fhip  of  my  love  !  when  they  rife  round 
feme  ghcil,  and  fpread  their  grey  iliirts  on  the 
wind.  Why  doll  thou  delay  thy  coming,  fon 
of  the  generous  Semo  ?  Four  times  has  autumn 
returned  with  its  winds,  and  raifed  the  feas  of 
Togorma  *,  fince  thou  hafl  been  in  the  roar  of 
battles,  and  Bragela  dillant  far  !  Hills  of  the  ifle 
of  mift !  when  will  ye  anfwer  to  his  hoiinds  ?  Bat 
ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds.  Sad  Bragela  calls  in 
vain  !  Njght  comes  rolling  down.     The  face  of 

ocean 


*  Tojrorma,  l.  c.  the  [flufic!  of  blue  ivava,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, wab  fubjufl  to  Comial,  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  Ca'.hul- 
lin's  friend.  He  is  fonietunes  called  the  fon  of  Colgar,  from 
one  of  that  name  v/ho  was  the  founder  of  the  family.  Ccnnai 
a  few  days  before  the  news  of  Torlath's  revolt  came  to  lemo- 
ra,  had  failed  to  Togorma,  his  native  ifle  ;  where  he  was  de- 
tained by  corxwary  winds  during  the  war  in  which  Cuthuliin 
Was  killed. 
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ocean  fails.  The  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his 
wing.  The  hind  fleeps,  with  the  hart  of  the  de- 
fart.  They  fliall  rife  with  morning's  light,  and 
feed  by  the  mofly  Itream.  But  my  tears  return 
with  the  fun.  My  fighs  come  on  with  the  night. 
When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  O  chief  of 
Krin's  wars  r" 

Pleafant  is  thy  voice  in  Oflian's  ear,  daughter 
of  car-borne  Sorglan  !  But  retire  to  the  hall  of 
{hells  •,  to  the  beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Attend 
to  the  murmur  of  the  fea :  it  rolls  at  Dunfcai's 
wails :  let  fleep  defcend  on  thy  blue  eyes.  Let 
the  hero  arife  in  thy  dreams  ! 

Cuthullin  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  roll- 
ing of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero.  His 
thoufands  fpread  on  the  heath.  A  hundred  oaks 
burn,  In  the  midfl:.  The  feafl  of  fhells  is  fmoak- 
mg  wide.  Carril  ftrikes  the  harp,  beneath  a  tree. 
His  grey  locks  glitter  in  the  beam.  The  ruftling 
blaft  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his  aged  hair. , 
His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of  its  chief, 
CuthuUin's  friend  !  "  Why  art  thou  abfcnt,  Con- 
nai,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm  ?  The  chiefs 
of  the  fouth  have  convened,  againft  the  car-borne 
Cormac.  The  winds  detain  thy  fails.  Thy  blue 
waters  roll  around  thee.  But  Cormac  is  not  alone. 
The  fon  of  Semo  fights  his  wars !  Semo's  fon  his 
battles  fights  !  the  terror  of  the  ftranger  !  He 
that  is  like  the  vapour  of  death,  flowly  borne  by 
i'nltry  winds.  The  fun  reddens  in  its  prefence  : 
The  people  fall  around." 

iSnch  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of 
the  foe  appeared.  He  threw  down  his  pointlefs 
fpear.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  Torlath  !  Tor- 
lath,  chief  of  heroes,  from  Lego's  fable  furge  ! 
He  that  led  his  thoufands  to  battle,  againft  car- 
bor.'ie  Cormac.     Cormac  who  was  diftant  far,  in 

Temora's 
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Temora^s  *  echoing  halls  :  he  learned  to  bend 
the  bow  of  his  fathers  j  and  to  lift  the  fpear. 
Nor  long  didlt  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mildly-fliining 
beam  of  youth  !  death  ftands  dim  behind  thee, 
like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon,  behind  its 
growing  light !  Cuthullin  role  before  the  bard  f, 
that  came  from  generous  Torlath.  He  offered 
him  the  fhell  of  Joy.  He  honoured  the  fon  of 
ibngs.  "  Sweet  voice  of  Lego  !"  hefaid^"what 
are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to  our  feaft 
or  battle,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantela  ±  r" 

"  He  comes  to  tiiy  battle,"  replied  the  bard^ 
**  to  the  founding  lb"ife  of  fpears.  When  morn- 
ing is  grey  on  Lego,  Torlath  will'  fight  on  the 
plain.  \Vilt  thou  meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  king 
of  the  ifle  of  mit^  ?  Terrible  is  the  fpear  of  Tor-" 
lath!  it  is  a  meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it,  and 
the  people  fall  !  death  {its  in  the  lightning  of  his 
fwordl  "  DoT  fear,*'  repHed  Cuthullin,  "the 
fpear  of  car-borne  Torlath  ?  He  is  brave  as  a 
thoufand  heroes  :  but  my  foul  delights  in -war  ! 
The  fword  'refts  not  by  the  ilde  of  Cuthullin, 
bard  of  the^  times  of  old!  Morning  fhali  meet 
me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of 
Semo's  fon.  But  £t  thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard! 
and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  Partake  of  the  joyful 
fhell ;  and  hear  the  fongs  of  Temora  !'* 

«*  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  hear 

the  fong  of  joy  :  when, the  mighty  are  to  -meet  in 

O  4  battle, 

*  The  royal  palace  of  the  Iriftx  kings;  Teamhrath,  ac- 
cording to  fome  of  the  bards. 

f  The  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  times ;  and  their 
perfons  were  facred  on  account  of  their  office.  In  later  times 
they  abufed  that  privilege  ;  and  as  their  perfons  were  ins'iola- 
ble,  they  fatirifed  and  lampooned  fo  freely  thofe  \vh&  were 
not  liked  by  their  patronsjthat  ihey  became  a  public  n:xifance. 
Screened  under  the  chnrader  of  heralds,  they  grofly  abufed 
the  enemy  when  he  would  not  accept  the  term^  they  offered. 
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battle,  like  tlie  ftrengtli  of  the  waves  of  Lego. 
"Why  art  thou  Co  dark,  Slimora  *  !  with  all  thy 
filent  woods  r  No  ftar  trembles  on  thy  top.  No 
moon-beam  on  thy  fide.  But  the  meteors  of 
death  are  there  :  the  grey  watery  forms  of  ghofts. 
Why  art  thou  dark,  SHmora  !  with  thy  filent 
woods  ?"  He  retired,  in  the  found  of  his  fong. 
Carril  joined  his  voice.  The  muHc  was  like  the 
memoi-y  of  joys  that  are  paft,  pleafant  and  mourn- 
ful to  the  foul.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards 
heard  on  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread 
along  the  wood.  The  filent  valleys  of  night  re- 
joice. So,  when  he  fits  in  the  filence  of  the  day, 
in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the  humming  of  the 
mountain  bee  comes  to  Ofhan's  ear  :  the  gale 
drowns  it  in  its  courfe  ;  but  the  pleafant  found 
returns  again  !  Slant  looks  the  fun  on  the  field  I 
gradual  grows  the  fliade  of  the  hill  !. 

<<  Raife,"  faid  CuthuUin,  to  his  hundred 
bards,  "  the  fong  of  the  noble  Fingal :  that  fong, 
which  he  hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams  of  his. 
reft  defcend  :  when  the  bards  ftrike  the  diftant 
harp,,  and  the  fiiint  light  gleams  on  Selma's  walls* 
Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rife :  the  fighs  of  the 
mother  of  Calmar  f ,  when  he  was  fought,  in 
vain,  on  Ills  hills  ;  when  flie  beheld  his  bow  in 
the  hall.  Carril,  place  the  fliield  of  Caithbat  on 
that  branch.  Let  the  fpear  of  CuthuUin  be  near  ; 
that  the  found  of  my  battle  may  rife,  with  the 
grey  beam  of  the  eaft.."     The  hero  leaned  on  his 

father's 


*  Slia'mor,  frn-at  bill. 

f  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is  rcUted  at  large 
In  the  third  book  of  Finoral.  He  was  the  only  fon  of  Matha  } 
and  the  family  was  cxtinift  in  him.  The  feat  of  the  family 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lrgo,  and  probably  near  the  place  where  Cuthidlin  lay  ;  which 
cIriumAance  fuggeded  to  him,  the  lamcntfttion  of  Alclctha 
ever  her  Ion. 
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father's  iliielJ  :  the  fong  of  I.ara  rcfe  !  The  hun- 
dred bnrds  were  diftant  hr  :  Carril  alone  is  near 
the  chief.  The  words  of  the  fong  were  his:  the 
found  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 

*<  Alclctha  *  with  the  aged  locks  !  mother  of 
carborne  Calmar  !  why  doft  thou  look  toward 
the  defart,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy  fon  ^ 
Thefe  are  not  his  heroes,  (isu-k  on  the  heath  :  nor 
is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar.  It  is  but  the  diftant 
grove,  Alclctha  !  but  the  roar  of  the  mountain 
wind!"  *'  Whof  bounds  over  Lard's  flream., 
filler  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does  not  Aicistha 
behold  his  fpear  ?  But  her  eyes  are  dim  !  Is 
it  not  the  Ion  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my  love  ?" 

"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alclctha  I"*  replied 
the  lovely  weeping  Alona  %.  **  It  is  but  an  oak, 
Alclctha,  bent  over  Lara's  flream.  But  who 
comes  along  the  plain  ?  forrow  is  in  his  fpeed. 
He  lifts  high  the  fpear  of  Calmar.  Alclctlia,  it 
is  covered  with  blood  !"  ^*  But  it  is  covered  with 
the  blood  of  foes  §,  filler  of  car-borne  Calmar  f 
His  fpear  never  returned-  unftained  with  blood  :- 
nor  his  bow  from  the  ftrife  of  the  mighty.  The 
battle  is  Gonfumed  in  his  prefcnce  :  he  is  a  flame 
of  death,  Alona  !  Youth  jj  of  the  mournful 
fpeed  !  where  is  the  fon  of  Alcietha  ?  Does  he 
return  vrith  his  fame,  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing 
ihields  ?  Thou  art  dark  and  filent  !  Calmar  is 
then  no  more  !  Teli  me  not,  warrior,  how   he 

fell. 

*  Ald-cla'tna,  decaying  hsaufy  :  probably  a  poetical  name 
fiven  the  mother  of  Calmar,  by  tiie  bard  himfclf. 

f  Alcietha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promiCcd  to  return,  by  a 
certain  day,  and  his  mother  and  his  hfter  Alona  are  reprc* 
fented  as  looking,  with  imp-.-tience,  towards  that  quarter  where 
they  expeAed  Calmar  fliouid  make  his  firll  appearance, 

%  Aliiine,  exquifttely  bsautljitl. 

§  Alcietha  fpeaks. 

II  She  addrelTes  herfelf  to  Larnir,  Calmw's  friend,  wh©  ha4 
rcowncd  with  the  nrvvs  of  his  death. 
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fell.  I  muit  not  hear  of  his  wound  !"  Why  doft 
thou  look  towards  the  defart,  mother  of  low-laid 
Calmar  ? 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carrll,  when  Cuthullin 
lay  on  his  fliield.  The  bards  refted  on  their  harps. 
Sleep  fell  foftly  around.  The  fon  of  Semo  was 
awake  alone.  His  foul  was  fixed  on  war.  The 
burning  oaks  began  to  decay.  Faint  red  light  is 
fpread  around.  A  feeble  voice  is  heard  !  The 
ghoft  of  Calmar  came  !  He  ftalked  dimly  along 
the'  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  fide.  His 
hair  is  difordered  and  loofe.  Joy  fits  pale  on  his 
face.     He  feems  to  invite  Cuthullin  to  his  cave. 

"  Son  of  the  cloudy  night  V*  faid  the  rifing 
chief  of  Erin.  "  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark 
eyes  on  me,  ghofl  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Would- 
«^il:  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon  !  from  the 
battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in 
war  :  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art 
thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  !  if  thou  now  dofl 
advife  to  lly  I  But,  Calmar,  I  never  fled.  I  ne- 
ver feared  the  ghofts  of  night.  Small  is  their 
knowledge,  weak  their  hands  ;  their  dwelling  is 
m  |he  wind.  But  my  foul  grows  in  danger,  and 
rejoices  in  the  noifc  of  fteel.  Retire  thou  to  thy 
cave.  Thou  ai't  not  Calmar's  ghofl.  He  delight- 
ed in  battle.  His  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven  !''  He  retired  in  his  blafl  with  joy,  for  he 
had  heard  the  voice  of  his  praife. 

The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rofe.  The 
found  of  Caithbat's  buckler  fprcad.  Green  Erin's 
warriors  convened,  hke  the  roar  of  many  flrcams. 
The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego.  The 
mii^hty  Torlath  came  ?  "  Why  doil:  thou  come 
v/ith  thy  thoufands,  Cuthullin,"  find  the  chief  of 
T.cgo.  *^  I  know  the  ftrcngth  of  thy  arm.  Thy 
-foul  U  in  an  un^xtlnguiihcd  fire.     Why  fight  we 

not 
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not  on  the  plain,  and  let  o\ir  hofts  behold  our 
deeds  ?  Let  them  behold  us  like  roaring  waves, 
that  tumble  round  a  rock :  the  mariners  haftea 
away,  and  look  on  their  ftrife  with  fear." 

<'  Thou  rifeft,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul,""  re- 
plied the  fon  of  Semo.  *'  Thine  arm  is  mighty, 
O  Torlath  1  and  worthy  of  my  wrath.  Retire, 
ye  men  of  Ullin,  to  Slimora's  fhady  fide^  Be- 
hold the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame. 
Carril !  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if  Cuthullin  mufl 
fall,  tell  him  I  accufed  the  winds,  which  roar  on 
Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  abfent  in  battle 
when  the  ftrife  of  my  fame  arofe.  Let  his  fword 
be  before  Cormac,  like  the  beam  of  heaven.  Let 
his  counfel  found  in  Temora,  in  the  day  of  dan- 
gerL" 

He  rufiied,  m  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the 
terrible  fpirit  of  Loda  *,  when  he  comes,  m  the 
roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles 
from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on-  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's 
feas.  His  mighty  hand  is  on  his  fword.  Winds 
lift  his  flaming  locks !  The  waining  moon  half 
lights  his  dreadful  face.  His  features  blended  in 
darknefs  arife  to  view.  So  terrible  was  Cuthullin 
in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Torlath  fell  by  his  hand. 
Lego's  heroes  mourned.  They  gather  around  the 
chief,  like  the  clouds  of  the  defart.  A  thoufand 
fwords  rofe  at  once;  a  thoufand  arrows  flew  ;  but 
he  flood  like  a  rock  in  the  midfl  of  a  roaring  fea. 
They  fell  around.  He  ftrode  in  blood.  Dark 
Slimora  echoed  wide.  The  fons  of  Ullin  came. 
The  battle  fpread  over  Lego.  The  chief  of  Erin 
overcame.     He  returned  over  the  field  with  his 

fame. 

*  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  a  place 
of  worfhip  in  Scandinavia  :  by  tht fpirit  of  Loda,  the  poet  prob- 
ably means  Odin,  the  great  deity  of  the  northern  nations. 
He  i«  defcribed  here  with  all  his  tencrs. 
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fame.  But  pale  he  returned !  The  joy  of  his  face 
was  darlc.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  lilence.  Tlie 
fword  hung,  unlheached,  in  his  hand.  His  fpear 
bent  at  every  ftep  ! 

<«  Carril,"  fiid  tlie  chief  in  fccret,  "  the 
ftrength  of  Cuthuliin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the 
years  that  are  paft.  No  morning-  of  mine  fhall 
arife.  They  fhall  fcek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  ihail 
not  be  found.  Cormac  wilHveep  in  his  hall,  and  * 
fay,  "  Where  is  Erin's  chief  ?"  13ut  my  name  is 
renowned  I  my  fame  is  In  die  fong  of  bards.  The 
youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  O  let  ro£  die  as  Cuthuliin 
died  !  Renowji  cloathed  him  like  a  robe.  The 
light  of  his  fame  is-great.  Draw  the  arrow  from 
my  fide.  Lay  Cuthuliin  beneath  that  oak.  Place 
the  fhield  ofCaithbat  near,  that  they  may  bcliold 
me  amidli'  the  arms  of  my  fathers--!" 

"  And  is  the  Ion  of  Semo  fallen  ?"  faid  Carrili 
with  a  ligh.  "  Mournful  are  Tura^s  walls-.  Sor- 
row dwells  at  DunfcUi.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone 
in  her  youth.  The  fon*of  thy  love  is  alone  ! 
He  fliall  come  to  Bragela,  and  aik  her  why  fhe 
weeps  ?  He  fliall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  fee 
his  father's  fword.  "  Whofe  fword  is  that  ?" 
he  will  fay.  The  foul  of  hl<?  mother  is  fad.  Who 
is  that,  like  the  hart  of  the  defart,  in  the  mur- 
mur of  his  courfe  ?  His  eyes  look  wildly  round  in 
fearch  of  his  friend.  Connal,  Ion  of  Colgar, 
where  haft  thou  been,  when  the  mighty  fell  ^ 
i) id  the  feas  of  Cogorma  roll  around  thee  ?  Was 
the  wind  of  the  fouth  in  thy  fails  ?  The  mighty 
have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  waft  not  there. 
Let  none  tell  it  in  Sclma,  nor  in  Morven's  woody 

land. 

*  Conloch,  v.-ho  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  his  great 
exploits  in  Ireland.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in 
handling-  the  javelin,  that  v/hen  a  good  markl'man  is  defcribed, 
it  lias  paffcd  into  a  proverb,  ia  the  north  oi"  Scotland,  H4  is  ua- 
trring  ai  the  arm  of  CQrJdibt 
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land.  Fingal  ^vUl  be  fad,  and  the  Tons  of  the  de- 
fart  mourn  !'* 

By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raifed 
the  hero's  tomb.  Luath  *,  at  a  diftance,  hes. 
The  fong  of  bards  rofe  over  the  dead. 

"  Bleft  f  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo !  Thou  wert 
mighty  in  battle.  Thy  ftrength  was  like  the 
ftrength  of  a  ftream  :  thy  fpeed  like  the  eagle's 
wing.  Thy  path  in  battle  was  terrible  :  the  fteps 
of  death  were  behind  thy  fword.  Bleft  be  thy 
foul,  fon  of  Semo,  car-borne  chief  of  Dunfcai ! 
Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword  of  the  mighty, 
neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  Ipear  of  the  brave. 
The  arrow  came,  like  the  fting  of  death  in  a  blaft  ; 
nor  did  the  feeble  hand,  which  drew  the  bow, 
perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  foul,  in  thy  cave,  chief 
of  the  ifle  of  mift  V 

"  The  mighty  are  difperfed  at  Temora  :  there 
is  none  in  Corm.ac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in 
his  youth.  He  does  not  behold  thy  return.  The 
found  of  thy  fhield  is  ceafed  :  his  foes  are  gather- 
ing round.  Soft  be  thy  reft  in  thy  cave,  chief  of 
Erin's  wars  !  Bragela  will  not  hope  for  thy  return, 
or  fee  thy  fails  in  ocean's  foam.  Her  fteps  are 
not  on  the  fhore  :  nor  her  ear  open  to  the  voice 
of  thy  rowers.  She  fits  in  the  hall  of  fhells.  She 
fees  the  arms  of  him  that  is  no  more.  Thine 
eyes  are  full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sor- 
glan  !  Bleft  be  thy  foul  in  death,  O  chief  of  fhady 
Tura  !" 

*  It  was  of  old,  the  cuftom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  near 
the  maftcr.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for 
•we  find  it  pratflifed  by  many  other  nations  in  their  ages,  of  he- 
roifn^.  'ihere  is  a  ftone  fhewn  ftill  at  Dunfcai  in  the  ifle  of  • 
Sky,  to  which  Cuthullin  commonly  bound  his  dog  Luath. 
The  ftone  goes  by  his  name  to  this  day. 

f  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  CuthuUin's  tomb. 
Every  ftanza  clofes  with  feme  remarkable  title  oi  the  hero^ 
which  wus  ahvaj-5  ih€  cullom  in  funeral  elegies. 
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ilngal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland^  after  he  had  <xpelkd* 
Swaran  from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feaft  to  all  his  heroes ; 
he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and  Aldo,  two  chiefs,  who 
had  not  been  along  with  him  in  his  expedition.  They  re» 
ftnted  his  reglei5l ;  and  went  over  to  Erragon  king  of  Sora, 
a  country"  zf  5t2!?dinavia,  the  declared  enemy  of  Fingal. 
The  valour  of  Aldo  fcon  gained  him  a  great  reputation  in 
Sora  :  and  Lorma  the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon  fell  in  love 
with  liim.  He  found  means  to  efcape  wi-h  her,  and  to 
come  to  Fingal,  who  refidcd  then  in  Selm:i  ca  the  wefleru 
coaft.  Erragon  invaded  Scotland,  and  was  flain  in  battle  by- 
Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  after  he  had  rejeded  terms  of  peace 
offered  him  by  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo  fell,  in  a  fmgle 
combat,  by  the  hands  of  his  rival  Fjrragon,  and  the  unfor-»- 
tunate  Lorma  afterwards  died  of  grief. 
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O  O  N  of  the  dlilant  land,  who  dwelled  in  the 
fee  ret  cell  !  do  I  hear  the  found  of  thy  grove  ? 
or  is  it  thy  voice  of  fcrg^  ^  Tiie  torrent  was  loua 
in  my  ear  j  but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice.  Doft 
thou  praife  the  chiefs  of  thy  land  :  or  the  fpirits* 
of  the  wind?  But,  lonely  dweller  of  rocks  !  look 
thou  on  that  heathy  plain.  Thou  feeft  green 
tombs,  with  their  rank,  whiftling  grafs :  with 
their  ftones  of  mofly  heads.  Thou  feeft  them, 
fon  of  the  rock,  but  Offian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  mountain-llream  comes  roaring  down  and 
fends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill.  Four  mofly 
ftones,  in  the  midft  of  withered  grafs,  rear  their 
heads  on  the  top.  Two  trees,  which  the  florms 
have  bent  J  fpread  their  whiiliing  branches  around. 
This  is  thy  dwelling,  Erragonf  ;  this  thy  narrow 
houfe  :  the  found  of  thy  ihelis  have  been  long 
forgot  in  Sora.  Thy  fhield  is  become  dark  in 
thy  hall.     Erragon  king  of  iliips  i  chief  ol"  dillant 

Sorat 

*  Alluding  to  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Culdees. 

f  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  lignifies  t/jc  rag^  cf  the  isTves\ 
probably  a  poetical  name  given  him  by  Oilian  himielf  ;  tor 
he  goes  by  the  nams  cf  Aunir  in  tradition. 
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Sora  !  how  haft  thou  fallen  on  our  mountains  ?^ 
How  is  the  mighty  low  ?  Son  of  the  fecret  cell ! 
doll:  thou  delight  in  fongs  ?  Hear  the  battle  of 
Lora.  The  found  of  its  fteel  is  long  fince  paft» 
So  thunder  on  the  darkened  hill  roars  and  is  na 
more.  The  fun  returns  with  his  filent  beams*- 
The  glittering  rocks,  and  green  heads  of  the 
mountains  fmile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  fhips  ^  from- 
Erin's  rolling  waves.  Our  white  flieets  hung 
loofe  to  the  mafts.  The  boi Serous  vv*inds  roared 
behind  the  groves  of  Morven.  The  horn  of  the 
king  is  founded;  the  deerftarts  fi*om  their  rocks.- 
Our  arrows  flew  in  the  woods.  The  feaft  of  thi 
hill  is  fpread.  Our  joy  was  great  on  our  rocks, 
for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes' 
Were  forgot  at  our  feal':  Thrr<*§e  of  their  bo- 
foms  burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  fe- 
cret. The  iigh  burfts  from  their  breafts.  They" 
were  feen  to  talk  together,  and  to  throw  their 
fpaars  on  earths  They  were  two  dark  clouds,  iit 
the  midft  of  our  joy;  Tike  pillars  of  mift  on  ther 
fettled  fea.  They  glitter  to  the  fun,  but  the  ma»^ 
riners  fear  a  ftorm. 

*«  Raife  my  white  fails,"  faid  Ma-ronnan, 
"  raife  them  to  the  winds  of  the  weft.  Let  us^ 
rufli,  O  Aldo  !  through  the  foam  of  the  nor- 
thern wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the  feaft :  but 
our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood.  Let  us  leave 
the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  {ctyc  the  king  of  Sora, 
His  countenance  is  fierce.-  War  darkens  around 
his  fpear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the^ 
battles  of  other  lands  !" 

They  took  tlieir  fwords,  their  ftiields  of  thongs. 
They  rulhcd  to  Lumav's  refounding  bay.    They 

cuitie 

*  This  was  af  f  iiigal^  xelyrn  from  his  war  agcinft  Swaran; 
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came  to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the  chief  of  bound- 
ing fteeds.  Erragon  had  returned  from  the  chace. 
His  rpear  was. red  in  blood.  He  bent  his  dark 
face  to  the  ground ;  and  whiftled  as  he  went. 
He  took  the  flrangers  to  his  feafts  :  they  fought 
and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's 
lofty  walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  fpoufe 
of  Erragon,  the  humid,  roiling  -eyes  of  Lorma. 
Her  yellow  hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean^.  Her 
white  breaft  heaves,  like  fnow  on  j;ieath  5  when 
the  gentle  winds  arife,  and  flowly  move  it  inithe 
light.  She  faw  young  Aldo,  hke  the  beam  of 
Sora's  fetting  fun.  Her  foft  heart  fighed.  Tears 
filled  her  eyes.  Her  white  arm  fupported  her 
head.  Three  d?ys  fhe  fat  within  the  hall,-  and 
covered  her  grief  with  joy.  On  the  fourth  fhe 
fied  with  the  hero,  along  the  troubled  fea.  They 
came  to  Cona's  mofly  tower?,  to  Fingal  king  of 
ijpears. 

"  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  !"  faid  Fingal 
rifing  in  wrath :  "  fhall  I  defend  thee  from  the 
rage  of  Sora's  injured  king  ?  who  will  now  receive 
my  people  into  their  halls  ?  "Who  will  give  the 
feaft  of  ftrangers,  iince  Aldo,  of  the  little  foul, 
has  difhonoured  my  name  in  Sora  ?  Go  to  thy 
hills,  thou  feeble  hand  !  Go.:  hide  thee  in  thy 
caves.  Mournful  is  the  battle  we  muft  fight,  with 
Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirits  of  the  noble  Trenmor ! 
When  will  Fingal  ce^ie  to  fight  ?  I  was  born  in 
the  midft  of  battles  *,  and  my  fteps  muft  move 
in  blood  to  the  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  not  in- 
jure the  weak,  my  fteel  did  not  touch  the  feeble 

in 

*  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal  was  flain  in  battle,  agalnft 
tj^e  tribe  of  Morni,  the  very  day  that  Fingal  was  born  ;  fo 
.that  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  been  lern  in  fit 
.^idji  of  battteu 
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in  arms.  I  behold  thy  tempefts,  O  Morven  ! 
which  will  overturn  my  halls  *,  when  my  children 
are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains  to  dwell 
in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble  come,  but  they 
will  not  know  my  tomb.  My  renown  is  only  in 
fong.  My  deeds  fliall  be  as  a  dream  to  future 
times  !'* 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the 
ftorms  round  the  ghoft  of  night ;  when  he  calls 
them,  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to 
pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  granger.  He  came 
to  the  fhore  of  Cona.  He  Tent  his  bard  to  the 
king  ;  to  demand  the  combat  of  thoufands  j  or 
the  land  of  many  hills  !  Fingal  fat  in  his  hall  with 
the  friends  of  his  youth  around  him.  The  young 
heroes  were  at  the  chacc,  far  diftant  in  the  de- 
fart.  The  grey-haired  chiefs  talked  of  other 
times  ;  of  the  actions  of  their  youth  ;  when  the 
aged  Nartmor  *  came,  the  chief  of  ftreamy  Lora. 

**  This  is  no  time,"  laid  Nartmor,  *'  to  hear 
the  fongs  of  other  years  :  Erragon  frowns  on  the 
coaft,  and  lifts  ten  thou  fa  nd  fwords.  Gloomy  is 
the  king  among  his  chiefs  !  he  is  like  the  dark- 
ened moon,  amidft  the  meteors  of  night ;  when 
they  fail  along  her  Ikirts,  and  give  the  light  that 
has  failed  o'er  her  orb."  «  Come,"  faid  Fingal, 
**  from  thy  hall,  come  daughter  of  my  love  : 
come  from  thy  hall,  Bofmina  f,  maid  of  ftreamy 
Morven  !  Nartmor,  take  the  Heeds  of  the  ftran- 
gcrs.  Attend  the  daughter  of  Fingal  !  Let  her 
bid  the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feait,  to  Selma's 
Hiaded  wall.  Offer  him,  O  Bofmina  !  the  peace 
ofhei'oes,    and  the   wealth  of  generous    AlJo. 

Our 

♦  Neart-mor,  ^reat firen^th.     Lora,  no'tfy. 
t  Bof-mhina, /c//  and  ttndir  band.    She  wa;  the  youngfft 
©f  r  liigivl's  chJUrcD. 
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Our  youths  are  far  diflant.  Age  Is  on  our  trem- 
bling hands  I" 

She  came  to  the  hoft  of  Erragon,  hke  a  beam 
of  hght  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  was  {ccn 
a  fparkling  fhelL  In  her  left  an  arrow  of  gold. 
The  firft,  the  joyfiii  mark  of  peace  !  The  latter, 
the  fign  of  war.  Erragon  brightened  in  her  pre- 
fence  as  a  rock,  before  the  fudden  beams  of  the 
fun ;  when  they  ilTue  from  a  broken  cloud,  divid- 
ed by  the  roaring  wind  ! 

«  Son  of  the  diftant  Sora,'*  began  the  mildly 
blufhing  maid,  *<  come  to  the  feaft  of  Morven's 
king,  to  Selma's  ihaded  walls.  Take  the  peace 
,of  heroes,  O  warrior  !  Let  the  dark  fword  reft 
by  thy  fide.  Chufeil  thou  the  wealth  of  kings  ? 
Then  hear  the  words  of  generous  Aldo.  He 
gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred  fteeds,  the  children 
of  the  rein  :  an  hundred  maids  from  diftant  lands; 
an  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wing,  that  fly 
acrofs  the  fky.  An  hundred  *  girdles  fhall  alfo 
be  thine,  to  bind  high-bofomed  maids.  The 
friends  of  the  births  of  heroes.  The  .cure  of  the 
fons  of  toil.  Ten  fliells  ftudded  with  gems  fliall 
ihine  in  Sora's  towers  :  the  bright  water  trembles 
■on  their  ftars,  and  feems  to  be  fparkling  wine. 
They  gladdened  once  the  kings  of  the  world  f , 
in  the  midft  of  their  echoing  halls,  Thefe,  O 
hero  !  ihall  be  thine  *,  or  thy  white-bofomed 
ipoufe.     Lorma  fhall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy 

halls  5 

*  Sandlificd  girdles,  till  very  htely,  were  kept  in  many 
;familiesjin  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  they  were  bound  about  wo- 
inen  in  labour,  and  were  fuppofed  to  alleviate  their  pains,  and 
to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were  impreffed  with  fevcral 
myftical  figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the 
woman's  waift,  was  accompanied  with  words  and  geftures 
which  ftiewed  the  cuftora  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
JDruids. 

f  The  Roman  Empcrorsi 
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halls ;  though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo : 
Fingal !  who  never  injured  aherOj  though  his  arm 
is  ftrong !" 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona!"  replied  the  king, 
"  tell  him,  he  fpreads  his  feaft  in  vain.  Let 
Fingal  pour  his  fpoils  around  me.  Let  him  bend 
beneath  my  power.  Let  him  give  me  the  fwords 
of  his  fathers  :  the  fliields  of  other  times  j  that 
my  children  may  behold  them  in  my  halls,  and 
fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  Fingal."  **  Never 
fhall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls  !"  faid  the 
rifmg  pride  of  the  maid.  "  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  heroes,  who  never  yielded  in  war. 
King  of  echoing  Sora  !  the  ftorm  is  gathering 
on  our  hills.  Doft  thou  not  forefee  the  fall  of 
thy  people,  fon  of  the  diliant  land  ?" 

She  came  to  Selma's  iilent  halls.  The  king 
beheld  her  down-caft  eyes.  He  rofe  from  his 
place,  in  his  ftrength.  He  fliook  his  aged  locks. 
He  took  the  founding  mail  of  Trenmor.  The 
dark-brown  fliield  of  his  Withers.  Darknefs 
filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  ftretched  his  hand 
to  hisfpear:  the  ghofts  of  thoufands  were  near, 
and  forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible 
joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes,  'jiiey 
rulhed  to  meet  the  foe.  Their  thoughts  are  on 
the  deeds  of  other  years :  and  on  the  fame  that 
rifes  from  death  !  , 

Now  at  Trathal's  ancient  tomb  the  dogs  of  the 
chace  appeared.  Fingal  knew  that  his  young 
heroes  followed.  He  flopped  in  the  midft  of  his  • 
courfe.  Ofcar  appeared  the  firft  ;  then  Morni's. 
fon,  and  Nemi's  race.  Fercuth  *  fliewed  his 
gloomy  form-     Dermid  fprcad  his  dark  hair  on 

win<.i. 


*  Fear-cuth,  the  fume  v/Ith  Fergus,  tT/e  man  of  tk  uorJ, 
ox  a  commander  of  an  army. 
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wind.  Oflian  came  the  laft.  I  hummed  the. 
long  of  other  times.  My  Ipear  fupported  my 
fleps  over  the  Uttle  ftreams.  My  thoughts  were 
of  mighty  men.  Fingal  ftruck  his  boffy  fhield ; 
and  gave  the  difmal  fign  of  war.  A  thoufand 
fwords  at  once  unfheathed,  gleam  on  tlie  waving 
heath.  Three  grey-haired  fons  of  fong,  raife  the 
timeful,  mournful  voice.  Deep  and  dark  with 
founding  fteps,  we  rufh,  a  gloomy  ridge,  along : 
like  the  Ihower  of  a  ilorm,  when  it  pours  on  a 
narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill.  The 
fun-beam  of  battle  fiew  on  the  wind.  The 
friends  of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their 
waving  locks  of  age.  Joy  rofe  iil  the  hero's 
eyes  when  he  beheld  his  ions  in  war  :  when  he 
faw  us  amidft  the  lightning  of  fwords,  mindful 
of  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  Erragon  came  on, 
in  his  ftrength,  like  the  roar  of  a  winter  ftream. 
The  battle  falls  around  his  fteps :  death  dimly 
ftalks  along  by  his  fide  ! 

^*  Who  comes,"  faid  Fingal,  "  like  the  bound- 
ing roe,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His 
fhield  glitters  on  his  fide.  The  clang  of  his  ar,- 
mour  is  mournful.  He  meets  with  Erragon  in 
the  ftrife  !  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  !  It  is 
like  the  contending  of  ghofts  in  a  gloomy  ftorm. 
But  fallefl  thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white 
l)ofom  ftained  witli  blood?  Weep,  unhappy 
Lorma,  Aldo  is  no  more  !"  The  king  took  the 
fpear  of  his  ftrength.  He  was  fad  for  the  fall  of 
Aldo.  He  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on  the  foe  i 
but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  relate 
the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?  The  mighty  ftranger 
fell! 

"  Sons  of  Cona  !"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  ftop 
the  hand  of  death.   Mighty  was  he  that  is  low. 

Vol.  L  P  Much 
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Much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora  !  The  Granger 
will  come  towaixis  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it 
is^  fo  filent.  The  king  is  fahen,  O  ftrangerw 
The  joy  of  his  houfe  is  ceafed.  Liffcen  to  the 
found  of  his  woods.  Perhaps  his  ghoft  is  mur* 
muring  there  !  But  he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven, 
beneath  the  fword  of  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were 
the  words  of  Fingal,  when  -the  bard  raifed  the 
fong  of  peace.  We  flopped  our  uplifted  fwords. 
We  fpared  the  feeble  foe.  We  laid  En-agon  ia 
a  tomb.  1  raifed  the  voice  of  grief.  The  clouds 
of  night  came  rolling  dovrn.  The  ghoft  of 
Erragon  appeared  to  fome.  His  face  was  cloudy 
and  dark ;  an  half-formed  figh  is  in  his  breaft. 
"  Blefl:  be  thy  foul,  O.king  of  Sora  !  thine  arm 
was  terrible  in  war!" 

Lorma  fat  in  Aldo's  hall.  She  fat  at  the 
light  of  a  flaming  oak.  The  night  came  down^ . 
but  he  did  not  return.  The  ibul  of  Lorma  i& 
fad  !  "  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona  ? 
Thou  didft  promife  to  return.  Has  the  deer 
been  diftant  far  ?  do  the  dark  winds  ftgh,  round 
thee,  on  the  heath  ?  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftran*- 
gers,  who  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?  Come  frona 
thy  founding  hills,  O  my  beft-belov^d  !" 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate.  She 
liftens  to  the  ruftling  blaft.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's 
tread.  Joy  rifes  in  her  face  !  But  forrow  returns 
again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon.  "  Wilt 
thou  not  return,  my  love  ?  Let  me  behold  the 
face  of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  in  the  eaft.  Calm 
and  bright  is  the  breaft  of  the  lake  !  When  ftiall 
I  behold  his  dogSy  returning  from  the  chace  ? 
When  fhall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  diftant  on 
the  wind  ?  Come  from  thy  founding  hills,  hunter 
of  woody  Cona  !"  His  thin  ghoft  appeared,  on 
a  rock,  like  a  watery  beam  of  feeble  light :  When 

the 
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the  moon  ruflies  fudden  from  between  two 
clouds,  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  field  ! 
She  followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath. 
She  knew  that  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her  ap- 
proaching cries  on  the  wind,  like  the  mournful 
voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it  fighs  on  the  grafs 
of  the  cave  ! 

She  came.  She  foimd  her  hero  !  Her  voice 
was  heard  no  more.  Silent  flie  rolled  her  eyes. 
She  was  pale,  and  wildly  fad  !  Few  were  her 
days  on  Cona.  She  funk  into  the  tomb.  Fin- 
gal  commanded  his  bards ;  they  fung  over  the 
death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of  Morvcn 
mourned  her,  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  the 
dark  winds  of  autumn  returned  ! 

Son  of  the  diftant  land  *  !  Thou  dwelleft  in 
the  field  of  fame  !  O  let  thy  fong  arife,  ?t  times, 
in  praife  of  thofe  who  fell.  Let  their  thin  ghofts 
rejoice  around  thee  ;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma 
come  on  a  feeble  beam  f  :  when  thou  lieft  dow: 
to  reft,  and  the  moon  looks  into  thy  cave.  I'hen 
ihalt  thou  fee  her  lovely  ;  but  the  tear  is  ftill  on 
her  cheek  ! 


*  The  poet  addrefles  hinifcli"  to  the  Culdee. 

•f  Be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  window 
of  my  reft;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace  ;  and  the  din  of 
arms  is  pail.  *  Fxncai.,  B.  I. 
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